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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
“ESCAPE” 


66 HEN anxiety, unrest and 

jangled nerves distort the 
quiet pattern of most men’s lives, 
the search grows for an antidote, 
for some sort of intellectual sooth- 
ing syrup to allay the pain of 
change.” 

That particular expression of the 
need of “escape” is Edward La- 
rocque Tinker’s, in his usual page 
in The New York Times Book Re- 
view. People turn in desperation, 
he says, to the “incomprehensible” 
and the “mystical.” 
But he doesn’t 
mean religion. What 
he has in mind is 
“obscurantist literature, the prose 
of Joyce and Gertrude Stein, the 
poetry of men like T. S. Eliot and 
Ezra Pound.” That seems odd. 
We can understand a man’s turn- 
ing to drink “to get away from it 
all,” or to narcotics or opiates, or 
erotic excesses, or suicide (all 
forms of escape are a sort of sui- 
cide), but to plunge into unintelli- 


Strange 
Refuge 


gible literature as a relief from the 
horrors and terrors of life will be 
to most of us a new idea. 

Dr. Tinker speaks of that “ob- 
scurantist literature” as a phantas- 
magoric flow of dimly and subcon- 
sciously connected musings,” and 
“casual juxtapositions of mental 
meanderings.” Could there be a 
more apt description of lunacy? 
Alienists and psychiatrists have, I 
dare say, a more professional defi- 
nition, but for laymen I imagine 
that “phantasmagoria,” “subcon- 
scious musings,” “casual juxtaposi- 
tions of mental meanderings” will 
suffice. If there are indeed de- 
featists and escapists who in an 
emergency abdicate reason; if the 
repeated impact of bad news in the 
papers and over the radio drives 
men not to drink or drugs but to 
James Joyce and Gertrude Stein, the 
results of this war have not hither- 
to been adequately appraised. We 
knew it was horrible but not so hor- 
rible as that. : 
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OT that there can be any valid 
objection to the bona fide in- 
comprehensible or the genuine mys- 
tical as an escape. The true Mys- 
tical and Incomprehensible is God, 
and in all ages the noblest and wis- 
est of men have looked upon God 
as a refuge. The objection is to 
the fake unintelligible, artificially 
produced by writers (and let us add 
artists) of perverse mind, and 
palmed off on the gullible as some- 
thing superior because esoteric. 
We have for some time known that 
symbolists, surrealists and other 
charlatans have boasted that no one, 
not even themselves, could know 
the meaning of the written and 
painted stuff they prepare for and 
sell to gullible sophisticates. But 
not until I saw Dr. Tinker’s sugges- 
tive paragraph did I know that any 
human being would look to lunacy 
as a very present help in time of 
trouble. 


HOSE who are deeply distressed 
by what is happening in the 
world at the moment, and who seek 
a true refuge from the savageries 
and the obscenities of this worst of 


all wars, may find solace and 
strength in this passage from Fa- 
ther Medaille’s Meditations, a book 
much used by priests and nuns: 
“God is the Lord 
ard Master of all 
creation. He pro- 
duced, preserves 
and governs all things with a won- 
drous Providence. He is present in 
everything, knows everything, has 
full power over everything; noth- 
ing takes place in the universe with- 
out His will or permission; every- 
thing is ruled by His infinite wis- 
dom. Let us accustom ourselves to 
see in this Providence of God all 
events of highest import, all the 
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fluctuating vicissitudes of families, 
cities, states, the Church and the 
world, and we shall be distressed at 
nothing that may happen.” 

This is high and difficult doctrine, 
but there is solid philosophical rea- 
son for accepting it, to say nothing 
of its being revealed. A magazine 
column is not the place in which 
to go deeply into the theology of 
Divine Providence. But it may be 
remarked in passing that all al- 
ternatives, Atheism, Deism, Gnos- 
ticism, Pantheism, are philosophi- 
cally impossible. Atheism leaves us 
with no explanation of the world, 
or of life, or of man, or of anything. 
Deism is the doctrine of an aloof 
God, no more concerned about man 
than (to borrow Aristotle’s exam- 
ple) a king throned in state is con- 
cerned about the fowl in the royal 
barnyard; or to use once more a 
simile from Arthur Brisbane al- 
ready seen in these pages, a god as 
indifferent to the slaughter of hu- 
mans as a railroad president to the 
crushing of ants under the wheels 
of his private car. Gnosticism, 
with its curious idea of a demiurge, 
a kind of secondary deity, responsi- 
ble for the bad as the Supreme God 
is responsible for the good, is hard- 
ly more than a repetition of Zoro- 
astrianism with its two gods Or- 
mazd and Ahriman, forever at war 
with each other. “Deism,” says Can- 
on Liddon, “banishes God from the 
world, and Pantheism buries God in 
His world.” As for those modern 
theological amateurs who, like H. 
G. Wells, have proclaimed with 
much literary flourish the idea of a 
non-omnipotent god, who is doing 
the best he can and has to be helped 
to “realize himself,” such notions 
are too puerile to merit considera- 
tion. An impotent God, or an aloof 
God, a God indifferent to the suffer- 

















ings of man, a God either entirely 
separated from the world or identi- 
cal with our world is no God at all. 
There is no thinkable God without 
Divine Providence. In that God we 
take refuge and in Him we are not 
distressed—at least not intolerably 
distressed—at whatever may hap- 
pen. 


HERE is another consideration, 

much less mystical and there- 
fore less difficult, which may be 
brought to bear upon our present 
predicament. We may reflect that 
this is not the first time in human 
history that the people of God have 
been confronted with the problem 
of keeping their mental and emo- 
tional balance in the face of cruel- 
ties and savageries. History is 
largely the record 
of successive catas- 
trophes. Intervals 
of peace and quiet 
in which the world goes on serenely 
are few and brief. We don’t expect 
them: we don’t count on them. We 
pray for peace, but if you examine 
the wording of the liturgical 
prayers, you will see much empha- 
sis on “that peace which the world 
cannot give,” peace in the depth of 
the soul in spite of all exterior visi- 
ble calamities. “Suffering is the 
badge of all our tribe,” says Shy- 
lock, speaking of his own race, and 
God knows they have had more 
than their share of it, and perhaps 
are the most afflicted people on the 
globe at this moment. But we Chris- 
tians are never permitted to forget 
that ours is the religion of the 
Cross, and we have no desire to 
hush up or to hide what happened 
to our Founder. So we do not in- 
dulge in that foolish optimism, ridi- 
culed by Voltaire, which maintains 
that we are the happiest of all pos- 
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sible beings in the best of all possible 
worlds. Our heaven is not here but 
hereafter. It is our philosophy, and 
our faith that we are to arrive at 
peace and rest not in this world 
which the saints have always de- 
scribed as a vale of tears, but in a 
world that is to come. If we were 
Communists and earth were our 
only heaven, we should be, I sup- 
pose, chronically angry and hateful 
and embittered as 


they are. But we Our 

have no _ delusion Philosophy 
about being able to of Life 
create or to produce 

a paradise on this planet. So when 


we are confronted by the “fluctu- 
ating vicissitudes of individuals, of 
families, of cities, of states, of the 
Church and of the world” we do not 
become desperate. Nor is this in- 
difference stoicism, or fatalism, or 
defeatism or escapism or Buddhism 
or any other kind of paganism. 
This is orthodox and authentic 
Christianity. 


ATHER HUGH POPE in the 

course of an interesting and 
curiously timely article in Black- 
friars for June, entitled “St. Augus- 
tine on Peace and War,” quotes 
from a letter of the saint to one 
who had experienced the horrors 
and cruelties of war at a time when 
the barbarians were invading Gaul, 
Italy and Spain. St. Augustine ex- 
presses the very fact we have been 
considering: Christians may la- 
ment and deplore war, and pray 
God to avert it, but if it comes with 
its attendant horrors, we are not 
surprised and do not feel ourselves 
quite undone. “Your letter,” he 
says, “fills me with sorrow. . . . ‘In 
very truth the whole world is so 
filled with slaughter that it is hard 
to discover any part of it, wherein 
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things such as you mention have 
not occurred. ... You must have 
heard of the enormities being com- 
mitted in Italy and Gaul; and now 
I hear the same news of many dis- 
tricts in Spain which have up to 
now been immune. ... Yet we ought 
not to be astonished at such hap- 
penings, but to grieve over them 
and cry to God that He may in His 
mercy deign to deliver us from such 
terrible things and not punish us 
according to our deserts. After all, 
what else can we human beings ex- 
pect, seeing that both the Prophets 
and the Gospels foretold such things 
long ago? Surely we ought not to 


be so inconsistent as to believe those 
prophecies when we read them, but 
grumble when we see them ful- 
filled.” 

And he goes on to advise a kind of 
philosophic calm and resignation 
that may seem callous to those who 


do not know that Augustine was the 
most warm-hearted and sensitive of 
men. “So far as you can, be careful 
and teach others too to be careful 
not to murmur against God amid 
these trials andtribulations. You tell 
me that good and faithful servants 
of God have fallen 
by the sword of the 
barbarians. Yet 
what does it mat- 
ter whether people die of fever or 
by the sword? God does not ask 
in what manner His servants’ souls 
left their bodies, but in what condi- 
tion of soul they were when death 
came to them and they presented 
themselves before Him. . . . I quite 
agree that it is a grievous and de- 
plorable thing that holy and chaste 
women should be led into captivity; 
yet it is not their God who has been 
taken prisoner; nor—so long as He 
recognizes them as His—will He de- 
sert them in their captivity.” 
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ie the earlier part of the same arti- 
cle (in the May issue of Black- 
friars) Father Pope brings out 
the fact—also strangely apt for 
our own day—that St. Augustine 
could not seem to decide just what 
he was to think about the impend- 
ing dissolution of the Empire. That 
Roman Empire was a mixture of 
good and evil. “He felt with St. 
Irenaeus that ‘the world has peace 
through the Romans, and we walk 
along the roads and sail the seas 
without fear whithersoever we 
will.” When the city itself fell 
(for the first time in 410) he be- 
moaned its fate, like a good citizen 
and a humane person. As the bar- 
barian incursions increased and 
came nearer and nearer to his own 
province, he was naturally alarmed, 
and referred to the impending ca- 
lamity again and again. But as a 
philosopher and moralist, he suf- 
fered no illusions as to the origin 
and character of the Empire, and 
he did not pretend to be altogether 
surprised at its decline. He knew 
that the Romans had extended their 
sway over the world 
by means of almost 
incessant wars, 
some of them just, 
some of them un- 
just. He recognized the far-flung 
Empire with its ever-extending con- 
quests as “something of a portent.” 
It was like a huge flood, “the greater 
the volume of water, the greater 
the danger.” The fact of the vast 
extension of the Empire made wars 
inevitable. 

Yet St. Augustine was not so pre- 
occupied with the thought of the 
wars of Rome and the distress these 
wars had brought to the entire hu- 
man race, as not to see the good it 
had brought into the world. So all 
in all, says Father Pope, he presents 


Pax Romana 
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the arguments pro and contra “in 
a curiously tentative fashion, leav- 
ing us in doubt as to what his own 
view really was.” “His attitude to- 
wards that Empire with its well- 
nigh world-domination is not easy 
to gauge,” adds the erudite English 
Dominican, who probably knows St. 
Augustine as well as any living 
man. 

I hope it will not seem egoism or 
arrogance if I say that in common 
with a good many here in America, 
looking upon the possible destruc- 
tion or diminution of the imperial 
power of Britain, I feel about it 
as St. Augustine felt about the de- 
cline and fall of his well-beloved 
Rome. We grieve, we are filled with 
regret; it seems a calamity indeed, 
but we cannot say that it was un- 
expected or that it was absolutely 
unmerited. The two empires, the 
one that was breaking up in Au- 
gustine’s day and the one that 
shows some signs of breaking in 
our day, had been constructed in 
much the same way. In each there 
was a compound of humanity and 
cruelty. Each was doomed by the 
very nature of its creation and of 
the methods employed in its per- 
petuation. 


tin 
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THESE FuNNY DICTATORS 


N ANY months ago, perhaps in- 

deed two or three years ago, I 
expressed my opinion that one 
thing that makes dictators what 
they are is lack of a sense of humor. 
I was taken sharply to task by an 
English writer who said that he had 
met Mussolini and that he could as- 
sure me that Mussolini had a sense 
of humor. I am afraid I shall now 
need some more assuring. Perhaps 
the English writer will not be so 
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much inclined to speak up in de- 
fense of Il Duce as he was before Il 
Duce declared war on England. 
When the British navy destroyed or 
scuttled or interned the French navy 
the outcry in the Italian press was 
so violent as to be ridiculous. The 
editors piled up vituperative epi- 
thets and flung off opprobrious ad- 
jectives with such reckless abandon 
that no sane and sensible reader 
could fail to get a laugh from their 
extravagance. No one, whether pro- 
Nazi or anti-Nazi, 
doubts for a mo- 
ment that Hitler 
would have used 
the French navy 
against England. 
Besides, once France had surren- 
dered, whose navy was it? Ger- 
many’s of course. There was in 
consequence no more crime in Bri- 
tain’s destroying that navy than in 
destroying anything else of Ger- 
many’s. But the howl that went up 
in the press of Italy controlled and 
commanded by I! Duce, was funny. 
If J! Duce and his editors didn’t see 
that it was funny, it is because they 
have no sense of humor. 

Then on July 14th Virginio Gay- 
da, understood to be Mussolini’s 
alter ego in the world of journal- 
ism, produced another little mas- 
terpiece of humor, which apparent- 
ly neither he nor his boss recog- 
nized as such. It was in the form 
of a warning to the newspapers of 
Switzerland and of all small coun- 
tries within reach of Italy. It 
seems that when the first big battle 
took place in the Mediterranean be- 
tween Italian and British ships, the 
Swiss papers, like true neutrals, 
published both the Italian and the 
British account of what had hap- 
pened. You musn’t do that, shout- 
ed Virginio Gayda. “Why not?” 
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said the Swiss, “we are not bel- 
ligerents; we are neutral.” Where- 
upon the Italian editor lost his tem- 
per, and accused the Swiss of “im- 
measurable pettiness” and of “ob- 
vious bad faith or organic inca- 
pacity for good sense or logic.” So 
it’s nonsense and bad logic for a 
neutral to be neutral! 

But the Swiss newspaper men in 
Rome becoming naturally alarmed 
asked for further enlightenment 
upon the subject. What they got 
was something like this: “It is not 
enough to feel friendly toward Italy. 
The situation must be considered 
with a sense of real- 
ism. The language 
of these newspapers 
has been surpassed 
by the political realism of events. 
The press of the small neutral coun- 
tries should conform to the present 
situation. It is strange that small 
newspapers in small countries 
should not be aware of the grandiose 
events that are taking place in Eu- 
rope and the world.” 

Now it may be that I think these 
Italians humorless because my own 
sense of humor is hypertrophied. 
But I do confess that all this bluster 
about “realism” strikes me as 
funny, and that the phrases “con- 
form to the present situation” and 
“grandiose events” are very funny. 
But funniest of all is the sentence 
that follows: “News from English 
sources,” say the Italians, “is al- 
ways tendentious.” “Tendentious” 
is good; in fact it is rich, priceless, 
coming from an Italian source. 

Why do not Il Duce and his jour- 
nalistic and diplomatic henchmen 
come out point-blank and say to the 
Swiss and the Yugoslavs and all the 
other little fellows whom they can 
bully, “If you print any account of 
a battle except the account that 
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emanates from Italy, we will make 
war on you.” That would be sav- 
age, but not funny. I know of 
course that these dictators have no 
honor, or truth or decency, or 
mercy; no sense of what constitutes 
civilized conduct. But they might 
at least have a sense of humor. 
Even the Devil has that. 
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DAMAGE Done BY LIES 


N a cable dispatch to The New 
York Times from Bordeaux 
dated June 27th, G. H. Archambault 
calls special attention to Marshal 
Pétain’s “hatred of lies that have 
wrought so much harm.” And he 
continues, “Suppression of the 
truth is just as bad 
as a lie, yet for 
decades such sup- 
pression has tend- 
ed to become the rule rather than 
the exception in all governing cir- 
cles. Some measure of encourage- 
ment may be found in the most re- 
cent statements of responsible Min- 
isters which have been marked by 
a frankness to which the country 
has been unaccustomed. It is ob- 
vious that Marshal Pétain’s influ- 
ence is beginning to permeate the 
entire administration. The nation 
senses this already and the remark 
generally heard is, ‘we are men 
enough to hear the truth.’” 

What Marshal Pétain has in mind 
when he speaks of lies, suppression 
of the truth, and lack of frankness 
we cannot as yet know. But one 
thing seems certain; it was either 
downright lying or distortion of 
the truth that worked disaster for 
France. And the puzzle remains: 
why do diplomats and politicians 
after thousands of years of sad and 
tragic experience continue to lie? 


Liars Are 
Fools 
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5 tte ange it is not my purpose 
in these pages to moralize upon 
the evil of falsehood in general. 
But what irks a good many of us 
Americans at this moment is that 
our own politicians, and especially 
our own incumbents of high office 
cannot or will not speak the full 
truth about our official attitude to 
the war. Burton K. Wheeler, Demo- 
cratic Senator from Montana, has 
accused the Republican party of 
duplicity and dishonesty about its 
intentions in regard to our going 
into the war. He said on June 30th: 
“Despite all its lip service to the idea 
of keeping the United States out of 
war, the Republican party calmly 
and carefully refused to pledge itself 
that no drop of blood of an Ameri- 
can youth shall be spilled on a for- 
eign shore for the purpose of inter- 
fering in any European or Asiatic 
conflict.” He demanded that his 
own party should incorporate in its 
platform the substance of the lan- 
guage rejected by the Republicans, 
and threatened that if neither the 
Democrats nor the Republicans 
would come out unreservedly 
against our entering the war, a 
third anti-war party might come 
into existence. 

It was an open secret that the Re- 
publicans at Philadelphia wrote and 
rejected four war planks for their 
national platform, and it is a fact 
that the one finally inserted means 
anything or nothing. The Demo- 
crats in their turn at Chicago were 
equally skillful in manipulating 
language to conceal thought. That 
is to say, neither of the great par- 
ties is willing to state simply, un- 
ambiguously and honestly just what 
it intends to do about our getting 
into the war. Neither one of the 
candidates has made such an un- 
equivocal statement as for exam- 
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ple, that of Ambassador Kennedy: 
“The greatest service that an 
American can do his country is to 
keep it out of the current European 
war. There are no justifiable cir- 
cumstances for America’s entry into 
the war.” (Italics inserted.) 

But Mr. Kennedy is not running 
for office, at least not now for the 
office of President of the United 
States. If he were he would not 
speak so honestly. The managers 
of his campaign wouldn’t let him. 

Senator Barkley in his keynote 
speech at the Democratic Conven- 
tion made merry at the expense of 
the “uncertainties and ambiguities” 
of the Republican platform. “Each 
pronouncement” in it, he said, 
“made a frontal attack on all the 
others, and the whole seemed to 
have been written in 
mud by the migra- 
tory heel of a wea- 
sel.” There you 
have an example of good old- 
fashioned Kentucky oratory. As 
comic relief in the cut-and-dried 
procedure of a rubber stamp con- 
vention, the sentence doubtless 
served its purpose. But the Demo- 
crats also composed a platform 
filled with weasel words, and with 
no dearth of uncertainties and am- 
biguities. In a conversation at Chi- 
cago—not in a public speech, heav- 
ens, no!—delegate Senator Adams 
of Colorado quoted a plank in the 
1896 platform of the Democratic 
party: “We declare it to be the un- 
written law of this Republic, estab- 
lished by custom and usage of one 
hundred years and sanctioned by 
the examples of the greatest and 
wisest of those who founded and 
have maintained our government, 
that no man should be eligible for 
a third term of the Presidential 
office.” It was naive enough of the 
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in the Mud 
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Senator to dig up that archaic speci- 
men of outmoded political princi- 
ple, and throw it in the face of his 
colleagues, who were just about to 
repudiate it, but the reason he gave 
for dragging the “unwritten law” 
out into the light was, he said, to 
show that “platforms are of little 
consequence; we don’t care any- 
thing about them any more.” An- 
other man, not a delegate but a self- 
appointed monitor to the Demo- 
cratic convention, said, “Why write 
a platform any way? You have two 
perfectly good ones that have never 
been used, those of 1932 and 1936.” 
The. delegate’s naiveté and the ki- 
bitzer’s cynicism are equally laugh- 
able, but I wonder if these are 
laughing times, and I also wonder 
if deliberate falsification is the way 
to save our country from the fate 
that befell France, the victim, in Pé- 
tain’s phrase, of “lies which have 
done so much damage.” 


- 
-~ 





How Far INTERVENTION ? 


OOKING here and there for an 
honest man, not like Diogenes 
with a lantern but with a search- 
light, flashlight and microscope, I 
find tucked away on an inside re- 
mote inconspicuous page of a news- 
paper the statement on our attitude 
to the war from the mouth of Ben- 
jamin Connor, for the past three 
years American Judge of the Mixed 
International Tribunal in Egypt. 
“We must go in at once,” he says. 
“We must enter the battle for jus- 
tice and humanity now before it is 
too late. Our national existence de- 
pends upon an English victory. Jus- 
tice and humanity have no frontier. 
Our duty lies abroad as much as at 
home. We are shirking our duty in 
not helping England.” 
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Now there you have an honest 
man, crazy but honest, who uses no 
weasel words. I disagree with him 
but I honor his forthrightness. | 
would a thousand times rather have 
such a blunt statement than one of 
those hypocritical half truths of 
which we have so many, about 
rushing all possible help to Eng- 
land, including munitions, and, 
as Senator Pittman would have 
it, United States naval convoys for 
British ships, but short of war. 
Short of war! These all-possible- 
help-short-of-war people seem to me 
like a lunatic who announces his 
intention of jumping off the top of 
the Empire State building but of 
going “only half way down, only 
half way down, you see!” 

Mr. Connor, however, didn’t 
specify minutely what he meant by 
our duty to justice and humanity 
abroad as much as at home. On 
the day he made his statement, Lat- 
via, Esthonia and Lithuania voted 
by 92.9% to join the Soviet Repub- 
lics. Perhaps our 


job of seeing that Uncle Sam 
justice is done Will Be 
abroad demands Busy 


that we look into 

that too nearly unanimous vote, 
see if it was “on the level” and if 
not, perhaps we must rescue those 
three small states from the bloody 
maw of the Russian Bear. 

Also that same day the papers 
reported from Washington that 
“the United States government is 
opposed to any agreement between 
the British and Japanese govern- 
ments which would close the Bur- 
ma Road.” That’s the spirit. We 
the defenders of justice and right, 
we the champions of humanity 
abroad as much as at home, must 
not let that Burma Road be closed. 
England may be so beset with 
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troubles and problems that she 
doesn’t feel like fighting one more 
battle 15,000 miles away from 
home. But here we are in the 
good old U. S. A. with no pressing 
problems on our hands, with noth- 
ing to do (or at least with some 
10,000,000 who have nothing to do). 
So how about a little expedition of 
say some two millions or five mil- 
lions of men to Burma to keep that 
blessed road open? 

Also I see that England is wor- 


ried about Sweden’s impending 

capitulation to the 
Trouble Nazis. Let’s look 
Shooter for into that, and if the 
the Universe Swedes really in- 


tend to surrender, 
or even to compromise with the 
enemy of civilization, let’s go over 
and jack them up. 

Now let’s see, is there some other 
little job we can do, in say, Ethi- 
opia or Palestine, or India, or Kam- 
chatka or somewhere? Of yes, Mr. 
Connor, fresh from Egypt, very 
fresh from Egypt, sounds the warn- 


ing that Italy is 
Egyptian about to attack 
Pipe Dream Egypt. There again 


is something right 
down our alley as champions of 
justice for all mankind. Shall we 
send a couple of dozen battleships 
and half a hundred cruisers and 
a few thousand fighting planes to 
Egypt, and tell Italy “Hands Off”? 
True, the Italians insist that they 
have blocked the way at the Straits 
of Malta, so that the British can’t 
get through, east or west. But just 
you watch us! Didn’t we sweep the 
Barbary Coast free of pirates back 
in the days of MacDonough? If we 
did that with a few wooden ships, 
can’t we sweep the Mediterranean 
from Gibraltar to Suez with our 
best-in-the-world navy? Mr. Con- 
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nor says “we could send a million 
men to England” and also send “a 
part of our navy to England, while 
additional American vessels could 
keep the Japanese navy immobil- 
ized.” Just like that! So, Yo-ho 
and a bottle of rum! Here we go 
to the seven seas, to right all 
wrongs, destroy all tyrants, and to 
make the world safe for Mr. Ben- 
jamin Connor. 


OT all interventionists are quite 

so daffy as Mr. Connor. Not 
quite. But almost every congress- 
man, senator, politician, candidate 
for office tells us that we absolutely 
must enforce the Monroe Doctrine, 
that our frontier is not the Rio 
Grande or the Canal but the Straits 
of Magellan. One timorous publi- 
cist ventured the shrinking sugges- 
tion that it might not perhaps be 
so easy to protect Brazil from the 
Nazis, especially if Brazil doesn’t 
want to be protected. Nonsense! 
we can manage Brazil. Just as I 
write, word comes that Spain has 
called her Ambassador home from 
Chile because the Chilean govern- 
ment treated some Nazi sympathiz- 
ers rather roughly. Does that mean 
that Franco is speak- 
ing for Mussolini and 
that Mussolini re- 
flects the mind of Hit- 
ler? Suppose that little mess de- 
velops. Shall we send down a 
few battleships to straighten out 
that little problem too? Let’s see, 
how many battleships have we got 
left? A good number are in English 
waters (or should be immediately, 
says Mr. Connor); then there is the 
fleet we sent across the Pacific to 
keep the Japanese navy immobil- 
ized; and the fleet we sent to Egypt, 
and of course what we have at the 
Canal and at Hawaii and Guam and 


“Conti- 
nentalism” 
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the Philippines. Well, I guess we 
can send thirty or forty cruisers 
and destroyers and, say, five hun- 
dred or six hundred planes to Bra- 
zil and Chile, and the Argentine. 
And Peru. And Colombia. And Uru- 
guay. Mr. Barkley in that keynote 
speech counted up our navy present 
and future. We have built in four 
years 115 “combatant naval ves- 
sels.” We have “under construc- 
tion” 138 more, and in addition to 
those “now under construction” 
we have “provided for the construc- 

tion of enough na- 
Barkley val warcraft to give 
Takes on us the largest navy 
All Comers in the world, suffi- 

ciently strong to 
protect our interests in both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Oceans 
against any aggressor from any 
source in any part of this world”! 
Did you hear that, Mr. Hitler? 
Did you hear that, Mr. Mussolini? 
We are ready, or will be ready 
to protect the two oceans from 
any aggressor from any source 
this side of Mars. Irreverent per- 
sons like General Johnson ask 
“With what?” Well there’s your 
answer, General: with 138 addi- 
tional vessels under construction 
and an undeterminate number of 
which the “construction has been 
provided for.” Mr. Churchill says 
the war will last until 1942. Mr. 


Barkley seems to think it will last 
until 1982. We haven’t enough 
ships now to take care of two 
oceans. We had to move them 
from the Philippines to Hawaii. 
Some one suggests we keep them 
on the east end of the Canal. 
Others say no, on the west end. 
We have to do a little maneuver- 
ing, like Stonewall Jackson on the 
Potomac, fighting by day and mov- 
ing by night here and there and 
everywhere to fool the enemy. But 
just you wait until we get these 138 
battleships “under construction” 
and those others “provided for,” 
or as Mr. Roosevelt says “On or- 
der.” Just you wait? But what if 
some of those enemies “from any 
source in any part of the world” 
just don’t wait? This simple-mind- 
ed isolationist with modest ambi- 
tions for his country, thinks we 
should make our plans to protect 
ourselves and the nations on this 
continent from the North Pole to 
the Canal. That’s a fairly sizable 
task. If we can take care of that 
we shall be doing well. All this talk 
about two oceans and all continents 
seems to me just asinine. The Scho- 
lastics had a maxim ad impossibile 
nemo tenetur, which in paraphrase 
if not in exact translation means, 
“If you mind your own business 
you will be doing all that can be ex- 
pected of any man, or any nation.” 
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THE ORGANIZED RIOT* 


By WILLIAM G. RYAN 


r you live in a fair-sized Ameri- 
can city you probably have seen 
an organized riot. No doubt you 
did not connect the word organized 
with the word riot at the time. Per- 
haps you have not yet done so. 
You thought and you still think 
that you chanced to see a spontane- 
ous manifestation of public wrath. 
It happened this way. You were 
strolling along in the neighborhood 
of your local German or Italian con- 
sulate, or, if it was not so long ago, 
perhaps the French consulate. You 
turned a corner and suddenly came 
upon a good-sized crowd gathered 
in front of a large office building. 
Above the heads of the people a 
colorful canopy of placards and 
posters flapped and swayed. Blue, 
yellow, and red words bobbed out 
of a dancing mass and registered on 
your brain: LIFT THE EMBARGO! 
BOYCOTT NAZI GOODS! DOWN WITH 
FRENCH Or GERMAN Or JAPANESE or 
ITALIAN IMPERIALISM! (as the case 
might be). You didn’t have any- 
where in particular to go and 
you stopped to see what all the 
shouting was about. There was 
shouting. The voice of the people 
struck over and over again in three 
rhythmic hammer blows—a triple 
beat of hoarsely chanted words, a 
pause never varying in duration, 
and then another one-two-three 
punch of sound. All seemed order- 


1 Eprrontat Nore: To forestall any question 
arising in the minds of our readers: we have 
checked the authenticity of the statements con- 
tained in this article and have taken pains to 
satisfy ourselves of the author’s sincerity 
and integrity. 


ly at first, but you sensed some- 
thing just a trifle ominous. You 
didn’t quite know why. The crowd 
appeared light-hearted; people were 
smiling happily. Perhaps, the por- 
tent of evil derived from a pretty 
heavy sprinkling of blue - coated 
police officers, who added their 
splash of color to the scene. The 
cops didn’t look too cheerful. Some 
of them were scowling and they all 
looked serious and a little worried. 

Then it happened. A speaker had 
mounted a stepladder and was 
haranguing the demonstrators. 
You heard something about the So- 
viet Union; “defense” ... “impe- 
rialist warmongers” floated to your 
ears. Suddenly a woman screamed, 
a stone crashed through a window, 
and pandemonium broke loose. A 
Black Maria roared around the 
corner, siren wide open; screams, 
shrieks and yelps split the air; the 
crowd suddenly became a direction- 
less mob surging and billowing 
wildly in dark angry waves; police- 
men’s clubs rose and fell like pol- 
ished flashing pendulums; men and 
women writhed on the pavement, 
flung themselves biting and kicking 
upon the police, struggled futilely 
to escape from the none too gentle 
grips of officers, who hustled them 
toward the police wagon. Appar- 
ently the crowd had gone berserk. 
It was expressing indignation 
against something or other in the 
most primitive manner. The affair 
looked like an uncontrollable out- 
burst of public sentiment. 

In reality it was far from that. 
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Down to the last scream the “riot” 
was as carefully planned as a mili- 
tary campaign; the stone crashed 
through the window on signal; each 
actor in the drama had been well 
rehearsed. The broad general out- 
lines of the “demonstration” were 
drawn up several thousand miles 
from the scene and the blueprints 
dispatched to America where local 
details were sketched in by various 
district and unit organizers of the 
Communist Party of the United 
States. The “demonstration” which 
looked like a riot to you was mere- 
ly a well considered practical appli- 
cation of Stalin’s strategy to the 
American scene. It had two main 
purposes: to train the “comrades” 
for more serious engagements in 
the future, and to implement Soviet 
Russian foreign policy on a small 
scale, which would be multiplied 
into a large one by the duplication 
of the “riot” in every city where a 
diplomatic representative of the of- 
fending power happened to have 
offices. 

Back at Communist Party head- 
quarters the “riot” was organized; 
the comrades were summoned from 
thence to assemble at the appointed 
hour; the commissars, skilled in 
their tasks from long experience, 
were assigned their functions of 
shepherding the robot Bolos, mak- 
ing the speeches, and signaling the 
opportune moment for an outbreak 
of violence. At a word from their 
appointed Fuehrer the comrades 
mobilized: the “spitting” and “hat- 
pin” squads, composed of vixenish 
females who could be depended up- 
on to assault a policeman on the 
slightest or no provocation, the 
placard bearers and slogan shout- 
ers, and the simple robot comrades 
to provide mass and bulk. On com- 
mand from their commissars the 
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comrades assembled, marched, 
chanted, waved their banners. At 
exactly the proper time the viragoes 
leaped forward to drive their hat- 
pins into the flanks of police 
mounts, or to spray spittle in the 
faces of the officers. By prearrange- 
ment the comrades went into their 
“writhing on the pavement,” “fall- 
ing beneath the club,” and “groan- 
ing in agony” acts for the benefit of 
newspaper reporters and photogra- 
phers, whose presence in force had 
been assured previously. You saw 
the “riot,” and the next day you 
read in the tabloids about “police 
brutality.” It all looked and sound- 
ed very real and it did seem that 
the police had been far from gentle. 

Back at party headquarters, how- 
ever, the success or failure of such 
an affair is reckoned precisely in 
terms of skulls cracked, robots 
crippled or killed, and comrades ar- 
rested. Coolly the “responsible com- 
rades” jot down the casualty lists, 
collect and dispatch photographs 
and data to Moscow, where the in- 
cidents and pictures are multiplied, 
enlarged, and presented to the 
moujiks and proletarians of the 
“Worker’s Fatherland” as_ proof 
positive that the masses of capital- 
istic America are in open revolt 
against their hard taskmasters, are 
in fact daily battling the police in 
the streets of New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
Wide-eyed Soviet workers watch 
newsreels depicting the riots and 
conclude that revolution in America 
is imminent, They tighten up their 
belts another notch and hope that 
it will come soon. 

The American comrades who 
have taken part in the “riot,” at 
least those who have not been ar- 
rested, retire to their homes aglow 
with the satisfaction that accom- 
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panies a good deed well done. They 
are happy in the knowledge that 
they have defended the Soviet 
Union, embarrassed the capitalistic 
government of the United States, 
and made life miserable for the po- 
lice and the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the particular foreign 
power momentarily at the top of 
beloved leader Stalin’s blacklist. 

Even the comrades who repose 
in jails, hospitals, and morgues 
after cessation of hostilities are uti- 
lized in clever fashion for the 
greater glory and financial aggran- 
dizement of the party. Money 
raising campaigns to bury, bail, or 
rebuild comrades are immediately 
inaugurated and carried on with 
great vigor. Funds roll steadily in 
from all sides and are largely 
diverted to the party war chests. 
Fellow travelers, stooges, sentimen- 
talists, liberals and representatives 
of every known breed of “innocent” 
sign petitions protesting police bru- 
tality, and heat the wires with in- 
dignant telegrams to the Mayor, the 
Governor, the President of the 
United States, and anyone else who 
can by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be made to bear the remotest 
responsibility for the policeman’s 
club which felled Comrade Joe Bow- 
skowski. Delegations demanding 
the removal of the police chief con- 
stantly besiege the City Hall, and if 
a fatality has fortunately resulted 
“demanders” may call upon the 
Governor in force. 

Except on May Ist, when the en- 
tire party and sympathizer strength 
is called into the streets all over the 
land, Communist demonstrations 
are seldom large. The comrades 
act on the theory that constant 
dripping will wear away a stone. 
Only during the late Spanish civil 
war did Communist demonstrations 
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in general achieve anything like 
real mass proportions. While in- 
ternecine strife was raging on the 
Iberian peninsula Stalin’s rioters 
over here reached their zenith. At 
that time hordes of liberals fell be- 
fore a terrific barrage of Moscow 
propaganda. Highly intelligent 
people who should have known bef- 
ter came to believe that Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco was the 
major threat to American democ- 
racy. They poured into the streets 
in droves to congregate before Ital- 
ian and German consulates and em- 
bassies in a concerted effort to 
harass the occupants into madness. 
They screamed “Lift the Embargo” 
day and night and shouted lustily 
about “Spanish democracy,” a 
democracy which was, incidentally, 
the strangest that ever graced, or 
rather disgraced this fair earth. For 
days on end the envoys of nations 
with which we were not at war were 
confronted by howling mobs of 
“Americans” athirst for German 
and Italian blood. It was a state of 
affairs which did nothing to add to 
understanding and good will be- 
tween nations, but to the comrades 
it was something like the fructifica- 
tion of their highest hopes. 

The Bolshevik mind bent upen 
militant demonstration is a fearful 
and wonderful thing. As a veteran 
demonstrator and planner of demon- 
strations the writer has amassed an 
extensive collection of case studies 
in Communist psychology. They 
indicate clearly a peculiar source of 
Communist strength. Precisely be- 
cause their moral code is incompre- 
hensible to those who cherish Chris- 
tian ethics the comrades have a 
powerful initial advantage in the 
war against “bourgeois society.” 

Lenin once said, “Truth is a 
bourgeois virtue with which all 
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good Bolsheviks can easily dis- 
pense.” Communists regard this 
aphorism as a golden text; they 
live and act in accordance with 
its literal meaning. The real Bol- 
shevik attitude toward democracy 
is summed up succinctly in another 
pithy saying of the “master”: “It’s 
all right to have a number of Parties 
if all of them except the Com- 
munist Party are kept in jail.” 

Even more significant is the offi- 
cial Communist position on the 
rights of individuals. Party mem- 
bers are considered mere cogs in a 
machine designed to manufacture 
revolution. At all times their per- 
sonal interests must be completely 
subordinate to those of the party. 
Surprisingly, the will of the indi- 
vidual seldom clashes with that of 
the party no matter how great the 
demand for sacrifice. The com- 
rades are trained to blind obedi- 
ence; the first word in their lexi- 
con is discipline. They do not even 
think of evaluating, much less chal- 
lenging, the decisions of the party. 

The aplomb and cool cynicism 
with which party leaders maneuver 
the rank and file pawns in the game 
of revolution is little short of amaz- 
ing. Cold brutality and disregard 
for human suffering is inherent in 
Communist doctrines, despite as- 
siduously advanced humanitarian 
claims. This truth is best exempli- 
fied in the utter indifference which 
Communist leaders habitually dis- 
play toward the personal welfare of 
rank and file comrades. An illus- 
trative instance leavened with a 
touch of macabre humor comes to 
mind. 

Some years ago the writer was a 
Communist functionary in a large 
American city (Los Angeles) where 
the party was exceedingly active. 
Demonstrations in the district were 
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frequent and militant. The police 
were badgered and baited until 
their patience, which is often re- 
markable, came to an end. They 
struck back and struck back hard, 
to the great delight of the party 
leaders, who regarded the whole 
business as an excellent opportu- 
nity to train the masses in street 
fighting. Fighting there was in 
plenty. Each new “demonstration” 
resulted in a more lively melee, and 
the quota of cracked, bruised, 
wounded and battered comrades 
and policemen progressively rose to 
more gratifying proportions. Mat- 
ters reached a stage where anyone 
taking part in a “demonstration” 
had a better than even chance of 
ending in a morgue, hospital, or 
jail. In high glee the party ora- 
tors and the party press flung fiery 
words to the masses urging them to 
still more provocative action. 

On one occasion the party lead- 
ers planned a huge demonstration 
in the hope that it would outdo in 
violence anything that had gone be- 
fore. The “riot arrangements com- 
mittee” went into session to work 
out the details of the projected 
bigger and better rehearsal in revo- 
lution. Ordinarily sueh committee 
meetings are nothing more than 
slightly intensified routine. But on 
this particular occasion an oppor- 
tunity to clarify the party position 
on important matters arose 
through the fauz pas of a young 
and idealistic comrade, who had 
been placed on the committee in or- 
der to “develop him politically.” 
The young comrade had noticed 
the obvious fact that a devoted 
rank and filer was in a delicate con- 
dition of health. He suggested that 
in consideration of her state and 
in view of the serious consequences 
that might ensue from excitement 
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the comrade be restrained from at- 
tending a demonstration which was 
almost certain to terminate in vio- 
lence and bloodshed. In the man- 
ner of a teacher patiently explain- 
ing a simple problem to a dull pupil 
the commissar in charge of the 
committee outlined the _ correct 
policy in matters of the sort. 

“Comrade,” he said firmly, “it is 
for this very reason that Comrade 
Blank’s presence is desired at the 
demonstration. Think of the pub- 
licity value if anything should hap- 
pen to her. Think of the opportu- 
nity to dramatize police brutality. 
In our party, comrade, there is no 
room for bourgeois sentimentality.” 

The instance incredible as it may 
seem is typical; the writer has 
heard many a similar song sung to 
much the same tune. 

The comrades are little con- 
cerned with identities. They dem- 


onstrate obediently against whoso- 


ever the party indicates. For al- 
most five years the chief objects of 
Communist official wrath were Ger- 
many and Italy. But with the 
Soviet-Nazi rapprochement the 
comrades cheerfully transferred 
their attentions to French consu- 
lates. 

The extraordinary willingness of 
sentimental liberals to support 
any cause which is sponsored by 
Communists is a source of con- 
stant gratification and amusement 
to leading party comrades. In 
moments of pessimism it comforts 
them greatly to reflect that no mat- 
ter how raw and revolting the 
propaganda mess served up, the 
“innocents” are sure to gulp it 
down with gusto. Nasty dishes in 
profusion have been prepared in 
Moscow and passed in New York, 
but few have been nastier than the 
noisome soup of Spanish refugee 
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propaganda. Even the far from 
squeamish stomachs of people like 
Dr. Herman Reissig, Jay Allen, 
Mrs. Vincent Sheean, Alvarez del 
Vayo, and Dr. Juan Negrin have 
turned a little at the odor of the 
latest nauseous concoction of the 
Kremlin. 

Dr. Negrin it will be remembered 
is the erstwhile Soviet puppet pre- 
mier of “Loyalist” Spain. The 
good Doctor was called “Comrade” 
by the Moscowmen in Spain, and 
with excellent reason. History re- 
cords that when his Red regime 
was obviously on the verge of col- 
lapse the Comrade Doctor rented a 
villa with a back door in Spain and 
a front door in France. From this 
advantageous position he dis- 
patched frequent messages exhort- 
ing his people to “fight to the last 
drop of blood.” For a time after 
he had passed through the front 
door the Doctor maintained very 
friendly relations with the com- 
rades of the Comintern. He re- 
tained control of a goodly slice of 
the $700,000,000 Spanish gold sup- 
ply (the lion’s share, however, went 
to the Soviet Union for “safekeep- 
ing”) and he used some of it in his 
own inimitable fashion. The Doc- 
tor became an official of a Spanish 
Refugee Relief Committee, and, 
while his cohorts danced in Ameri- 
can streets before foreign consu- 
lates, he sent his agents into the 
refugee camps in France to ques- 
tion the inmates about their opin- 
ions of Stalin, the Soviet Union, 
the Comintern, and other pertinent 
matters. It is said that those who 
replied unsatisfactorily, or looked 
as though they might not be thor- 
oughly relied upon to love a be- 
loved leader sufficiently, got no 
trips to Mexico. 

Today the Doctor and his friends 
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are still demonstrating for the 
benefit of Spanish refugees, still 
sending petitions and _ telegrams, 
still collecting funds, but not with 
the Communists. They have be- 
latedly discovered that the follow- 
ers of Stalin are not really demo- 
cratic at all. They are now calling 
loudly on those who want to give 
money to the refugees to give it to 
them rather than to the vile Com- 
munists, and they are exhort- 
ing those who wish to annoy 
French consuls to annoy them 
through Dr. Negrin instead of 
through Stalin. 

Despite Congressional investiga- 


tions, exposés, and the general dis- 
illusionment which followed the 
Hitler-Stalin embrace, the comrades 
are still with us “demonstrating” 
and carrying on in much the same 
old way with no noticeable diminu- 
tion of strength. Democracy de- 
mands that they be allowed to 
propagate their ideas freely, but a 
number of reasonably tolerant lib- 
erals think that something might 
be done to protect the representa- 
tives of foreign nations in this 
country from constant insult, with- 
out seriously jeopardizing the civil 
liberties of American minority 
groups. 


DAWN IN A MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


HUS does the heart recall out of silence, 
Out of the shadows forgotten things, 
The memory that blesses like a benediction, 

The moment that forever after sings. 


Out of the dark a song like a silver 
Harp note falling; and the bird songs rise 

In chorus gay and lovely—an ancient hymn of beauty 
That heralded dawn across creation’s skies. 


Amethyst and rose, the hill tops 
Wear their bright veilings, and the forests burn 
Like altars with the sunrise; gray roads turn to gold, 
And beauty tips with flame the hillside fern. 


Thus does the heart renew out of darkness, 
Out of all doubt and questionings, 

The faith beholding beauty crown earth’s toil and labor— 
A holy Presence blessing common things! 
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GLORIANA* 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


E find it convenient to label 
the middle period of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance the Elizabethan 
Age, and we should be obliged to 
label it as such even had Queen 
Elizabeth not been the redoubtable 
person she was. But enormous 
though the Queen’s direct influence 
was both on foreign policy and the 
setting up of the Anglican religious 
Establishment—the one directed by 
a consummate Machiavellian, the 
other created by a skeptic with a 
personal leaning towards the exter- 
nals of Catholicism—she had little 
to do with those colonial experi- 
ments which may perhaps be con- 
sidered as the beginning of the Brit- 
ish Empire. If she invested money 
in the ventures of the Elizabethan 
pirates it was only for the sake of 
immediate returns; she was cer- 
tainly not thinking imperially. And 
though these same pirates manned 
most of the ships that defeated the 
Spanish Armada, that was no more 
than a lucky accident. As they 
themselves bitterly complained 
after the Battle of Gravelines, they 
could have completely annihilated 
the Spaniards had not Elizabeth’s 
parsimony kept them so short of 
supplies as to make pursuit im- 
possible. 

There is, however, a sense in 
which the Queen—since she stood 
as a symbol of England’s growing 
might—may be said to have in- 

1Part of a chapter from Theodore May- 


nard’s Queen Elizabeth, shortly to be pub- 
lished by the Bruce Company of Milwaukee. 





spired, or at least exhilarated, the 
Elizabethan poets. Yet even here 
too much cannot be conceded: the 
literary movement in England was 
part of the Renaissance and would 
have occurred whoever had occu- 
pied the English throne. If the 
poets flattered Elizabeth they did 
so for the same reason that her 
courtiers flattered her—the hope of 
getting something out of her. In 
this the poets were almost infinite- 
ly less successful than the court- 
iers. 

The truth is that in an age when 
a poet had to secure a patron to 
live at all, Elizabeth was nobody’s 
patron. It was in vain that writers 
did their fulsome best; she com- 
placently pocketed their compli- 
ments, they did not pocket her gold. 
Poor Spenser, though the least un- 
handsomely treated of them, wrote 
in his “Prothalamion” of lingering 
“at Princes’ Courts and expectation 
vain,” and so turned (though not 
without a despairing reference to 
“Great Eliza’s glorious name”) to 
the regnant favorite Essex, “Great 
England’s glory, and the World’s 
wide wonder.” But the poet’s 
apotheosis of Elizabeth as “Glori- 
ana” went for almost nothing. As 
for Lyly, who surely spread his adu- 
lation thick enough to satisfy even 
Elizabeth, he hati to write to the 
Queen, “After ten years’ tempest I 
must at the Court suffer shipwreck 
of my times, my hopes and my 
wits.” Little enough was done for 
either of them. As Professor 
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Cheney remarks, “Elizabeth had 
few generous impulses. No one of 
the great men of her time, in lit- 
erature, learning, civil, military or 
naval life was fully recognised or 
adequately rewarded by her. She 
was occasionally liberal to her 
favourites, but never lavish, except 
for her own personal adornment or 
gratification.” When she did en- 
rich a man it was either, as in the 
case of Hatton, at the expense of 
other men, or, as in the case of 
Leicester and Essex, at the expense 
of the country. The intellectual 
splendors of the period that bears 
her name owe virtually nothing to 
Elizabeth. 

Yet she was insatiable in demand- 
ing flattery from everybody. This 
was ladled out so lavishly that one 
is sickened to read the things people 
wrote and said. Disraeli three hun- 
dred years later was to express the 
opinion that when dealing with 
royalty one should lay the flattery 
on with a trowel. No men ever 
used the trowel with so extravagant 
a flourish as the Elizabethan court- 
iers and poets. 

Let us look at some of the stuff 
contemporary poets published 
about their Queen. To them she 
was “Judith” and “Deborah” and, as 
time wore on and the note had to 
be pitched still higher, “Diana” and 
“Cynthia,” the “Lady of the Sea,” 
and “Gloriana” and “Belphoebe.” 
To Sir Walter Raleigh she was “Vir- 
tue’s perfect image cast”—to that 
same Raleigh who made the devas- 
tating remark about her minions 
not being so happy as was com- 
monly supposed, because of their 
being ordered to uncomely employ- 
ments. But he knew his Elizabeth, 
and when he was sent to the Tower 
because of an affair with Elizabeth 
Throckmorton (the cousin of the 
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executed traitor, whom he after- 
wards married) he begged his 
keeper to be allowed to go out on 
the river in disguise when the royal 
barge was passing, “to ease his 
mind with but a sight of the Queen, 
or else his heart would break.” His 
request being refused (as he knew 
it would be), he threatened to stab 
himself and feigned madness—in 
the expectation that all this would 
be passed on to Elizabeth. In a 
letter to Robert Cecil he wrote, “I 
that was wont to behold her riding 
like Alexander, hunting like Diana, 
walking like Venus, the gentle air 
blowing her fair hair”—which was 
a wig!—‘“about her pure cheeks, 
like a nymph; sometimes sitting in 
the shade like a goddess; some- 
times singing like an angel; some- 
times playing like Orpheus. Behold 
the sorrows of the world! Once 
amiss hath bereaved me of all.” 

Spenser of course has reams in 
celebration of Elizabeth’s chastity. 
But one passage will suffice: in it 
he expresses his belief in the im- 
maculate conception of Anne Bo- 
leyn’s daughter! 


“Her birth was of the womb of 
morning dew, 
And her conception of the joyous 
prime, 
And all her whole creation did her 
shew 
Pure and unspotted from all loath- 
ly crime 
That is ingenerate in earthly 
slime. 
So was this virgin born, so was 
she bred, 
So was she trainéd up from time 
to time 
In all true virtue and true bounty- 
head, 
Till to her due perfection she was 
ripenéd.” 
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Let us pass to Ben Jonson. To 
him Elizabeth was “the bright mir- 
ror of true Chastity” and the “God- 
dess excellently bright”—though to 
do him justice he draws the line 
at Spenser’s theological imagery. 
Yet Jonson was the very man who, 
sitting at his ease with Drummond 
of Hawthornden, talked with such 
cynical frankness of Elizabeth’s 
sexual impediment and sexual per- 
version. One can only conclude 
that there was a complete divorce 
in his mind between the formal and 
public praises he addressed to the 
Queen and his private conviction. 
Shakespeare, though he, too, has a 
few “Elizabethan” references, is 
off-hand and perfunctory in com- 
parison with his fellow poets. 

Even the Catholic Constable 
wrote poems about Elizabeth, but 
his is merely the Petrarchan hyper- 
bole of the time. He does not as- 
sert, as a rule, her resplendent vir- 
tue. Instead he ingeniously con- 
trives to accuse her (it is needless 
to say, flatteringly) of having made 
him sin: 


“Thus sin thou caused —envy I 
mean, and pride— 

Thus fire and darkness do proceed 
from thee. 

The very pains which men in hell 
abide; 

Oh no; not hell but pugatorie this, 

Whose souls some say by angels 
punished be, 

For thou art she from whom this 
torment is.” 


And Robert Persons, the Jesuit, 
dedicating his Brief Discourse to 
her in 1580, refers only to “her 
noble and merciful disposition 
known and renowned throughout 
the world.” At that time he was 
still hoping that she would show 





herself less cruel to Catholics; it 
was afterward that his attitude to- 
ward her became bitter. 

If flattery in the form of literary 
exercises were all, one could stand 
it; what is really shocking is the 
blasphemous attempt to put Eliza- 
beth, whom Mr. E. M. Forster has 
wittily called a “public virgin,” in 
the place occupied in Catholic Eng- 
land by Our Lady. “The living 
God is only the English God,” wrote 
Lyly with Elizabethan arrogance. 
And a poem in Dowland’s Second 
Book of Songs or Airs contains this 
stanza: 


“When others sing Venite exulte- 
mus! 

Stand by, and turn to Noli emu- 
lari! 

For Quare fremuerunt use Ore- 
mus! 

Vivat Eliza! for an Ave Mary!” 


Nobody will seriously object to 
the association of Elizabeth with 
the medieval myth of the fierce uni- 
corn that could be captured only 
by a chaste maiden acting as a de- 
coy, though the cynical may per- 
haps wonder how many unicorns 
this virgin captured. The sort of 
thing that does arouse indignation 
is the publication of books to look 
like Catholic manuals of devotion, 
in which terms hallowed to the use 
of the Blessed Virgin are bestowed 
upon Elizabeth. In disgust, but to 
show what was actually printed, I 
quote the first paragraph on page 
307 of Thomas Bentley’s Monu- 
ment of Matrones, which appeared 
in 1582. It goes: “Elizabeth, thou 
virgin mine, the King’s daughter 
and fairest among women; most 
full of beauty and majesty, attend 
a little to my hest, and mark what 
I shall say. Thou art my daughter 
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indeed, this day have I begotten 
thee, and espoused thee to the King 
Christ, my Son, crowned thee with 
my gifts, and appointed thee Queen 
to reign over my holy mount Zion.” 
The rest of the book is in the same 
abominable strain, and if perhaps 
an extreme instance, it by no means 
stands alone. 

The only extenuation one can of- 
fer is that the whole period was 
preposterous, and that Gloriana was 
its fitting symbol. Never in the 
world’s history has the human 
body been so disguised and dis- 
torted. To splendor was sacrificed 
all sense of beauty, by men and 
women alike. It is therefore not 
surprising that the literature of the 
age should have been so often 
frantically remote from truth and 
reason. When Shan O’Neill ar- 
rived in London in 1562, just in 
time for the Twelfth Night festivi- 
ties, his gallow-glasses with their 
matted hair and their saffron robes 
appeared laughably outlandish in 
the eyes of the English courtiers. 
But what did O’Neill think of them? 
No African savages have more dis- 
figured themselves than these same 
Elizabethans. 

The sixteenth century, especially 
in England, was one of glaring con- 
trasts—heroism and the basest 
treachery, exquisite sensibility and 
a brutal insensitiveness, utter self- 
lessness and a crude greed: and 
these qualities existed side by side. 
Not infrequently the most extraordi- 
nary contradictions existed in the 
same person. Certainly few more 
inconsistent Elizabethans were 
found than Elizabeth herself. In 
one respect, however, she was al- 
ways the same. In avarice she grew 
—so to speak—more like herself as 
she grew older. It was not enough 
that poets should hymn her praises 
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and that courtiers should frame 
elaborate compliments: she had to 
have tangible proofs of the estima- 
tion in which she was held. She 
expected (and received) every New 
Year’s Day valuable presents, and 
the ones that pleased her best were 
those in cash.2 We have a record 
of what she got at the opening of 
1578 —it was £993.13.4, nearly 
$40,000 in modern values. The 
third volume of Nichols’s Prog- 
resses tells us that she got only 
£750 in 1600, perhaps an index to 
her waning popularity. She had so 
little longer to live that it was hard- 
ly worth while to purchase her 
favor. 

Her indubitable splendors were, 
in truth, increasingly tinged with 
the farcical. She was Gloriana, full 
of sprightliness, kicking her heels 
in old age, but angular now and so 
toothless that it was not always 
easy to understand what she said. 
She had had, according to common 
repute, an endless series of lovers, 
and was still supposed to have lov- 
ers. Yet in spite of this she was 
the “mirror of chastity” and the 
“Virgin Queen.” The absurdity of 
the situation was not lost upon 
those who praised her to her face 
and snickered behind her back. 
They had to revenge themselves 
somehow. 

Astonishing pictures have been 
drawn for us by the Ambassadors 
at her Court. Thus De Maisse 
notes that she “talked of her fool- 
ishness and ugliness to provoke 
compliments, which she swallowed; 
she apologised for her dowdiness 
when she was clothed in silver tis- 


2The ladies of the Court usually gave 
clothes. Men gave gold and silver. But of 
course this giving of presents was by no 
means limited to New Year’s Day. At any 
time a favor was sought it was advisable to 
pave the way with a handsome gift. 
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sue and loaded with jewels. She 
was coquettish, gay, frivolous and 
indelicate.” He relates going to see 
her one day when “‘she had a petti- 
coat of white damask, girdled and 
open in front, as was also her 
chemise, in such a manner that she 
often opened this dress and one 
could see her belly, and even to the 
navel.” On another page he remarks 
that this exhibition was clearly 
quite deliberate, for it was sev- 
eral times repeated. Mr. Lytton 
Strachey mildly surmises that 
“perhaps the unaccountable wom- 
an had merely been feeling a little 
vague and fantastic that morning 
when she put on her clothes.” 

De Maisse has a number of other 
observations to offer on Gloriana. 
“When a man speaks to her,” he 
writes, “and especially when he 
says something displeasing, she in- 
terrupts not seldom; and by reason 
of her interruptions very often she 
misunderstands what is said to her 
and misreports it to her Council. 
Hence comes the custom of deliv- 
ering to the Council in writing what 
has been said to her. She is a 
haughty woman, falling easily into 
rebuke.” Elsewhere in his book 
he says, “As for her face, it is and 
appears to be very aged. It is long 
and thin, and her teeth are very 
yellow and unequal, compared with 
what they were formerly, so they 
say, and on the left side less than 
the right. Many of them are miss- 
ing so that one cannot understand 
her when she speaks quickly.” Yet 
he is fair enough to add, “It is not 
possible to see a woman of so fine 
and vigorous a disposition both in 
mind and body,” shading in his 
portrait with, “When anyone speaks 
of her beauty she says she was 
never beautiful, although she had 
that reputation thirty years ago. 
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Nevertheless she speaks of her 
beauty as often as she can.” One 
can almost hear the guffaws ring- 
ing yet of the young gallants who 
regaled each other afterward with 
an account of the titbits of flattery 
they had offered the Queen and 
that she had gobbled down. 
Abroad, too, her weakness was 
well known and _ systematically 
traded upon. Thus when Unton, 
the English Ambassador, showed 
Henry IV. a miniature of Elizabeth 
while the King was walking in his 
garden with his mistress, Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, Henry had immediately 
to snatch away the picture and cov- 
er it with kisses, vowing that he had 
never in all his life seen anything 
so lovely. He knew that Unton 
could be relied on to send Eliza- 
beth a full report of what had hap- 
pened. Nor did it lose anything in 
the telling: Unton was careful to 
assure his Queen that she com- 
pletely outshone the beauteous 
Gabrielle. Elizabeth was a con- 
noisseur of such dramatic settings. 
There was at times a touch of the 
macabre about her. We have an 
account of Gloriana in her sixty- 
fourth year receiving a German 
visitor and wearing upon her 
breast, which he noticed was other- 
wise bare, a filigree lace shawl on 
which sat a hideous black spider 
that appeared to be alive. But the 
foreigner did not fail to notice at 
the same time the vigor of the old 
lady. She kept him standing, while 
she herself stood, for a full hour.* 
In every way, indeed, she was 
robust, not least of all in her taste 
in pleasures, for though she de- 
lighted in dancing and music— 
playing excellently on the virgin- 
als, having for instructor William 


3 Von Kiarwill’s Elizabeth and Some For- 
eigners, p. 394. 
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Byrd—she turned with equal zest 
to cock - fighting and bull - baiting, 
sometimes varying this noble sport 
by setting an ape on a mule’s back 
and sending mastiffs after them. 
However, in this respect she must 
be admitted to have been no more 
Elizabethan than a good many 
other people. Philip Stubbes might 
well ask in his Anatomie of Abuses 
(1583): “What Christian heart can 
take pleasure to see one poor beast 
rend, tear and kill another for his 
foolish pleasure?” The answer is 
that the Christian heart of the Vir- 
gin Queen enjoyed the spectacle 
mightily. 

She was in fact a virago as well as 
a virgo. Gloriana had a glorious 
temper; she spat and swore and 
shied her slippers at Walsingham, 
and slapped her maids - of - honor, 
and had violent tantrums and fits 
of hysterics; and her biographers 
politely cough behind their hands 
and murmur, “nerves, just nerves!” 

Often enough it was just bad 
manners. Thus when Sir Roger 
Williams appeared before her to 
present a petition she refused to 
notice him except to scream, “Pho, 
Williams, how your boots stink!” 
(He had on boots of untanned 
leather, and perhaps they were a 
trifle “high.”) He drily retorted, 
“Tut, Madam, it is my suit that 
stinks, not my boots.” That we 
may excuse; it was redeemed by 
Sir Roger’s wit—fully relished by 
Elizabeth. But what excuse can 
we find when the Queen, having 
taken an odd dislike to the fringe 
on a courtier’s dress, spat on it! 
Her coarseness was at any moment 
only too likely to manifest itself in 
such ways. 

Yet with it all—and partly be- 
cause of it—she was a great per- 
sonality. Eccentric, ill - natured, 
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vulgar—and all the same a genius, 
an “original,” a “character.” To 
such the English always extend 
their admiration. The state she 
kept was gorgeous even if her man- 
ner of life was gross. De Maisse 
notes: “When the Queen is served, 
a great table is set in the Presence 
Chamber near the Queen’s throne. 
The cloth being laid, a gentleman 
and a lady come in, walking from 
the end of the room with the cover, 
and make three reverences, the one 
by the door, the next in the middle 
of the chamber, the third by the 
table.” But he also notes that “her 
service is neither very sumptuous 
nor delicate.” One shudders still 
at the thought of her hideous break- 
fast of beer and mutton - broth. 
Even the delicious airs played by 
the musicians can hardly reconcile 
us to that. 

The ceremonial deference with 
which she was treated was charac- 
teristic of Gloriana’s demands up- 
on her subjects. When she visited 
a country house—as she often did, 
as the expense had to be borne by 
her entertainers—her host and 
hostess received her upon their 
knees. This, however, did not al- 
ways get them gracious words of 
thanks at their guest’s departure. 
“Madam, I may not; mistress | 
must not call you,” said Elizabeth 
to Archbishop Parker’s wife on 
saying good-by. As for Edward 
Rookwood of Euston, a Catholic 
who in 1578 entertained the Queen 
and her entourage for several days, 
he was arrested for having ven- 
tured into her “Real Presence.” 
A pleasant way of saying fare- 
well! 

In the same attitude of abase- 
ment the House of Commons was 
expected to listen to the speeches 
from the throne, and when the 
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courtiers addressed the Queen they, 
too, dropped on their knees. At 
the service in the royal chapel Dr. 
Bull and the other members of the 
choir on entering and departing 
had to make a low obeisance to her 
chair—if she happened to be ab- 
sent. We even hear of how Dr. 
Dawson of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, when preaching at Paul’s 
Cross on November 2, 1602, kept 
on his velvet cap while praying, or 
when in his sermon he mentioned 
God, but raised it obsequiously at 
the name of the Queen.‘ 


So much for Gloriana herself; 
something must now be said about 
Gloriana’s England. It can only be 
a few words, for the subject of social 
conditions in the sixteenth century 
fills many books. Such works as 
those by Thorold Rogers and R. 
H. Tawney present a very different 
picture than that which dazzles the 
popular imagination. Hubert Hall 
puts the matter succinctly when he 
says, “With good reason we may 
call the Elizabethan a ‘golden’ age, 
for gold was the national divinity,” 
and concludes that “the state of so- 
ciety was the worst that had ever 
before been in the land.” The best 
men of the time were nearly all 
laudatores tempori acti and con- 
sidered their age one of degenera- 
tion. Shakespeare is full of this. 
But the line of the minor poet, 
Thomas Bastard, is indicative of 
this widespread idea. “The first and 
riper world of men,” he wrote, in a 
nostalgic feeling for the past. 

4Some rather comical things occurred as a 
result of England’s transition from Catholi- 
cism to Protestantism. The members of Par- 
liament keep up the quaint tradition of wear- 
ing their hats inside the House, but have to 
raise them while passing the Speaker. Few 
of them know that this is a deformed survival 
from Catholic times—when there was a chepel 


to be passed. Then the Members doffed their 
caps to the Blessed Sacrament. 


It was a period when, as never 
before, a few men made fortunes 
and the mass of the people became 
more and more impoverished. The 
“prosperity” which both Cecil and 
Elizabeth herself * advanced as a 
token of Heaven’s favor and a proof 
of the truth of the new religion— 
so anticipating the popularization 
of the argument by Macaulay—was 
merely that of the wealth of the 
wealthy, upon which was founded 
the capitalist system that still 
plagues us. Magnificent buildings 
were being put up everywhere—that 
in Hertfordshire which Cecil took 
sixteen years to build and Hatton’s 
Holderby House in Northampton- 
shire are examples occurring at 
once to the mind—but at the same 
time there was bitter destitution for 
rapidly increasing numbers. The 
courtiers, the yeomen, the pirates, 
and some of the merchants were 
getting rich, but the enactment of 
poor laws tell their tale. The regu- 
lations governing “masterless men” 
(or the unemployed) and the strin- 
gent conditions binding employers 
not to pay more than a certain sum, 
or the employed to accept more, 
and forbidding them to leave their 
employment, indicate that the only 
kind of social security was along 
somewhat Fascist lines. They cer- 
tainly were far removed from either 
medieval or modern concepts of 
liberty. 

So severe were these laws that 
vagrants and the unemployed, un- 
less they found work or entered a 


5“Tt is clear as daylight to the world,” 
Elizabeth wrote, “that God’s blessing rests 
upon us, upon our people and realm, with all 
the plainest signs of prosperity, peace, obedi- 
ence, riches and power and increase of our 
subjects.” A more profound mind than 
Elizabeth’s or Cecil’s—Francis Bacon’s—ob- 
served that prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament, adversity of the New. I deny, 
however, that there was any prosperity—ex- 
cept of the kind of which society should be 
ashamed. 
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work-house, often ended by travel- 
ing in a cart to the gallows,—this, 
except at Halifax, which went in 
for the ax instead, and so was care- 
fully avoided by all rogues and 
vagabonds. Many an old soldier, 
broken in the wars and unable to 
work, called to the bystanders as 
the rope was being fastened round 
his neck that this was a shameful 
way to be treated by the country 
for which he had fought. Over eight 
hundred people—men and women 
—were hanged every year on a 
charge of “vagabondage,” and quite 
half of those so condemned were 
sentenced by magistrates at Quar- 
ter Sessions at which no juries were 
called. All this was in an Eng- 
land that even at the end of the 
reign had a population of hardly 
more than four million. 

Because of the widespread dis- 
tress petty thieves and pickpockets 
abounded. Robert Greene was their 
contemporary historian and gives 
expert information: the good pick- 
pocket or “Exquisite Foist” (to dis- 
tinguish him from the crude cut- 
purse) must have, he says, three 
properties that a good surgeon 
should have—an eagle’s eye, a 
lady’s hand, and a lion’s heart. The 
unprecedented increase of beggars 
and bandits and bawds is very far 
from bearing out the claims for 
prosperity. The best one can say 
for Elizabeth is that the dispos- 
session of the poor was begun not 
by her but by her father and the 
gang that ruled England in her 
brother’s time; she merely in- 
herited their havoc. And though 
she had no compassion for the poor 
—unlike her sister Mary, who used 
to visit them incognita—she must 
be credited with so careful a man- 
agement of her estate that the inci- 
dence of taxes was relatively light. 





Then, too, years occurred when 
trade was good, and there was 
something like a boom to cover up 
the fact that the majority of Eng- 
lishmen were desperately poor. 
During 1576 and 1587 the mer- 
chants reaped a rich harvest. After- 
ward the wool trade declined, for 
many reasons—among which must 
be mentioned the insecurity brought 
about by piracy and the competition 
of the Dutch; and during the same 
period, because England had largely 
ceased to be a grain raising country, 
food prices skyrocketed. On the 
other hand, as rents steadily rose, 
the landowners were able to recoup 
themselves for their other losses by 
bearing down on their tenants. The 
poor could always be invited to con- 
sole themselves for their hard lot by 
remembering Gloriana their Virgin 
Queen and the wickedness of the 
Catholics and the machinations of 
Spain. 

Because of these circumstances 
there was something artificial about 
the extravagant talk of the poets 
who lived on the courtiers’ patron- 
age. Their note was too forced to 
be convincing. It was all the more 
feverishly forced because the fact 
was every year becoming more clear 
that a victory over the Spaniards 
did not altogether compensate for a 
lack of bread. The official adula- 
tion waxed more perfervid as the 
popularity of Elizabeth declined— 
as decline it did at the end of her 
reign. Not all the adulation in the 
world could quite conceal that the 
years 1594 to 1596 especially were 
“years of dearth.” We hear of 
people having sometimes to travel 
as far as sixty miles to buy corn; 
that was what the Dean of Durham 
reported. And the letters of the 
period show that prices of wheat 
doubled and sometimes quadrupled 














themselves. Even the rich were 
getting a little nervous over the 
situation. From them we catch the 
note of a desire for a change. The 
horizon was being scanned for the 
Queen’s successor. Parliament 
was growing restive. The death of 
Elizabeth—which had once been 
dreaded by those in power as a Ca- 
lamity that would set the Queen of 
Scots upon the English throne— 
was being waited for with impa- 
tience. Perhaps when England got 
a King—even if he did come from 
Scotland—things would in some 
way improve. 

But Gloriana lived doughty to 
the last, and never failed to stage 
a striking performance when it was 
called for. Her ministers humored 
her; her courtiers continued to flat- 
ter her; a'l of them knew that, 
however absurd she might be, she 
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was nevertheless a remarkable old 
lady, a great personage. She could 
still give her exhibitions; she still 
retained all her arts of showman- 
ship. Thus when Paulus Jaline, 
the Ambassador of Sigismund, King 
of Poland, came for an audience in 
July, 1597, and instead of dishing 
out the customary flattery read off 
a list of complaints, the old lioness 
roused herself and at once shot 
back a fierce reply in vituperative 
Latin, much to the Ambassador’s 
astonishment. When he had bowed 
his dumfounded self out, the Queen 
turned- with a flushed face and 
cackled to her courtiers, “God’s 
death, my lords, I have been en- 
forced this day to scour up my old 
Latin!” 

No other monarch in Christen- 
dom could have done it. Elizabeth 
was, after all, still Gloriana. 


SING ME A SONG 


By CrisTEL HASTINGS 


ING me a song, but let its notes 


Be melodies I knew 
In leafy lanes when songsters sang 
High in the mystic blue. 


Sing me a song of whispering surf, 

Of thundering waves at sea, 

When winds sang in the high white sails 
And roving hearts were free. 


Sing me a song at eventide— 
My weary feet must roam 
Along a garden wall somewhere— 


Sing me a song of home. 

















THE SKELETON IN THE RUE VAUGIRARD 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


N September 13, 1821, a sixty- 

eight-year-old widow named 
Mme. Houet disappeared mysteri- 
ously from her residence on the 
rue de Maturins, in Paris. Al- 
though the police had their suspi- 
cions of foul play, they were baffled 
by the absence of facts upon which 
to construct a case against any of 
the suspects. 

Mme. Houet, who had possessed 
a fortune of some forty thousand 
francs, had only two close relatives 
—a son, who was almost an idiot, 
and a daughter who was married to 
a man named Robert. This M. 
Robert combined two trades. He 
was an engraver of crystals and a 
wine-merchant. He had been on 
bad terms for some time with his 
mother-in-law, and she had been 
heard to express the fear that she 
would sometime die at his hands. 
It was natural, therefore, that the 
police should inquire minutely into 
Robert’s movements at the time of 
Mme. Houet’s disappearance. 

It appeared that on the day when 
she had last been seen, at 6 A. M., 
Robert had called at his mother-in- 
law’s house and invited her to take 
breakfast at the home of himself 
and his wife. Mme. Houet told him 
that she would join them later. At 
seven o'clock, her house-servant, 
who slept out, appeared and was 
soundly rated for being late. At 
that time the old lady was dressed 
te go out and apparently waiting 
only the servant’s arrival before 
leaving the house. This she now 
did; but, in the servant’s opinion, 





she seemed to be considerably more 
agitated than the circumstances 
warranted and, as she went out, 
was muttering and talking to her- 
self. She was last seen walking 
along the street in the direction of 
the house occupied by the Roberts. 

Toward eleven o’clock that morn- 
ing Mme. Robert came to her moih- 
er’s house to inquire why she had 
not kept her appointment for break- 
fast. The next morning a friend of 
the family called at the home of 
the Roberts to inform them that 
Mme. Houet had not yet been heard 
from. Robert was there alone at 
the time. 

“Do not speak of this to my 
wife,” he said. “It will only make 
her uneasy. I shall not tell her 
till Sunday.” 

Two days later a M. Herolle re- 
ceived a letter, purporting to be 
from Mme. Houet, stating that she 
was about to go on a trip and would 
be absent for several days. About 
the same time one of her tenants 
received a letter, apparently signed 
by her, in which she intimated that 
she was about to commit suicide. 
The police suspected both of these 
letters to be forgeries. But it does 
not appear that any definite opin- 
ion on this point was obtained 
from Mme. Robert, who would cer- 
tainly have been familiar with her 
mother’s handwriting. The authori- 
ties were engaged in trying to build 
up a case against Robert, whom 
they suspected of having made 
away with his mother-in-law, and 
perhaps feared that inquiries ad- 
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dressed to his wife might arouse 
his suspicions. However, they had 
nothing but suspicions to go upon. 
It was true that Robert was much 
embarrassed for money at the time 
and that the death of his mother- 
in-law would be of substantial 
benefit to him; but that was all. 
Early the following year the Tri- 
bunal of Justice decided that there 
was no ground for further investi- 
gation. 

Robert went away for a short 
time after this decision, but re- 
turned in 1823, accompanied by a 
man named Veron, who thereafter 
made his home with the Roberts on 
the rue de la Harpe. Soon the two 
received a call from another man 
named Bastien, who was met by 
Veron and given a 250 franc note. 
A little later Bastien called again 
and demanded a personal interview 
with Robert. This interview devel- 
oped into a furious altercation and 
Veron rushed into the room and 
separated the pair. Bastien ran 
out, leaving on the table a bond for 
20,000 francs, which lacked only a 
signature. A pen, filled with ink, 
which lay ready beside the bond, 
gave Veron the impression that 
Bastien had brought the bond for 
Robert’s signature and that the 
quarrel had arisen because of the 
latter’s refusal to sign. He urged 
Robert to complain to the police, 
but Robert refused. 

The explanation which Robert 
at first made to Veron was that 
the quarrel had arisen over losses 
at a card game. Later, however, 
he became confidential, asserted 
that Bastien was a_blackmailer 
whose demands were becoming in- 
tolerable, and proposed to Veron 
that the two of them should lure 
Bastien to the house again, make 
away with him, and bury the body 
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in the garden. Veron, who does 
not seem to have been easily 
shocked or disturbed by proposals 
of a criminal nature, later testified 
that he considered the proposition, 
at the time, as “assez drole.” He 
declined to have anything to do 
with it. 

A few days later Bastien called 
again, in Veron’s absence. When 
the latter arrived, Robert confided 
to him that Bastien had held a pis- 
tol to his head and compelled bim 
to sign a bond for 30,000 francs. 
Veron again urged him to call the 
police, but Robert refused, saying 
that he disliked any scandal and 
preferred to move to some other 
locality to avoid further trouble. 
This he soon did, and took up resi- 
dence in the village of Dannemoine. 
Here he remained until 1827, when 
Bastien discovered his whereabouts 
and succeeded in exacting 6,000 
francs from him. 

All this while the police had not 
lost sight of Robert and, in some 
manner, were informed to a certain 
extent of what was going on. Con- 
necting the attempts to blackmail 
Robert with what they still be- 
lieved to have been the murder of 
Mme. Houet, they instituted a sec- 
ond inquiry into that affair; but 
lack of the corpus delicti made in- 
evitable a decree that there was no 
ground for investigation. 

In the meanwhile the Roberts 
moved again—this time to Ville- 
neuve-le-Roi—and it was some little 
time before Bastien got on their 
track again. But he finally did so 
and, one morning, knocked on the 
door. As soon as it was opened to 
him, he forced his way into the 
house. 

“What do you want this time, 
you villain?” demanded Robert. 

“Why, my dear old friend,” said 
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Bastien, “what a way is this to greet 
a pal? I am getting tired of roam- 
ing about the world. I would like 
to settle down in some quiet little 
town, and it seems to me that this 
would be just the place for me, 
where I can have as neighbor my 
old friend Robert. All I require for 
this purpose is the modest little 
sum of 40,000 francs.” 

Robert protested that he pos- 
sessed no such sum and that he 
would not give it to him if he did. 

“You assassin!” shouted Bastien. 
“Do you require me to mount the 
roof and proclaim that Robert has 
murdered his mother-in-law?” 

“Quiet, I beg of you!” said Rob- 
ert. “Do you wish to ruin me?” 

He ran out of the house to es- 
cape from his tormentor and met, 
at the door, a neighbor who had 
heard the altercation and was about 
to enter. 

The neighbor suggested that the 
police should be sent for and the 
disturber arrested, but Robert 
vetoed this energetically. 

“For God’s sake, no!” he ex- 
claimed wildly. Then, to his neigh- 
bor’s astonishment, he dashed into 
the house again and upstairs to the 
roof, from which he made his 
escape at the back, while Bastien 
waited for him at the door. 

Robert did not return to Vil- 
leneuve-le-Roi for two weeks. Bas- 
tien waited there for him for that 
length of time, but Mme. Robert 
refused him admission to the house 
and asserted, when he came to the 
door, that she had no knowledge 
of her husband’s whereabouts. 
Nevertheless, when Bastien finally 
wearied of his vigil and left the 
town, Robert was somehow ap- 
prised of this and promptly re- 
turned home. 

Another character now appeared 
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upon the scene—a man named 
Gouvernat, who declared himself to 
be a confidant and agent of Bas- 
tien. He called upon Robert who, 
at the first mention of the name of 
Bastien, refused him admittance 
and attempted to close the door in 
his face. 

“Not so fast!” said Gouvernat, 
blocking this attempt. “Take a 
look at my credentials first!” 

These proved to be two slips of 
paper, the one a list of names and 
addresses and the other a diagram, 
the sight of which caused Robert 
to turn pale. It was a plan of a 
garden, and in one corner was a 
red cross. 

“Enough!” said Robert. 
do you want me to do?” 

“You will meet me tonight,” said 
Gouvernat, naming the hour, “at 
the inn in the village, and you will 
have with you the sum of money 
which Bastien told you that he re- 
quired.” 

Robert, 


“What 


pale and_ trembling, 
promised to obtain the money dur- 
ing the day and to keep the ap- 


pointment. But as soon as Gouver- 
nat had taken his leave, he hastily 
packed up some of his belongings 
and, with his wife, fled to another 
town. Gouvernat and Bastien 
waited in vain for him at the inn. 
When Bastien was finally forced to 
the conclusion that Robert had had 
a change of heart, he went to the 
house himself. It was closed and 
locked and Bastien, furiously angry 
at the manner in which he had been 
tricked, took a piece of chalk and 
wrote on the street door: “Robert 
has murdered his mother-in-law, 
the widow Houet.” 

This angry and ill-advised ges- 
ture of Bastien’s was just what the 
police were waiting for as an open- 
ing wedge in a new investigation of 
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the crime which they still firmly 
believed to have been committed. 
Considerably to his surprise, Bas- 
tien was promptly arrested, jailed 
and searched. In his pocket was 
found a carefully recorded memo- 
randum, in his own handwriting 
which read as follows: 


“June 21—M. Robert hired cel- 
lar rue de Deux Portes—rue de 
Vaugirard, small house. 

“July 21—Borrowed 700 francs. 
Later received money to purchase 
spade, pick, and watering - can. 
Same day bought one-half bushel of 
lime.” 


An endorsement on this paper 
read: “Plan for the murder of the 
widow Houet by the Roberts, for 
which we have hired the cellar, 
and afterward the house, rue de 
Vaugirard.” 


Accompanying this document 
was a plan of a garden, with a spot 
in it marked with a red cross, and 
another note which read: 


“The court has decided that, as 
to Bastien, there is non lien [no 
ground for process]; as regards 
Robert, non quant a présent. This 
decision is final for Bastien, accord- 
ing to the legal maxim, non bis in 
idem. Even were Bastien to own 
himself guilty, he cannot again be 
prosecuted; the judgment is irrev- 
ocable.”’ 


“This,” remarked the commis- 
sary of police, “accounts for this 
man Bastien’s extraordinary au- 
dacity. Wherever he obtained this 
remarkable legal opinion, evidently 
he relies upon it and considers him- 
self immune. We shall teach him 
something!” 

Although nearly twelve years had 
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now elapsed since the mysterious 
disappearance of the widow Houet, 
the police were for the first time in 
a position to complete their proof 
of her murder by producing the 
corpus delicti. The scene in which 
this denouement was brought about 
was staged in a manner suitable to 
the dramatic features of the occa- 
sion. On the morning chosen for 
the event, two carriages drove to the 
door of No. 81 rue Vaugirard. From 
the first descended a middle-aged 
gentleman, of distinguished appear- 
ance, bearing a portfolio of papers. 
He was the Attorney General. Ac- 
companying him was a short, stout 
man, wearing a pair of large, green 
spectacles, and a tall, thin man, 
who looked as though he might be 
a better-class mechanic. These last 
two individuals were closely guard- 
ed by gendarmes and their general 
aspect indicated that they were not 
greatly pleased with the proceed- 
ings. The stout man was Robert 
and the other Bastien. 

From the second carriage de- 
scended the celebrated analytical 
chemist, M. Orfila, accompanied by 
a gentleman who carried a case of 
surgical instruments. 

“My colleague and I await your 
directions, M. Attorney General,” 
said M. Orfila. “What is this busi- 
ness? Poison? Autopsy?” 

“Neither,” replied the Attorney 
General, with a smile. “For that 
the police surgeons would suffice. 
This is archeology.” 

The party entered the garden, 
where a table had been placed, with 
writing materials, in the shade of 
a mulberry tree. Close at hand 
waited two laborers, with spades 
and pickaxes. The Attorney Gen- 
eral drew from his portfolio a dia- 
gram, which he laid on the table 
before him, placed his finger on a 











corner which was marked with a 
red cross, and then, indicating a 
sodded spot at the base of a small 
apricot tree, said to the workman, 
“Dig there!” 

The sod and topsoil were quickly 
removed. Then, suddenly, one of 
the pickaxes sank into what seemed 
to be an excavation. Robert 
flinched and gripped his compan- 
ion’s arm. The workmen removed 
a layer of sand with their spades 
and uncovered what appeared to be 
a crust of lime. When this was cut 
away, a narrow grave was disclosed, 
at the bottom of which lay a skele- 
ton, perfectly complete and pre- 
served. A gold ring was on the 
middle finger of the left hand and 
around the neck was a tightly 
knotted cord. 

“Remarkable!” exclaimed M. Or- 
fila, with the enthusiasm of the 
scientist. “It is quicklime, but 
whoever made use of it to destroy 
the corpse must have neglected to 
use sufficient water. What was in- 
tended to consume has actually pre- 
served. The flesh, of course, has 
disappeared and the cord about the 
neck will, I imagine, crumble away 
at a touch, but the skeleton is per- 
fect. What do you wish us to do, 
M. Attorney General?” 

“What I ask of you, M. Orfila, 
and your friend, Dr. Dumontier,” 
said the Attorney General, “is, so 
to speak, to re-clothe these bones 
with flesh—to tell me to whom they 
once belonged —the sex, the age, 
and exactly how long they have 
rested in this unknown grave.” 

“That should be the simplest 
thing in the world for my col- 
league,” replied Dumontier. “As 
for myself, by merely examining 
the skull, I could tell you, also, 
what were the peculiar habits, 
thoughts, passions, vices and vir- 
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tues of the soul by which it was 
inhabited.” 

The others smiled at this, for 
they knew Dumontier to be notori- 
ous for the extravagance of his pro- 
fessional claims. But all set them- 
selves to work immediately upon 
their examination, with the assist- 
ance of the police medical examin- 
ers who had by now made their 
appearance. Aided, as they were, 
by the remarkably fine condition of 
the bones, it was not long before 
the medical men arrived at their 
conclusions, in which all were 
agreed. 

“We find,” announced M. Orfila, 
“that the remains were those of a 
woman, four feet, eight inches tall, 
of advanced age — probably about 
seventy—never accustomed to bod- 
ily toil, and that death occurred 
about ten to twelve years ago, 
caused by strangulation, and that 
burial followed within a few hours 
—that is, before rigidity set in. 

“And I can add to that,” declared 
the irrepressible Dumontier. “I 
will tell you her character—she was 
avaricious, distrustful, timid, and 
passionate.” 

The Attorney General turned to 
the two prisoners. “You have 
heard what these gentlemen re- 
port,” he said. “I have only to add 
that they knew nothing of the mat- 
ter for which they were invited to 
come here this morning; yet in two 
hours they have drawn a perfect 
picture of your victim. It only re- 
mains for me to disclose her name, 
which you two men know quite as 
well as I do. It was the widow 
Houet. 

Robert answered nothing, but he 
was clearly greatly unnerved and 
shaken by the proceedings. Bas- 
tien, however, fortified by his be- 
lief in his fancied legal immunity, 























smiled impudently and remarked, 
“We shall see what we shall see!” 

This dramatic scene in the gar- 
den of the house on the rue de Vau- 
girard, when it became known, 
created a great public interest in 
the case against Robert and Bas- 
tien, who were brought to trial for 
the murder in the Assize Court of 
the Seine on August 12, 1833. No 
accusation was made against Mme. 
Robert and we may only guess as 
to how much, if any, guilty knowl- 
edge she may have had of her 
mother’s murder. The only refer- 
ence to any connection on her part 
with the plot appears to be con- 
tained in Bastien’s memorandum, 
where he mentioned the “Roberts.” 
He made no charge against her in 
his testimony. 

The courtroom was packed with 
spectators. The judge, as was usual 
in all French criminal trials, played 
with the accused as a cat does with 
a mouse. The prisoners were first 
threatened, then ridiculed, then al- 
ternately prodded into turning 
against each other. Bastien stout- 
ly affirmed that he had had no 
knowledge of the murder until 
later, but that when he learned of 
it, he had taken advantage of the 
information to use Robert, as he 
expressed it, as his “milch cow.” 
Robert, panicky and unnerved, 
summoned up the strength to deny 
Bastien’s story and insisted that he 
had given the latter the bond for 
30,000 francs as payment of a bet 
which he had lost to him. 

After the positive identification 
of the victim, the accumulation of 
suspicious circumstances which 
were proven, and many damaging 
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admissions extracted from the pris- 
oners, no doubt remained in the 
minds of the spectators as to the 
guilt of both. But the jury were 
evidently not so sure, for they re- 
mained out a long time. When they 
returned, they pronounced as their 
verdict that Bastien was guilty of 
the murder, with premeditation; 
and that Robert was guilty of hav- 
ing procured the murder, but inno- 
cent of actual participation in it. 
And they added, to the astonish- 
ment of everyone, that there were 
extenuating circumstances. 

Sentence was passed, and re- 
ceived by Bastien with perfect 
calmness. Robert staggered and 
would have fallen, had he not been 
supported by a guard. The sen- 
tence was that both should be ex- 
posed publicly on a scaffold and 
then sent to the galleys for life. A 
perfect fury of gibes and insults 
greeted the prisoners upon their 
“exposure.” Such cries as “Down 
with the murderers!” and “To the 
guillotine with them!” gave evi- 
dence of the manner in which pub- 
lic opinion regarded the decision of 
the jury. 

At the moment of passing sen- 
tence, Bastien had made a slight 
movement, which was taken to be 
merely a start of surprise. But 
when he was taken to his cell, he 
collapsed and sank to the floor. It 
was found that he had stabbed 
himself with a pair of scissors—a 
last desperate effort to escape pay- 
ing the penalty. But the wound 
was slight and he soon recovered 
sufficiently to join his fellow-mur- 
derer on the scaffold and toil with 
him in the galleys. 














THE BROTHERHOOD OF CAIN 


By A. N. RAYBOULD 


URING the Middle Ages, while 

Europe was dominated by the 
one great brotherhood of the faith 
we heard little of fraternities found- 
ed as substitutes for that brother- 
hood, little of political philosophies, 
or secular ideologies conceived in 
indifference toward, or in opposi- 
tion to the teachings of the Church 
and the tenets of Christian phi- 
losophy. 

But with the passing away of the 
old faith, the need of some secular 
fraternity made itself felt. Free- 
masonry has identified itself with 
this need. Men have to bind them- 
selves together, if not with a com- 
mon faith then with other interests 
and ideals. It was Rousseau with 
his famous Contrat Social, and his 
doctrine of the perfectibility of man, 
who gave the strongest impetus to 
the idea. This doctrine founded on 
a contempt of religious faith, led in 
the end to the French Revolution, to 
the guillotine on which so many of 
the elite of France were to perish. 
This might be called the first 
brotherhood of Cain, one which dis- 
tinguished itself by murder, terror 
and destruction. 

Since Rousseau on his peaceful 
island preached those doctrines 
which were to lead to the French 
Revolution, with its proclamation 
of fraternity, equality, liberty, a 
revolution which has determined 
the subsequent course of history, 
how many other brotherhoods, con- 
ceived perhaps on other peaceful 
islands, have not come, bringing 
with them other revolutions and 





upheavals, and gone leaving no 
lasting sentiment of true brother- 
hood among men. 

The Contrat Social, and the doc- 
trine of man’s perfectibility were 
not the only streams that flowed 
from Rousseau’s island. There the 
Romantic movement also had its 
rise, and with it another idea of 
fraternity. In its essence this 
movement, with its recognition of 
different values, and its attempted 
fusion of varied cultures, tended to- 
ward unity and brotherhood. It 
even held the germ of a larger hope 
because it harked back to the 
Church as to a possible basis for 
unity. But the Romantic move- 
ment, built as it was on feeling 
rather than on faith, on sentiment 
rather than on reason, was to per- 
ish quickly before the onslaughts 
of a mechanical age. Applied sci- 
ence was to override the dreams of 
poets and altruists. 

A new fraternity had to be found. 
The endless possibilities of applied 
science were to give it birth, bring- 
ing with them the dawn of a new 
civilization. There was a time when 
men dreamed that the barriers be- 
tween nations and between indi- 
viduals could be broken down by the 
wonders of technical science. Men 
were to converse across continents, 
to send messages through the air, to 
fly across oceans, to listen to the 
music of the spheres by the turning 
of a lever. Men can now actually 
do these things, but are they really 
nearer to fraternity than they were 
before? New York can converse with 
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London today, but does the Ameri- 
can of today understand his Eng- 
lish brother better than in the days 
when Emerson, traveling perhaps 
by stage coach, penetrated to the 
heart of England and left a true and 
lasting portrait of the Englishman 
as he found him? The capitals of 
the world are all now within easy 
distance to the aviator, but is he 
nearer to the cultures that built 
them, or to the faiths out of which 
they grew? Are Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, now when they can be car- 
ried about in compact boxes, better 
understood than in the days when 
men traveled fifty miles to hear a 
sonata or a symphony by these mas- 
ters? No, even the gentler aspects 
of the brotherhood created by ap- 
plied science have failed, and what 
can be said of the other aspects: of 
poison gases, and explosive mines, 
of torpedoes and infernal machines 
—of all the technical knowledge 
which is being used by man to de- 
stroy his brother man? _ Imple- 
ments for the brotherhood of Cain, 
forged by cruelty, arrogance, and 
racial pride. The triumphs of ap- 
plied science instead of bringing 
men nearer together have only set 
them further apart. And if these 
triumphs offer hitherto undreamed 
of means of pleasure and well-be- 
ing to some, it is only at the ex- 
pense of others. If unheard of 
wealth can be acquired by technical 
progress, this wealth is for the few, 
and not for the many, and even if 
technical success has brought some 
pleasures within the reach of the 
working classes, these pleasures 
are too often gained by the loss of 
simpler and better ones. The tech- 
nical progress which was to bring 
about a new fraternity in which the 
fruits of civilization were to be 
brought within the reach of all, has 
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ended in making them virtually in- 
accessibie to the majority. And 
geing hand in hand as it does with 
newly acquired wealth this so-called 
social progress has created a bitter- 
ness and jealousy in the working 
classes such as never before existed. 

The wealth brought about by ap- 
plied science is always the wealth 
of the few as opposed to the com- 
parative poverty of the many and 
the luxury consequent on such 
wealth, must always accentuate the 
rivalry of class. All hopes of estab- 
lishing new brotherhoods through 
gold trusts and money bonds were 
doomed by their very nature to fail- 
ure. The first arrival of the ma- 
chine, which brought such increase 
of wealth to some, meant only in- 
creased poverty to others; it brought 
sweated labor, and the first stirrings 
of discontent among the workers. 
It created a new lust for wealth and 
consequent jealousy among the 
masses, and by doing so bred those 
germs of unrest from which we are 
suffering so severely today. The 
barriers raised in the nineteenth 
century by the endless possibilities 
of acquiring wealth, and the un- 
rest and jealousy then fomented, 
undoubtedly led to the catastrophe 
of the World War. But even in the 
midst of the prosperity and the 
comfort which promised a new civi- 
lization, still new brotherhoods 
were being formed, and were al- 
ready forging weapons for the de- 
struction of that well-being which 
wealth had brought. Even in that 
age of peace and plenty mild ide- 
ologists behind the scenes, like 
Rousseau on his island, but this 
time in Paris and in London, were 
working to establish a new and fear- 
ful brotherhood among men. Marx 
and Engels were already preacaing 
those doctrines among the workers 
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which were later to set Europe once 
more in flames. Another brother- 
hood of Cain destined to end in 
murder and destruction and the ha- 
tred of man for his brother man. 

If the Romantics thought to estab- 
lish a reign of love in opposition to 
the reign of reason of the eighteenth 
century, the Marxists thought to es- 
tablish a reign of hate among the 
classes, in opposition to the reign 
of peace and plenty of the nine- 
teenth century. If there were 
abuses in the system that brought 
about this state of well-being, those 
abuses could have been remedied by 
proper means such as those sug- 
gested by Pope Leo XIII, the first 
great reformer of social evils. It 
was by abandoning the Christian 
tradition, and accepting the doc- 
trine of socialism that Europe has 
once more been plunged in the 
horrors of revolution and that Com- 
munism has established a worse 
slavery than was ever known in the 
times of the much decried capital- 
ism. Private capitalism has but 
given way to state capitalism, and 
the state is proving to be the cruel- 
est of employers. The elimination 
of personal wealth has not only 
come to mean the elimination of all 
personal effort and achievement, but 
by denying to men the right to pos- 
sess property, Communism has end- 
ed in denying them the right to pos- 
sess their own souls. Under the 
Soviets men have been brought 
down to the level of beasts driven in 
herds, used as mere cattle for state 
benefit or for purposes of war. The 
Finnish campaign gave proof of 
this. So great is the degradation 
which has been brought about that 
the herds proved themselves worth- 
less in warfare and, perhaps be- 
cause of some spark of soul still 
surviving, showed in that campaign 
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that death or surrender was pre- 
ferable to any effort to serve their 
country. Communism has already 
so destroyed Russian humanity that 
it is not even useful as an imple- 
ment of war. And this although 
the ideology of Marx has quite 
given way to the lust for conquest 
of Stalin. What does Stalin think 
of but personal power and state 
aggrandizement? What does Hit- 
ler think of but conquest and the 
destruction of the British Empire? 
What is the ideology of National So- 
cialism, at its best but another form 
of Communism, and which has end- 
ed in establishing a mere machine 
of war at the expense of every other 
interest? Religion, culture, morals 
and every higher tradition are be- 
ing sacrificed to the military idea, 
and Germany, once one of the 
most learned and intellectual of 
countries, is fast sinking into a 
state of barbarism such as would 
have been deemed impossible fifty 
years ago. The universities are 
emptied, education is becoming a 
farce. Nothing is taught but what 
nourishes racial pride, and promotes 
a thirst for conquest. What has 
Hitler founded but another brother- 
hood of Cain? 

The League of Nations proposed 
to quench this lust for conquest, 
this interracial jealousy, it en- 
deavored to establish a brotherhood 
of peace among the nations, but the 
effort, in itself noble, was destined 
to fail because it was not based 
upon a common faith or a universal 
moral principle. It put its trust in 
political opportunism and _ diplo- 
matic sagacity, but it has been 
proved that political opportunism 
and diplomatic sagacity cannot deal 
with the fanatical thirst for power. 
No merely human institution can 
cope with men’s egoism, and no 
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merely secular power can stem the 
tide of human passion. In conflict 
with human passion all ideologies, 
and all so-called human _ brother- 
hoods, are bound to fail. Only be- 
lief in the eternal laws of right and 
justice, only faith in man’s super- 
natural destiny and his responsibil- 
ity before God in his dealing with 
his fellow men, can lay the founda- 
tions of any lasting ideology or 
brotherhood. 

Men have talked about fraternity 
and peace, and today all the powers 
of science and all the wealth of the 
world are invested in means of de- 
struction. Men have come to put 
their trust in the machine rather 
than in right and justice, and in the 
strength of armies rather than in 
the protection of God. 

But though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
sure. A time must come when men 
will see that peace can be obtained 
and sustained only on some surer 
basis than universal militarism, 
and that if men are to continue to 
exist, their existence must be based 
on some other foundation than 
upon brotherhoods of Cain. 

Men thought of building up 
ideologies without the idea of God, 
and of establishing brotherhoods 
while denying the paternity of the 
one Father and the brotherhood of 
Christ. And the result is universal 
chaos—the social, moral, and intel- 
lectual chaos in which we live to- 
day. 

But the chaos of the day is the 
hour of the Church—of a universal 
Church. If a permanent brother- 
hood is to be established, it must 
radiate from some center of unity 
corresponding with the _ eternal 
truths upon which our civilization 
was founded. Where can this cen- 
ter be found if not in the Catholic 
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Church? She has the one revelation 
which can bind men together, she 
has a message to give to the na- 
tions—the message of Christ—the 
message of truth and justice, of 
humanity and charity. The Catho- 
lic Church is a universal Church, 
not a Church of certain states and 
certain provinces. It is to this uni- 
versal Church that we must turn, 
if we are to have a true brotherhood 
among men and nations, a brother- 
hood guided by the same beliefs, 
following the same moral laws, and 
animated by genuine fraternal love. 

The Church is the guardian of 
the charity of Christ and without 
charity no real brotherhood is pos- 
sible. The Church is also the guar- 
dian of those laws of right and jus- 
tice which are the outcome of 
Christ’s law of love. The Church 
stands for peace, the peace of 
Christ. And where in the midst of 
the chaos, in which it is our lot to 
live, can we look for any fortress of 
security, if not in the Church which 
has withstood the vicissitudes of 
the centuries, the Church which 
from the vantage ground of the su- 
pernatural is the only reliable arbi- 
trator in human affairs. 

More and more today, men, even 
those who do not believe in the 
spiritual mission of the Catholic 
Church, are coming to recognize 
that same Church as the only dis- 
passionate adviser in times of stress 
and danger. It is the remarkable 
fact that today when men think of 
peace they turn their eyes toward 
the Vatican—the Vatican where the 
one reliable peacemaker, the repre- 
sentative of Christ, is working in si- 
lence and suffering for the peace of 
nations. “My peace I give to you, 
My peace I leave you.” Only the 
Church can administer that prom- 
ise. 
































A YANKEE IN EIRE* 


By KENAN Carey, C.P. 


O the Irish all Americans are 

Yanks. Even in the Three and 
Six Pence Stores in Dublin last sum- 
mer there were music counters 
marked “Yankee Music.” And as 
Yanks the editor of a Dublin news- 
paper spoke of us when he said to 
me, “You Yanks with Irish blood 
in your veins who come over here 
are always inclined to romanticize 
about Ireland. To hear you talk, 
one might imagine that there is 
nothing wrong with us. But, let 
me tell you, there is plenty wrong.” 

And what could I answer to that 
except to say that isn’t there plenty 
wrong with all of us poor oma- 
dhauns who are born in the state of 
original sin? Or, as a_ friend 
summed it up for me recently when 
I said that this is a mad world, “It 
is,” said he, “and you’re no help, 
either.” 

Still, after more than a year spent 
in Italy and France and England 
and Germany and Ireland, if any- 
one should ask me where I'd prefer 
to live, there could be only one an- 
swer. As a matter of fact, I’m sorry 
that my grandparents ever had to 
leave their home in Ballyhooley, 
even if they did come to America. 
(It was the famine that forced them 
into exile, the famine, mind you, 
during which Queen Victoria, out 
of the goodness of her heart, sent 
over five pounds to feed the starving 
Irish.) And when I stood outside 
the little ancient church on Bally- 


1In this article I use the terms Ireland and 
Eire almost indiscriminately, trusting that the 
reader recognizes the difference between them 
today. 





hooley Hill, and looked over the 
soft Irish landscape, with the 
emerald green of its hills and 
meadows, and the blue of Mary’s 
robe in its sky and brooks, and its 
small white houses with their clean 
thatched roofs peeping over the trim 
hedges by the roadside, I knew by 
the lump in my own throat how 
sore at heart they must have been 
in taking their last look at it all, 
God have mercy on their souls. 

First of all, what struck me about 
the Irish was their friendliness. In 
London and Paris, as in New York, 
I had found people too busy or pre- 
occupied, or even too suspicious, to 
bother about me. But from the first 
the Irish simply overwhelmed me 
with attention. Indeed I found 
them childlike in their simplicity 
and naturalness of manner; and if 
anyone ever complains to me that 
he found them otherwise, I suspect 
immediately that it was because he 
himself was aloof or tried to appear 
superior. 

I tried to seem superior just once. 
It happened in the third class car- 
riage that I boarded at Dun Laog- 
haire. Im Rome and Paris and 
London I had become accustomed 
to people looking at my Roman 
collar and then looking away quite 
definitely. But as soon as I was 
settled in this: compartment, two 
smiling Irish ladies opposite began 
to talk to me as if they had known 
me all their lives. I found myself 
beginning to thaw slowly; but then 
I made my mistake. A young new- 
ly married couple climbed over me 
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into the carriage, to the accompani- 
ment of much cheering from a gay 
party of relatives and friends and 
a shower of confetti thrown by an 
auburn-haired colleen. Most of the 
confetti landed on me, and I started 
to brush it off rather sourly, when 
I suddenly found the contents of 
the whole bag dumped into my lap, 
as everyone roared and the colleen 
retreated with a roguish smile that 
said, “There, now, and that’s for 
your trying to put on airs, more 
shame to you.” I never tried to put 
on airs with the Irish again. 

Friendly, warm-hearted, lovable, 
overwhelmingly hospitable,—so I 
found the Irish during those happy 
months I spent among them. In 
Killarney and in Dublin, during the 
Horse Show, the natives do try to 
get all the American money in 
sight, but the Yankee tourists have 
been flaunting their money in Eu- 
rope for so many years that they 
are legitimate prey for anyone who 
can wheedle it away from them. 
Anyway, I’m not talking about hotel 
managers and such. I’m speaking 
of the Irish as a whole. 

“But what about their Faith?” 
some people have whispered to me 
since my return. “We hear they 
are losing it.” Well, seeing is be- 
lieving, and from what I saw, if the 
Irish are losing the Faith, sure then 
and we never had it. 

After a few weeks in Dublin, I set 
down this thought: “I have never 
anywhere had such an awareness 
of the Faith as here in Dublin. And 
it is forced upon me by the people, 
—by the young and old who greet 
me with God’s name on their lips 
and invoke God’s blessing on their 
simplest actions; by the crowds that 
fill the churches and line the altar 
rails every morning; by the throngs 
that in the streets, the trams, or 
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even on their bicycles, cross them- 
selves as they pass a Catholic 


church; from all these Irish in 
whose daily thought and speech 
God plays such a tremendous part. 
I have never felt God’s visible Pres- 
ence as I do here in Dublin.” 

The more I saw of Ireland, the 
more I was amazed at Irish Faith 
and devotion. And this Faith and 
devotion are founded on the solid 
rock of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Heritage of the days when priests 
were hunted like animals in the 
hills, and when the faithful risked 
all sorts of punishments to be pres- 
ent at the Holy Sacrifice, Irish love 
for the Mass is an astounding thing. 
The throngs at daily Mass are like 
our American crowds on Sundays. 
Again and again I was to find so 
many people at the week-day Masses 
in the churches of Dublin and Cork 
that I’d be fooled into thinking that 
a Mission was going on. And in 
the little village of Kilgarvon in 
Kerry, when I told someone on the 
night of my arrival that I’d say Mass 
early next morning, word was im- 
mediately carried to the country- 
side, and in the morning the small 
church was almost filled. Among 
other Catholics in Europe I saw 
nothing to compare with the devo- 
tion of the Irish to the Mass, so it 
must be that most of our own 
American devotion to the Mass 
comes from Ireland. 

I have mentioned how the Irish 
bless themselves as they pass a 
church to show their Faith in the 
Real Presence. I could go on to 
speak of the throngs that receive 
Holy Communion every morning, of 
how our priests in Dublin must be- 
gin hearing confessions on Satur- 
day morning and keep going all day 
long, of how at the Sunday Masses 
four of us would be distributing 
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Holy Communion from the Offer- 
tory until after Mass had ended; 
and how can I ever forget that mag- 
nificent procession in Cork on the 
Feast of Corpus Christi, when grand 
old Bishop Cohalan, behind a great 
escort of military and laymen, car- 
ried the Blessed Sacrament through 
miles of streets lined with kneeling 
worshipers, and with every house 
decorated in honor of our Eucha- 
ristic King. 

I could go on to speak of devo- 
tion to Our Lady and to her Rosary; 
of standing at attention in the pa- 
rade grounds of Collins Barracks 
in Cork while all the soldiers stood 
at salute to Our Lady and a bugler 
blew “taps” for the Angelus; I could 
speak of the Legion of Mary which 
began only a few years ago in Dub- 
lin and already is being hailed by 
bishops and priests as far away as 
India and Africa as their strongest 
weapon and support. 

What more can I say except to 
repeat that I found the Faith in Ire- 
land amazing, though I saw nothing 
of the West where the Faith is said 
to be strongest. The Faith colors 
every least action of Irish life. It 
meets you constantly and every- 
where, for everywhere there are 
people with God’s name on their 
lips and the light of another world 
in their eyes. “God bless ye, Fay- 
ther,” the “young ’uns” will say, 
with sometimes a curtsey, and al- 
ways a shy warming smile that 
makes your heart turn over. “God 
and Mary to you,” the “ould ‘uns” 
will say, including your Guardian 
Angel of course in the “you.” “’Tis 
a fine day, thanks be to God,” an 
“ould shawlie” will cry. “God bless 
the work,” the men will shout from 
the fields. Before taking snuff, it is 
an old custom to say, “God have 
mercy on the dead.” And I recall 


vividly a bit of dialogue between an 
old mother and her daughter in a 
little cottage of Killinardrish. 
“Those chickens will be the death 
of me,” said the old woman, coming 
in from the barnyard. “Every bone 
in me body aches—thanks be to God 
and His Holy Mother.” “Thank 
God, then, mother,” laughed the 
daughter, “that you’re not a her- 
ring.” 

Truly, the more I saw of the Irish, 
the more I felt that the atmosphere 
of Ireland is more supernatural 
than natural. The Presence of God 
seemed a tangible thing. The Mys- 
tical Body of Christ was visible 
walking the streets of the cities and 
the lanes of the countryside. Every- 
where there were prayers to God 
and invocations to the saints in 
everyday speech; everywhere 
crowded Masses and Communion 
rails; homes like shrines; holy 
wells in the woods and huge Crosses 
on the hills; ancient ruins of monas- 
teries giving way to new and greater 
buildings such as the seminary 
that Father Galvin is putting up for 
his young Irish missionaries to 
China; here you can stay with the 
Trappists of Mt. Mellary for a fort- 
night, and never a penny asked at 
your leave taking; there you can 
make a pilgrimage to Lough Derg, 
eat black bread for two days or 
three, and make the Way of the 
Cross in your bare feet on the cruel 
stones; here St. Patrick lit the fire 
of Irish Faith; there are the island 
and cells in which St. Finbarr began 
his monastic life; everywhere are 
churches, monasteries, and religious 
institutions to succor every sort of 
human misery; everywhere are 
homes from which sons and daugh- 
ters have gone forth to be priests 
and religious in every part of the 
world. 
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So it is that only those who see 
Ireland in this light of the super- 
natural can hope to understand her. 
Only they can know the real reason 
for the light-heartedness and good 
humor and hospitality of the Irish 
which are not merely natural 
things, but which spring from the 
people’s supernatural outlook on 
life. Only those who see the Irish 
in this way can perceive why 
they are so often like happy-go- 
lucky children, scornful of bustle 
and careless of time. It isn’t be- 
cause they are shiftless or lazy, but 
because they are more concerned 
with the things of eternity than the 
things of time. The Irish are keen- 
ly aware that all else passes, God 
alone remains. And if at times they 
seem foolish to a world so terribly 
concerned about the things of the 
world, it is simply because the wis- 
dom of the world is foolishness to 
God. 

Is it any wonder, then, that we 
Yankee exiles are inclined to “ro- 
manticize” about Eire, especially 
with regard to her Faith? Irish- 
men like the Dublin editor who 
fancy themselves as realists may 
criticize us as Pollyannas, but they 
forget that, having traveled a little, 
we may be able to appraise Eire a 
little better than those for whom 
familiarity may breed contempt. 
Surely there are things wrong with 
the Irish, even as regards the Faith. 
There is some _ anti-clericalism; 
there are some bad Catholics; there 
are some who lose the Faith alto- 
gether. But what I say and what 


I stand by is that nowhere else have 
I seen the Faith so universally and 
so tremendously alive as in Eire. 
Some English priests complained 
to me that the Irish lose their Faith 
when they come to England. I can 
understand how some of them do, 
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just as I can understand how a 
flower grown in a hothouse might 
wither and die when transplanted 
suddenly to a cold and harsh en- 
vironment. Yet in England I was 
forever meeting the Irish at church 
affairs; I found most of our priests 
in English monasteries to be Irish; 
several times in crossing the Chan- 
nel I encountered thousands of 
Irish from Liverpool making a pil- 
grimage to Lourdes. And on think- 
ing it all over, I had to conclude 
that the thing to marvel at is not 
how many Irish lose the Faith when 
they leave Ireland, but how many 
keep it and make it grow on foreign 
soil. 

Indeed, in this matter of spread- 
ing the Faith throughout the world, 
Ireland has had a most unique 
place in the designs of God. Take 
up the lists of the Catholic hier- 
archy, the clergy, the religious, the 
laity, in almost any country in the 
world outside the European conti- 
nent. I guarantee that you'll be as- 
tounded to remark the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of Irish names. That 
such a tiny country with so small a 
population could so people the 
world with uncounted millions of 
Catholics is nothing short of a 
miracle. 

Hilaire Belloc, speaking of Ire- 
land and the Faith, says, “Its as- 
tonishing loyalty to the Faith when 
Britain fell and cut it off from the 
mainland, though the efforts to de- 
stroy that Faith in Ireland have ex- 
ceeded in violence, persistence, and 
cruelty any persecution in any part 
or time of the world, is a phenom- 
enon essentially miraculous in 
character, not generally attached 
(as are all historic phenomena) to 
the general and divine purpose that 
governs our large political events, 
but directly and specially attached.” 
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Equally miraculous is the way in 
which the Irish have sown that 
Faith throughout the world. 

Yes, for centuries God has per- 
mitted Ireland to be torn with perse- 
cution and famine and war. But 
through these very sufferings He 
has dispersed her children all over 
the world. He has used Ireland as 
a gardener would use a seeding-plot, 
scattering the Irish to the four 
corners of the earth, and with them 
that Irish Faith which has taken 
root and spread until the English 
boast that the sun never sets on her 
worldly empire can with much more 
truth be said of the spiritual empire 
of Ireland. Nor is the latter held 
together by force of arms which any 
day might break. It is held to- 
gether by a Faith and love that no 
earthly power can ever weaken. 

A great world power Eire will 
never be, thank God. But she is in 
a very special way God’s country. 
I cannot understand how Daniel 
O’Connell ever made that theatrical 
gesture of bequeathing his heart to 
Rome, as if Erin were not good 
enough for him. Did he never hear 
of the Roman Cardinal who, when 
an Irish girl in the Catacombs 
sighed that she might have some of 
the holy earth at home, said to her, 
“My child, you have holier soil in 
Ireland”? 


Of course it is difficult to bring 
home to some Americans what any 
European country or people is really 
like. Too many Americans form 
their pictures of European types 
from the poor immigrants who land 
here after being unable to make a 
go of things in their own country. 
And after the cartoonist and the 
vaudeville jokester put their finish- 
ing touches to the pictures, we can 
tell an Irishman or an Italian or a 








Pole at once—if we see them in the 
funny papers. 

The Irish, especially, have been 
so long and so cruelly lampooned 
that it is particularly difficult to 
convince many Amiericans even now 
that the Irish dox’t keep pigs in 
their parlors and don’t say “phwat” 
and “begorra.” “i wish,” said a 
Hungarian priest to me in Buda- 
pest, “that the Americans who look 
upon my people as poor Hunyaks 
could see this glorious city. It 
might give them a different idea 
of us.” And I wish that the Ameri- 
cans who imagine that Jiggs is a 
typical Irishman might have been 
with me last summer in Eire. 

Not, as I have said, that Eire will 
ever be a great world power. She 
has only a few million people, no 
natural resources like oil or 
minerals to make her wealthy, is 
fitted only to be an agricultural 
country, and even then in many 
parts of the land only a bare living 
can be scraped from the soil. But 
from the poor farmer in Kerry to 
the educated Dubliner who speaks 
the most charming and beautiful 
English I’ve ever heard, there is as 
Maurice Walsh has said, “a gentle 
and gracious mode of life such as 
only great age, and innate culture, 
and high heart, and long experience, 
can create in any land.” 

And why not? During the Dark 
Ages it was Ireland whose monks 
preserved the language and letters 
of Greece. From the fifth to the 
twelfth centuries her scholars were 
all over Europe. Land of saints 
and scholars and soldiers she was 
for centuries, giving to England, 
even while the latter was crushing 
her ruthlessly, the best of her 
warriors and the most famous of 
her writers, giving them to every 
part of the world when Britain 
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drove them out in chains or in 
beggary. 

And today, as we look over the 
twenty millions of Americans with 
Irish blood in their veins, and see 
the places they have taken in our 
land as religious men, as scholars, 
and when need be, as soldiers, we 
have much to make us proud. Irish 
politicians we may not be so proud 
of, but where in the world are there 
any politicians to be proud of? But 
on the whole the Irish have brought 
to America and have made a part 
of American life their Faith, their 
humor, and that gentle and gra- 
cious way of life which is natural 
to the Irish, if they are let alone. I 
saw a picture of that way of life on 
an evening in Jure, 1939, in Eire. 

It was in the little village of Kil- 
garvon in Kerry, and I was visiting 
an Irish Sergeant of Police who had 
been all through “the trouble,” 
twenty years ago. He was a man of 
parts, a quiet and cultured gentle- 
man, a student of the Gaelic lan- 
guage, of Irish history and folklore, 
yet having too a surprising knowl- 
edge of general history and science, 
—“a terrible reader, so he is,” as his 
mother said. His neat little cottage, 
—and oh, how clean are those cot- 
tages now that the Irish own them, 
nestled on the side of a hill looking 
across a lovely valley. Not a hun- 
dred yards away was a brook where 
there was grand fishing to be had. 
(The only arrest the sergeant had 
made in four years was of a poacher 
in that same brook.) In the hills 
the hunting was good. We had just 
finished a meal in which almost 
everything on the table was fresh 
from the farms about, and it was 
hard to tell whether the food or the 
witty conversation was more enjoy- 
able. We lit our pipes and strolled 
down the road. And there, at the 
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crossroads, with the hawthorn and 
lilac blossoms drenching the air 
with sweetness, and a pale crescent 
moon o’erhead, a group of Irish 
boys and girls were dancing the 
quaint old Irish reels to the lilting 
strains of a fiddle and melodeon. 
Up from the road, in another little 
cottage, I could see some old folk 
sitting around a fragrant turf fire, 
apparently telling the old stories 
that have been told for centuries 
and that never seem to lose their 
freshness. “Poor Irish, indeed!” I 
thought to myself, “If there were 
such a thing as transmigration of 
souls, I wouldn’t mind coming back 
to earth as a farmer boy in Kerry.” 

An ideal picture, I admit, which 
takes no account of the hard, drab 
side of Irish country life, and which 
says nothing of slums and poverty, 
nor of the hardness and bitterness 
which can be found in Ireland, as in 
every land. But on the whole, I 
say, there is a gentle graciousness 
about Irish life; great spirituality; 
and in the past twenty years much 
has been done for the material bet- 
terment of the people, in spite of 
blundering politicians, in spite of 
the old Irish fault of quarreling 
among themselves; and in spite of 
the fact that Ireland is not yet 
wholly free. Despite all this, in 
twenty years Eire has learned to 
make herself practically self-sup- 
porting. As Maurice Walsh has re- 
cently brought out, she now keeps 
her best farm products for herself, 
instead of sending them to England. 
She makes her own sugar, and 
grows half her wheat, all her vegeta- 
bles, and most of her fruit. She 
manufactures all sorts of industrial 
products that she once had to im- 
port. She gets milk to her poor 
children; has the best rural hospi- 
tals in the world; has subsidized 
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three State theaters; and her edu- 
cational standards are high, and go- 
ing higher. I saw in Cork and Dub- 
lin part of the tremendous housing 
programs that she has carried out 
in her determination to clear the 
slums; while all through Royal 
Meath there are the little homes 
set up by the State and offered to 
the poor virtually rent free, with 
farm, implements, and a cow or a 
few pigs and chickens to start them 
off. Also in and around Dublin it 
was really amazing to see how the 
Church and government have com- 
bined to produce every sort of chari- 
table institution, from the un- 
publicized “Boystown” of Artane, 
with its eight hundred boys and 
their marvelous achievements, to 
the homes where the nuns see that 
the aged poor die in dignity and in 
peace. 
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As for crime, I don’t think there 
is any nation in the world that can 
show a lower crime-rate than Eire. 
The more grievous crimes such as 
murder are virtually unknown. 
The more insidious evils which 
strike at the heart of any nation 
because they strike at the family,— 
divorce and _ birth-control, — are 
ordinarily hateful to the Catholic 
Irish. And the youth especially 
are not only temperate but very 
often abstemious. 

Romanticizing? Heavens, no. 
These facts, facts which don’t deny 
that the Irish, like all other hu- 
man beings, have plenty of faults 
and plenty wrong with them, as the 
Dublin editor said, but facts which 
do show, nevertheless, that Eire has 
much to be proud of, especially 
when we realize that Ireland even 
now is still not united. 














IRELAND SPEAKS TO ULSTER 


By GIRALDA FORBES 


EAR, O sons of the Motherland, Motherland of the world, 

Drink of the cup I give ye now, the cup of stainless truth, 
Ye who the streams of history fed, or ever the waters swirled, 
While yet ye live in the shining land, the shining land of youth. 


I am old as the hills are old, and old as the stars that shine, 

I have suckled the brood of the ancient Gaels, of whose blood and bone 
are ye, 

I have heard the voice of the Danann kings, I have listened to songs divine, 

My breasts gave suck, through fire and muck, ye learned your faith of me. 


Grope now to find the way to be with the Southern land, 

A brother, for such ye are, whether ye will or no, 

All that ye build apart will be but rubble and drifting sand, 

It shall not last any more than lasts the mantle of driven snow. 


Yea, we are kinsmen, come what may, of anything good or ill, 
These states are sister states; we cannot live apart, 

We cannot stifle a voice that cries, “Behold, ye are brothers still,” 
For by the will of God we twain must have one cause at heart. 


Have compassion upon the dead, whose faith is in ye stored, 
Their blood is mixed with the dust ye tread, with the bogs that give ye 


peat. 

They strive to quench the fires of hate, they have learned the truth of the 
Lord, 

They walk by your side, they clutch your hands, and their wistful eyes 
entreat. 


If ye would express with the power of God that is in us twain, 

Ye must seek the good of the whole, and the right of the whole to power, 
Or your lives will always barren be, your toil will not avail, 

And in bitterness ye shall eat a bread that shall turn your stomachs sour. 


Chains are heavy indeed when ye forge those chains yourselves, 
And if ye will not pull a plow in yoke with the Southern ox, 

Instead of a mighty commonwealth, ye shall live a land distressed, 
Ye will always fail, and always carry the weight of an empty box. 















THE MASS OF BROTHER MICHEL 


By MICHAEL KENT 


II: 


'y spite of this cross which was 
henceforward to be his lot, the 
consolations of Brother Michel were 
abundant. God does not take from 
the willing heart what He does not 
restore in full measure. 

Among the monks at the Monas- 
tery of Notre Dame des Petits Prés 
was one Father Simon, a calligra- 
pher. The beauty of his writing 
and illuminations held Brother Mi- 
chel spellbound. In the former 
days, at the Chateau, the illumi- 
nated manuscripts among his fa- 
ther’s collection had not been with- 
out their fascination for him. He 
felt himself strongly attracted to the 
art now. 

“How much I should like,” said 
Brother Michel, “to write as you do, 
mon Pére.—I believe,” he added, 
after considering, “that with prac- 
tice, I could.” 

“You?” asked Father Simon, 
then checked himself quickly. But 
Michel was not hurt. 

“I always wrote a neat hand. I 
can still hold a quill—thus.” He 
picked one up, illustrating. “It 
should be no more difficult for me to 
learn this way, than any other. 
Suppose we had all been born with 
only three fingers? We should 
never know the loss of the other 


two. And to write, I need only one 
hand. I can manage to hold and 
shift the parchment somehow. 


Nor will my limp matter, much.” 
“You are right there,” agreed Fa- 
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“We will see 
It will be an un- 
And God 
knows there is need of good callig- 


ther Simon, gravely. 
what can be done. 
dertaking full of interest. 


raphers. This devil’s work of 
printing is ruining the art, besides 
filling people’s heads with lies: do- 
ing with the twist of a screw the 
work God intended man should do 
with his two hands.” 

“Or with one,” said Michel. “I 
hereby undertake to stop him, sin- 
glehanded. But what do you mean, 
filling people’s heads with lies?” 

“That squabble of monks in Ger- 
many.” Father Simon shrugged. 
“There is always some crack-pot 
leading people astray in Germany. 
They cannot think, those Germans. 
I shall not worry about Holy 
Church until Frenchmen so far for- 
get their logic as to give corrupt 
doctrine a hearing. Then truly I 
shall weep for the Bark of Peter, 
and be tempted to believe that the 
printing presses of the devil may in 
the end prevail against her. May 
that day never come. Grip your 
quill firmly, Brother, and between 
us we will postpone it indefinitely.” 

But Michel was regarding Father 
Simon with troubled eyes. 

“Crack-pot? Germany? Squab- 
ble of monks? What are you talk- 
ing about, mon Pére?” 

Father Simon was a little excit- 
able monk with bright red hair and 
restless gray eyes and quick darting 
motions which he struggled in vain 

















to imbue with a proper monastic 
calm. In this conflict he was some- 
what assisted by his habit, which 
enfolded him like a collapsed tent, 
and served as a check to the natural 
impulsiveness of his movements. 
Father Simon was quite the small- 
est figure of a man Brother Michel 
had ever seen; and whereas it was 
more than conceivable that no habit 
made had been designed to fit him 
properly, still it passed Brother Mi- 
chel’s comprehension why it had 
been deemed necessary to select for 
him a habit of gigantic proportions, 
fit for a champion of boxers. It was 
as if, thought Brother Michel, the 
little ass Marceline should find her- 
self condemned to trot through life 
clothed in the skin of an elephant. 

Father Simon banged with his fist 
on the slope of the escritoire, the 
sleeve of his habit flapping about it. 

“Have you not heard,” he cried, 
“of that mad monk in Germany 
named Martin—Martin something 
—I have forgot—who preaches that 
all our good works are vain and all 
we have to do to be saved is be- 
lieve?” 

Michel stared. No, he had not 
heard. How could a monk preach 
that which was contrary to the 
Faith? Why was he not excom- 
municated and silenced? And what 
had it to do with them? 

“You are an innocent with your 
head in the clouds,” said Father Si- 
mon. “Of course he is excommuni- 
cated, but not thereby silenced, this 
Martin. That such a pestiferous 
traitor should have such a holy 
name! And he draws people by 
the thousands after him. As for 
what it has to do with us, does not 
each one of us bleed from every 
wound suffered by our Holy Mother 
Church? But I marvel you have not 
heard of this before.” 
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“I do not go into the markets like 
the rest of you,” said Michel. “How 
would I hear, except someone told 
me, which you do now for the first 
time? But still I do not understand. 
You say this Martin leads people 
away—by the thousands — from 
Holy Church—from the Faith, their 
refuge, their salvation? Outside 
Holy Church we are lost, we suf- 
focate, we die!” 

“Have I not told you?” Again 
Father Simon pounded the escri- 
toire. “He persuades people that 
they may do as they please and still 
be saved, provided only they be- 
lieve!” 

“But that simply is not true,” re- 
plied Michel. 

“All people have not your gift, 
my dear Michel,” observed Father 
Simon dryly, “of discerning truth 
from falsehood. That lack of dis- 
cernment seems to be a particular 
characteristic of the German race, 
from which we fortunately are ex- 
empt, through no merit of our own, 
so see that you take no pride in it. 
This false priest persuades his fol- 
lowers also that monastic vows do 
not bind, that though our Lord is 
present in the Sacred Host, It yet 
remains bread, that there are not 
seven sacraments but only two, that 
there is no consecrated priesthood, 
and other things equally odious 
which my regard for truth will not 
permit me to repeat to you. So you 
see, my dear Michel, how easy it all 
is. Every man may believe as he 
pleases and do as he likes, and that 
is the way to heaven. Why should 
we not all follow him?” 

In the astonished eyes of Michel 
bewilderment was mingled with 
pain. 

“A priest?” he asked slowly. 
“You say this Martin is a priest?” 

“Yes, yes!” replied Father Simon. 
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“But now excommunicated for 
heresy.” 

“He forfeited his priesthood, his 
holy orders,” Michel went on, “de- 
liberately, of his free will? I do not 
understand.” 

Father Simon threw down his 
quill and clutched the fringe of red 
hair encircling his tonsure with 
both hands. 

“Did not our first parent, Adam, 
forfeit Paradise and the friendship 
of God, deliberately, of his free will? 
Did he not drag all mankind to ruin 
after him, precisely as this Martin 
is dragging all Germany after him? 
Is there not one sin at the root of 
all sins, and that is pride? Think 
it over, my dear Michel. You will 
understand.” 

Michel thought it over; indeed, he 
could think of little else. And the 
more he thought, the less, in fact, 
he understood. It passed his com- 
prehension utterly that a man still 
possessed of the use of his faculties, 
who had been ordained to the priest- 
hood, should deliberately surrender, 
for any reason whatever, the honor, 
the glory, the exalted privilege and 
joy, of holding every day in his two 
hands our Lord Himself, of becom- 
ing our Blessed Lord, of (in other 
words) celebrating Holy Mass. 
This privilege, for which the heart 
of Michel hungered continually, was 
within the reach of all men, not 
prevented by physical defect. That 
it should be refused by any who 
might enjoy it was a mystery to be 
explained (if not understood) by 
the fact that all were not called to 
it; that it should be surrendered 
by one who had been so called, who 
had accepted the call and had re- 
ceived upon his soul the eternal 
sign of a priest of God, was to Mi- 
chel an outrage so hideous that it 
could not be contemplated without 
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shrinking and sickness, without a 
shuddering of physical revulsion. 

Returned to his cell, Michel 
leaned against the wall, torn and 
shaken with anguish. He struck 
the rough plaster with his fist, and 
because there was no one to pre- 
vent him now, the skin of his hand 
broke, and he did not know it. 

“Oh, that I might receive Holy 
Orders in that man’s place! That 
I might take upon myself the priest- 
hood he has renounced! But at 
least—” a thought pierced his soul, 
a sudden shaft of light: “at least I 
may take his sin. For that I can do 
penance. For that I can offer this 
mutilation which prevents me from 
being what he has refused to be.” 
He fell to his knees, bowing his 
head. “Is it indeed for this that 
Thou hast chosen me?” he whis- 
pered. “Is it even so? Because he 
will not, I may not?” He threw his 
head back, raising his eyes, and 
spread his arms in the form of a 
cross. “Then I understand. I ac- 
cept. May Thy holy will be accom- 
plished in me, Thy holy will which 
is also perfect and beautiful. I ac- 
cept, with thanks, with joy!” 

After this the peace that shone 
from the eyes and radiated from the 
person of Brother Michel was 
brighter and more pervasive than 
before. It seemed to have no limit: 
to reach beyond him, to penetrate 
all things. Even sunlight appeared 
the brighter for his coming, and 
when he was present there was no 
darkness at all. Only his confessor 
knew that his longing to say Mass 
never left him, but rather increased, 
so that he had every day a new 
thirst to offer in reparation for the 
sin of one who had held in his hands 
the cup of living waters—the Chal- 
ice of His Most Precious Blood—and 
dashed it to the ground. 
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2. 


As time passed, Michel became 
so absorbed and possessed by the 
life of the Community that it seemed 
to him that he had never lived any 
other. Indeed, he found it difficult 
even to remember another, save as a 
dream he might have had as a child, 
vivid enough at the time, but grow- 
ing always more remote and unreal. 
He recalled how he used to think, 
before the accident which severed 
him so suddenly and so cruelly 
from all he had regarded as “life,” 
how the existence of a religious 
must be incredibly barren and dull, 
devoid of all interest and excite- 
ment, an unending monotony of 
privation and prayer. 

He found himself, on the con- 
trary in a world of intense and dra- 
matic beauty; all about him was 
quivering light; every day was a 
new spring. This world was both 
in him, and he in it. At times the 
very beauty was pain, so deep it 
seemed he could not suffer it and 
live; and to die thus, he knew, 
would be to die of happiness, to die 
of love. And he felt only pity for 
those whom God had not deprived 
of all joy, that they might in the 
end know this joy; who, content 
with pleasure, would never find 
happiness; who, unwilling to meet 
the eyes of Pain in full gaze, would 
never look into the eyes of Beauty 
while they lived. 

Under the instruction of Father 
Simon, Michel learned first to hold 
a quill, then to use it. For long he 
was tempted to throw it down and 
not take it up again, as it seemed to 
him his writing grew no better, but 
worse. That it should ever achieve 
the fluid beauty which was his ideal, 
was a dream beyond him; he strove 
only for neatness and legibility. 
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For practice, he used the prayers of 
the Mass, writing them again and 


again. “If I cannot say Mass,” he 
told himself, “I can at least learn 
it, every word. What better way 
than this?” 

Michel was hardly aware of the 
improvement in his work until he 
looked down on a finished page one 
day and saw it was both neat and 
legible. To his astonishment he 
realized that it was beautiful as 
well. He did not understand how 
this could be, since he himself had 


written it. He showed it to Father 
Simon. 
“Yes.” The priest nodded ap- 


provingly. “You write not only a 
fine hand, you have a feeling for 
the beauty of a page which many 
scribes lack. Now we will set you 
to work in earnest. His Lordship 
the Bishop of Tours wishes a new 
Mass-Book for the Cathedral. You, 
my Michel, shall do the Canon.” 

Michel felt himself grow hot and 
cold and faint from an emotion for 
which he had no name. 

“A Mass-Book—to be used on the 
altar—at Mass?” 

“That is where Mass-Books are 
usually used, I believe.” 

“And you say—ZI am to do the 
Canon?” 

“It is hardly a matter for such 
great astonishment. You have 
worked hard and you are no dunce. 
You are, indeed, an artist in your 
fingers and in your soul. Nor do 
I see any reason for weeping in the 
fact that you have learned to write 
well enough to fill an order for His 
Lordship.” 

In this Father Simon wholly mis- 
took the cause of the emotion of 
Michel, which his pupil strove in 
vain to conceal. It had nothing to 
do with the excellence of his work, 
or the fact that he had achieved 
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such excellence in spite of his handi- 
cap, or that he was to have the great 
honor of executing a commission 
for the Bishop. No; the emotion 
which seized Michel so suddenly 
and uncontrollably sprang from his 
realization that though he himself 
could never ascend the steps to the 
altar, this work of his was to do 
precisely that. It would assist at 
the Holy Sacrifice; it would share 
the altar with our Lord Himself; 
it would say through the lips of 
the celebrant the words which Mi- 
chel could not say, but would now 
write for the priest to speak. He 
was staggered, overwhelmed. Tears 
sprang into his eyes and he could 
not hide them. 

For Michel could not now be said 
to possess the love of Mass, but 
rather the love of Holy Mass pos- 
sessed him. At first it had risen in 
his heart like a little stream, clear 
and singing and beautiful; now it 
was become a torrent, sweeping him 
along in full flood. 

“Te igitur, clementissime Pater, 
per Jesum Christum Filium tuum, 
Dominum nostrum—” 

Beginning his work, Michel felt 
his heart stand still. “Let every 
word,” he prayed, “every letter, be 
a Chalice filled with my love for 
Thee.” 

“Qui pridie quam pateretur—” 

Michel paused: “The Consecra- 
tion,” he whispered. “This is the 
Consecration. I, Brother Michel, 
who cannot say Mass, I am writing 
these very words which will bring 
God Himself upon the altar.” 

“HOC EST ENIM CORPUS MEUM.” 

He wrote on: 

“HIC EST ENIM CALIX SANGUINIS 
MEI—” 

The quill of Michel came to a 
halt. He held it suspended over 
the parchment, then very slowly 
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He dropped to 
His cell 
and his heart were filled with a 


laid it to one side. 
his knees, hiding his face. 


great silence. He listened. 

“Michel, do you not understand? 
Had I not deprived you of that 
which deprives you now of your 
heart’s desire, I would have lost you 
altogether. Neither would you 
have found Me. But your desire 
pleases Me. Accept this as My 
pledge to you that if it were possi- 
ble, I would grant that desire. I! 
would receive you among My or- 
dained priests.” 

After a long while Michel rose 
from his knees, took up his quill, 
and continued his work. “I would 
receive you among My ordained 
priests...” 

“__NOVI ET AETERNI TESTAMENTI, 
MYSTERIUM FIDEI, QUI PRO VOBIS ET 
PRO MULTIS EFFUNDETUR IN REMIS- 
SIONEM PECCATORUM—” 

“I would receive you—” 

These words which Brother Mi- 
chel heard in the silence of his cell 
and his heart never left him. They 
did not assuage his thirst; they 
helped him immeasurably to en- 
dure it. They returned to him again 
and again, both in the course of his 
daily tasks, and in his hours of si- 
lence and prayer. In his medita- 
tions they were the steps by which 
he ascended to the heart of God. 

“I would receive you among My 
ordained priests—” 


3. 


Now it was not only the interior 
life of Michel that shone thus with 
radiance and peace. His duties and 
tasks, his very failures and mis- 
takes, were caught up alike in one 
living prayer offered continually to 
God, of which his hours of silence 
and adoration were but the heart. 








He was, indeed, conscious of no di- 
vision of his life into two parts, 
“interior” and “exterior.” For 
him, all was one; all was in God; 
and for God, and of God; prayer did 
not cease when activity began; Holy 
Mass did not end with the “Ite, 
missa est,” but perpetuated itself 
in living continuation through the 
day, including in its offering all 
people, all events, all creatures, all 
sights and sounds, all things. Even 
his trips to the village, and his con- 
tacts with the harassed and noisy 
world, so alien now to the world 
of which he was a part, did not tear 
the fabric of his interior life, but 
became rather extensions of it, 
woven into it, occasions for bring- 
ing the outer world into his interior 
peace and into the love of God. 
His health was not robust and it 
was found impossible for him to 
do arduous work in the fields. He 
was, therefore, detailed to succeed 
Father André as purveyor of bread 
to the markets of Guillemont, ac- 
companied by Marceline the ass. 
To Marceline he felt himself bound 
by the closest ties of friendship, as 
she had rendered him service in 
his blackest hour, and (he was 
sure) given him a sympathy none 
the less effective for being silent. 
Not that Marceline was always si- 
lent. On market days she invari- 
ably attempted to persuade him, 
with that eloquence for which her 
kind are notorious, that today was 
not the day for taking bread to the 
market, but tomorrow—the day 
after—next week—any day, Marce- 
line insisted, but not today. Soon, 
however, they would be seen to de- 
part, the lame Brother and the lit- 
tle gray ass, swinging her panniers 
from which long loaves protruded, 
and about which hung the delicious 
aroma of warm fresh bread. 
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Father André was impressed at 
the dispatch with which Michel got 
Marceline into harness and on her 
way. 

“How do you contrive to awaken 
such dispositions of docility in the 
rebellious breast of that beast?” he 
asked. “With us it was always a 
drawn battle. Often I feared she 
would win.” 

“It is because,” said Michel, “I 
am an ass in monk’s clothing. Mar- 
celine knows it, and I know it. A 
man may be deceived by her sub- 
tleties, but not another donkey. Is 
it not so, my little one?” 

Marceline agreed that it was so, 
and they set out. 

The villagers, the market people, 
the children, all knew and watched 
for the lame Brother and his ass. 

“See now, it is the day of Frére 
Mich’!” the children would remind 
each other. “Let us watch from 
the bend in the road. Who sees 
him first shall have the first ride.” 

They would advance on him in a 
charge as he approached. 

“A ride, Frére Mich’! A ride!” 

Marceline always took advantage 
of the interruption to come to an 
immediate halt and prepare herself 
for the nap to which she had been 
looking forward all the way. 

“A ride?” Michel would inquire, 
as if hearing the request for the 
first time. “Well, then, it might be 
arranged. Which of us do you pre- 
fer? The lame donkey, or the sound 
one?” 

This sally never failed of its 
freshness, nor would the day of 
Frére Mich’ have been complete 
without it. 

When Michel was first com- 
missioned to go on market days to 
the village, he felt a strange uneasi- 
ness, fearing he might encounter on 
the way someone he had formerly 
















known, a servant from the Chateau, 
or perhaps even his brother Paul. 
He realized that there was little 
basis for this fear, as the Chateau 
lay far to the front of the village, 
and the road taken by Michel ap- 
proached Guillemont by the rear, 
and was traveled mainly by the vil- 
lagers and peasantry, going to the 
markets or to work in the vineyards 
and fields, accompanied frequently 
by donkeys, or flocks of geese, or 
goats. 

One day, however, as he was 
stopped by the usual onrush of chil- 
dren demanding a ride, he was 
forced to draw them all off the 
road to permit a group on horse- 
back to gallop past. It was a hunt, 
headed for the forest beyond; 
among them were women. The 
somnolent Marceline remained in 
the middle of the road, immovable; 
the riders swerved and divided, not 
without hostile comment, to avoid 
piling up over the imperturbable 
beast, planted with her baskets like 
a monument to Humility in their 
path. Half of them galloped by di- 
rectly in front of Michel, so close 
that he had to pull the children back 
from the danger of the horses’ 
hoofs; and glancing up in indigna- 
tion at this carelessness, he found 
himself looking directly into a face 
that formerly he had known well. 

He bowed gravely. The hunt gal- 
loped past, and was soon a cloud of 
dust in the distance, leaving him- 
self, and the children, and Marce- 
line with her bread sleeping peace- 
fully in the summer sunshine. The 
encounter, however, had not passed 
unnoticed by his companions, who 
were of that species of animal that 
can be relied on to notice every- 
thing. 

“What a beautiful lady, Frére 
Mich’ !” 
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“Yes. Was she not?” 

“You bowed to her, Frére Mich’. 
Do you know her?” 

“I bowed to her as befitting her 
dignity. Is she not Contesse de 
Guillemont?” 

“But, Frére Mich’, she knows 
you! She smiled at you!” 

“Oh, I think not.” 

“But yes, Frére Mich’—I saw! 
We all saw!” 

“If she smiled, it is because I am 
a funny looking Brother and you 
are all my little ones. She loves 
children, and no doubt has many 
of her own. Let us hope so. There 
is another Lady, even more beau- 
tiful, and all the children in the 
world are hers, great and small, 
and she will always smile at us, and 
we must never forget her. She rode 
once, not on a fine horse, but on a 
little ass like Marceline here, as you 
shall ride now—if Marceline is 
agreeable. Jean shall ride first, 
because he has been sick and this 
is his first ride in many days.” 

The encounter was capable of 
rousing in Michel no emotion be- 
yond a brief surprise, which can 
hardly be called emotion. That it 
could otherwise affect the other 
party to the meeting did not occur 
to him, until it was rudely forced 
upon his attention that this was so. 

He was returning from Guille- 
mont two weeks later, plodding 
slowly along, sunk in recollection, 
his eyes fixed on the road but not 
seeing it, when Marceline came to 
a halt, as she did at the least ex- 
cuse. Michel looked up, blinking 
into the glare of the noonday sun. 

A horse and rider barred the road 
before him. He felt his heart con- 
tract in dismay. The rider was a 
woman. 

“Michel,” she addressed him. 
“Michel, you know me, do you not?” 
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He bowed, lowering his eyes. 

“I have that honor, Madame.” 

“Michel!” she cried sharply. 
“Do not be absurd! Madame, in- 
deed. You are Michel, I am Louise. 
I cannot forget it, nor can you, 
though you pretend so ably.” Her 
horse pranced, disapproving evi- 
dently of Marceline, who slumbered 
in happy ignorance of the drama 
being enacted before her unheeding 
eyes. Louise de Guillemont dis- 
mounted, throwing the reins over 
the neck of her horse. Michel stif- 
fened, seized with inward sickness. 
He gave no indication that his blood 
had turned all to ice, of the premo- 
nition—indeed, the certain knowl- 
edge—that seized him, that the next 
few moments were to be the most 
bitter and terrible of his whole life. 
“Michel, look at me.” 

“It is my privilege to look where 
I please, Madame.” 

“Very well—look where 
please, then!” 

She swung her riding-crop 
through the air, and would have 
brought it down on the side of the 
unwitting Marceline, but the hand 
of Michel shot out, intercepting the 
blow. 

“I beg you to spare the animal, 
Madame. She has done you no 
wrong. Nor, if I may be allowed to 
plead in my own defense, have I.” 

“You have done me no wrong, 
Michel?” she echoed, her voice 
shrill with anguish. “God in 
heaven, what are you saying? Do 
you not know that all this time I 
have been sick for love of you, and 
forced to be the wife of your 
brother, whom I love no more than 
I love that horse of mine, or your 
ass?” 

Michel raised his eyes and looked 
at her now, compelled by sheer 
horror at her words. 


you 
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“You say you do not love your 
husband, Madame?” 

She shook her head in furious 
denial. “No! I hate him! And 
for the love of God, Michel, do not 
call me Madame again! I cannot 
bear it. It is you I love, I tell you 
—as you love me, as you have al- 
ways loved me. Say you do, Michel. 
Admit it. I know it is true. I shall 
die unless you tell me it is true!” 

Michel stood aghast. That this 
woman was the Louise he had once 
known and loved passed belief. 
How to be rid of her he did not 
know, except to tell her the truth, 
though he had little hope she would 
accept it as such. 

“I am filled with dismay to learn 
that you do not love your husband,” 
he said. “I have prayed very hard 
that you might find happiness. I 
shall continue to pray for it. But 
since you are bound by vows, as I 
am, I see no course for you but to 
accept your cross with what resig- 
nation you can. You may even—” 

“Cross? Resignation?” she in- 
terrupted fiercely, bitterly. “What 
are you talking about? Michel, see, 
I am still young, so are you. I 
looked into those eyes of yours the 
other day—for a second, no more, 
but it was enough. Your monkish- 
ness has not killed the fire in them. 
Rather, it burns fiercer than before. 
That is why you will not look at me 
now. You are afraid of what you 
will discover, of what I will see. I 
am beautiful. You have told me so 
yourself, many times. I was forced 
to marry your brother by that hide- 
ous old man, your father. He 
wrecked our lives in his malice, 
yours, and mine. But it is not too 
late. I have found you, and there 
is still chance for happiness for us 
both. We can go away, today, now. 
I have brought a suit of Paul’s for 
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you and no one will know.” There 
was a silence. “What is the mat- 
ter?” she cried. “Why do you hesi- 
tate?” 

“Madame,” said Michel, and he 
looked her in the eyes, full. “I 
hesitate only because I do not know 
how to convince you of the truth. 
I am forced to be wholly frank with 
you, at the risk of wounding you 
sorely, of turning what you are 
deceived into considering your 
‘love’ for me into bitter dislike. 
Indeed, I hope that this may be the 
case. It will be much the better 
way. But the truth of which I have 
little hope of convincing you, is 
this: if God should see fit, by some 
miraculous intervention, to dis- 
pense us from the vows which we 
took of our own free will, if I were 
at liberty to go with you as you 
suggest and to share your life from 
henceforth, I solemnly assure you, 
Madame, that nothing could per- 
suade me to such a course. If freed 
from my vows and this habit, I 
would immediately ask for them 
again.” 

There was a long pause. The in- 
credulity in her face hardened into 
a remote and cruel disdain. 

“You mean that, Michel—you 
mean it?” she asked at length, in a 
strange, trembling voice. 

“I am sure, Madame, that my 
meaning is quite plain.” 

“Then you are no man!” she cried 
contemptuously. 

He bowed. “I will hardly argue 
the point, Madame. And since we 
have come to an understanding, if 
Madame will permit, I should like 
to be on my way. If I may sug- 
gest—” He looked at her, a long 
look of the deepest compassion. 
She trembled under his gaze. 
“Yes—?” 

“It is a bold suggestion. Perhaps 
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it is superfluous. I have no right 
to interfere in your spiritual life, 
Madame—God gave me neither the 
will nor the authority. But as the 
welfare of all His creatures is in 
some measure mine, perhaps it is 
not too presumptuous of me to sug- 
gest that you might find real help 
and consolation in your trial were 
you to tell your confessor frankly 
all you have told me.” 

“Confessor!” she repeated with a 
sudden laugh. She mounted quick- 
ly and turning her horse, looked 
down from this height at Michel. 
“Do you then know nothing? Where 
have you been? Have you not 
heard that we are all of the new 
Faith now, the old falsehoods being 
dead, and for you, and your Mass, 
and your priests, and your confes- 
sion, and your yows, I give not 
that?” 

She cut through the air with her 
riding crop. Michel saw the blow 
coming, and, since it was aimed 
not at Marceline but at him, made 
no effort to deflect it. Again he 
bowed: “I thank you, Madame.” 

She uttered a furious exclama- 
tion, struck her horse, and galloped 
past him out of sight. He roused 
Marceline from her slumbers, and 
together they proceeded on their 
way. 

Arrived at the Monastery, Michel 
at once sought Father Simon, and 
addressed him as in a daze. 

“Do you recall, Father, how you 
once told me that you would not 
fear for the Bark of Peter until 
Frenchmen should so far forget 
their logic as to give corrupt doc- 
trine a hearing?” 

Father Simon was laying gold 
leaf on a capital C. He looked up 
in annoyance at the interruption. 
Seeing Michel, his expression 
changed to one of astonishment. 

















“What new and extraordinary 
penance have you thought up for 
yourself, my Michel? Have you not 
suffered mutilation enough already 
without disfiguring your face also? 
It at least has as yet caused no par- 
ticular distress to the eyes of those 
who must regard it. I suggest that 
you leave it as it is, for their sakes 
if not your own.” 


“My face? Disfigure?” Michel 
frowned. 
“Your face! Yes! If you could 


but see it! Do you mean to say 
you feel nothing from that gash?” 

“Oh. Yes. I seem to remember.” 
Michel put his hand up to his fore- 
head. Dried blood was thick upon 
it. He became vaguely conscious of 
a dull throbbing. ‘“Marceline, I be- 
lieve, walked into a tree. She 
wished to lean against it and re- 
pose herself. But did you hear 
what I asked you?” 

“I wish you would go wash that 
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blood from your face. It sickens 
me. But I see you will not until I 
answer you. Yes, I remember 
saying something of the sort.” 

“That day, Father, has come. 
Frenchmen — Frenchmen, Father, 
are giving the scandalous doctrines 
of that mad German a hearing.” 

“Yes, my Michel, that is so.” 

“And not in Brittany, or Lor- 
raine, or some distant place, but 
here, Father, here, in our own 
Provence.” 

“Yes, that is true also.” 

“In that event they crucify Him 
a second time, before our eyes. 
What can we do?” 

“We can follow Him a second 
time to Calvary.” 

“And if we follow closely, very 
closely indeed, perhaps,” suggested 
Michel hopefully, “perhaps they 
will crucify us, too.” 

“I have small doubt,” agreed 
Father Simon, “but that they will.” 

















ACTION IN THE SOUTH 


By Eva J. Ross 


HERE was a glow of enthusi- 

asm on the faces of the mem- 
bers of the hierarchy, priests, re- 
ligious, laypeople, which lasted 
throughout the meetings of the so- 
cial action convention held in At- 
lanta, April 14th-16th. This en- 
thusiasm was no mere evidence of 
passing emotionalism. Out of the 
convention developed the Catholic 
Conference of the South, which was 
immediately entitled the C. C. S. 
Those present at the formation of 
the C. C. S., felt the almost inspired 
conviction that the new organiza- 
tion would indeed prove to be a 
dynamic force in the history of the 
Church in the United States. One 
experienced a loyal affection for it 
from the very start! 

For three days discussions were 
carried on informally in the groups 
which met after the opening High 
Mass in the Cathedral on the Sun- 
day, at the reception that same 
afternoon, and between the meet- 
ings of the two days devoted to 
more formal talks. The convention 
was surely Catholic Action in its 
most active and its most Catholic 
form. Bishops took their places on 
the platform or as members of the 
audience. Bishops, their official 
representatives, priests, laypeople, 
read papers or expounded the con- 
victions formed from years of 
labor and deep thought. In logical 
order they discussed the problems, 
needs, possible solutions, future op- 
portunities, of the land below the 
Mason-Dixon line. The people of 
the South are passionately attached 
to the State of their birth, to their 


own diocesan bishop, but the 
friendly association of each and all, 
even with the handful of Northern 
representatives present, was the 
true Catholic spirit of brotherly co- 
operation to effect an ordered life. 
The reception given to the ideas of 
a Northerner was as cordial as 
that accorded to any Southern 
speaker. 

A diversion is needed here to ex- 
plain the background of the Confer- 
ence. Last year, at the Cleveland 
Catholic Action Congress, it was 
evident that the peoples of the South 
had needs and problems which dif- 
fered from those of the rest of the 
United States. Important questions 
for urban Catholics of the North 
did not affect the South at all, or 
very little; neither had the Southern 
Catholics much common ground 
with the rural Catholics of the Mid- 
dle West and other regions. For 
although the South is so loyal to 
the United States, and so integrally 
a part of it, nevertheless it is a re- 
gion which is clearly defined so- 
cially. The early history of the 
South is not similar to that of the 
rest of the United States. In their 
later growth, the South and North 
have not developed along parallel 
lines. The North became indus- 
trialized after the pattern of the in- 
dustrial centers of Europe, its peo- 
ple were urbanized, materialism 
grew apace, religion in general 
waned, and Catholic communities 
became loosely knit, populous par- 
ish groups. In the South a much 
more natural economic organiza- 
tion is to be found. Most of the 
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South is an area of rural communi- 
ties, open spaces, well-planned at- 
tractive small towns, and college 
centers. Even in Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Houston, the almost conti- 
nental New Orleans, and the few 
other larger cities, business activi- 
ties seem less feverish: New Or- 
leans has its Mardi Gras, and At- 
lanta its dogwood festival. 

More important, religion still has 
its place in the lives of the people 
of the South. There are few dense- 
ly populated Catholic centers, other 
than the New Orleans area, but Ca- 
tholicism has, in some measure, a 
greater influence on non-Catholics 
in the South than elsewhere in the 
United States. This is because a 
very high percentage of students in 
Catholic schools are of other re- 
ligious denominations, and their 
school’s religious ideals are re- 
spected in later life. 

When one says that the culture 
of the people of the South is a true 
model of gracious living, one does 
not thereby forget some of the dis- 
mal aspects of the region. But it 
is most unfair to the South to pic- 
ture on the one hand only the 
wealth of Florida, the beauty of co- 
lonial homes, and of such gardens 
as Bellingrath and Charleston, and 
then to make the contrast of the 
penury and distress of the poor 
white man and the Negro share- 
croppers, to cite the sweated labor 
of women and children, and the 
ravages of pellagra. The hopeless 
lives of the type portrayed by To- 
bacco Road, by Steinbeck’s Grapes 
of Wrath and the Caldwell-Bourke- 
White study You Have Seen Their 
Faces, present conditions which are 
true in individual cases, but do not 
portray the whole truth at all. 
Barnwell’s Faces We See, shows 
us a happier side in answer to the 
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Caldwell-Bourke-White study, and 
for the student there is Odum’s 
Southern Regions of the United 
States, with its ample detailed de- 
scriptions and statistics. Too often 
has the South been called Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 economic problem; and 
too infrequently has it been real- 
ized that the more widely scattered 
small urban communities are al- 
most ideal units of community life, 
with defects comparatively simple 
to remedy. Too often have we 
thought of the Church in the South 
as presenting difficulties of oppor- 
tunities lost, regions left without 
priestly help, Negroes neglected, 
money needs almost insurmount- 
able. Too infrequently have we 
realized the existence of such Catho- 
lic centers of culture as the Ursu- 
lines of New Orleans, the Bishop 
England Sisters of Mercy in Charles- 
ton, the colleges of Spring Hill and 
Grand Coteau, existing over a hun- 
dred years, Belmont Abbey in 
North Carolina, and a number of 
other schools; the work of the 
Georgia laymen, the tremendous 
influence of the high percentage of 
Catholic hospitals, and other Catho- 
lic activities are, too, often over- 
looked. 

So the vigor of the Catholic life 
of the South has largely escaped the 
notice of the North; but it can do 
this no longer. Out of the Cleve- 
land Catholic Action Congress came 
the determination to hold the re- 
cent convention; and out of the con- 
vention has developed the Catho- 
lic Conference of the South: the 
Cc. C. §S. 

What is this Conference? Brief- 
ly, the particulars are these. Prob- 
lems in the South are many, yet the 
scope of Southern opportunity is 
only bounded, so to speak, by these 
very problems. So the Catholics of 
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the South decided to hold a conven- 
tion, to face the problems and the 
present attempts at solution, and 
to organize a means of dealing with 
the needs of each diocese separately, 
and with the needs of the whole of 
the Southland in particular. 

The convention’s two-day formal 
program opened with papers on the 
Church in the South, its place in 
the social organization of the United 
States, and the opportunity for 
Catholic influence in the South. In 
talks on the Church and the rural 
South one learned of the efforts 
made to bring the Church’s teach- 
ings to the population there by 
trailer chapels, catechetical work, 
vacation camps and schools and 
other means. It was stressed that 
often the first aid the Church must 
give to a local community is eco- 
nomic, to be followed only later by 
spiritual help. Other meetings that 
same day were concerned with the 
economic conditions and needs of 
the South, and with the work of 
the Church in this regard. How to 
apply the Church’s moral teachings 
as regards economic life was the 
main concern of the talks on labor 
and industry. There was a special 
meeting conducted that same eve- 
ning by Reverend Raymond Mc- 
Gowan of the N. C. W. C., to discuss 
means of true understanding of 
economics among Catholic priests 
and layleaders, followed by an il- 
lustrated lecture on the Nova Scotia 
co-operatives and a Louisiana credit 
bank. 

The second day of the formal 
program, the important problem of 
the Negro and the Church in the 
South was discussed and the re- 
sponsibility of the white Catholic 
toward God for his Negro neighbor. 
A description of the Mobile Dioc- 
esan Catholic Clergy Conference 
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In this 

diocese, committees have been 
formed to consider such questions 
as hospitalization, education, eco- 
nomic needs, the development of 
Negro leaders, the apostolate among 
the Negro, and finance. For the 
financial side, money is collected 
systematically throughout the dio- 
cese and, when an urgent need 
arises, elsewhere too. It was en- 
couraging to learn that Southern 
Catholics are becoming conscious 
of the vast possibilities of the 
apostolate among the neglected 
tenth of our population. Other 
talks the second day were devoted 
to lay leadership, the training of 
both youth and adults, and to Catho- 
lic education. Some rather severe 
indictments were made regarding 
the lack of adequate training of 
Catholic students to meet conditions 
in the world as enlightened Catholic 
citizens; there was a plea for a 
greater ‘number of layteachers in 
Catholic schools, to break down mis- 
understandings by non-Catholics. 
Among the several notable speakers 
at the closing banquet was the Hon. 
A. A. Berle, Assistant-Secretary of 
State. 

Confident that these problems 
would be solved only if they were 
clearly defined, and then systemati- 
cally studied, with a view to well 
thought out plans of action, it was 
decided to form the Catholic Con- 
ference of the South. The organi- 
zation announced that it had been 
voted upon by representatives of the 
ordinaries of the dioceses con- 
cerned. Membership in this C. C. S. 
is diocesan: the bishops will pro- 
vide the needed finances: the board 
of governors will consist of the 
bishops of the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans, and the Dioceses of Bel- 
mont Abbey, Charleston, Lafayette, 


was especially interesting. 
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Mobile, Natchez, Raleigh, Rich- 
mond, Savannah-Atlanta, St. Au- 
gustine, and any other diocese 
which may desire to be included 
later. The organization is to be 
essentially a lay organization of 
Catholic Action, to assist the hier- 
archy in its needed work. Since 
Catholic Action is lay action, as- 
sisting the clergy, members of the 
religious sisterhoods will not take 
part, as their valuable work for the 
Church is already defined in other 
spheres. The Committee of Nomi- 
nations elected Mr. Henry L. Cara- 
vati of Richmond, Va., as Presi- 
dent of the organization, with three 
vice-presidents, all laymen. An 
executive board was established, to 
consist of two representatives of 
each diocese, one to be a priest, and 
one a member of the laity. The 
chairman of this executive board is 
to be a priest, and the present chair- 
man is Monsignor T. James McNa- 
mara of Savannah. The secretary 
of the executive board is Mr. Paul 
D. Williams. 

The Catholic Conference of the 
South decided to adopt as its pro- 
gram the tentative nine-point pro- 
gram established at the Cleveland 
Catholic Action Congress, which in- 
cluded the training of leaders, 
young and more mature, colored as 
well as white; and the provision 
of programs for sound family life, 
improved economic conditions, and 
a friendlier understanding between 
Southerners, irrespective of race 
and creed. 

Because every organization de- 
pends upon leaders who are well- 
trained in their work, and because 
an organization of Catholic Action 
will be truly Catholic only in the 
measure of the spiritual life of its 
leaders, the objectives of the next 
twelve months are to train lay- 
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leaders for the future work before 
them. This training will be both 
intellectual and spiritual. Courses 
of study will be inaugurated in 
papal and episcopal documents and 
in principles and facts concerning 
such problems as education, youth, 
race, industry and other matters 
discussed at the meeting. Monthly 
days of recollection will be held to 
give the right spiritual motives to 
animate these trainees in their high 
vocation. 

A Catholic Action Summer 
School was decided upon, to give a 
week’s intensive training in essen- 
tial knowledge; this will be held 
yearly, in rotation, in one of the 
different dioceses concerned, with 
the participation of leaders from 
all these dioceses. 

If the training of layleaders is as 
well organized as it promises to be, 
and if the dioceses concerned can 
provide the money to have some 
full-time apostles in the field, then 
indeed will the Church in the 
South become a potent force. Or- 
ganization for Christian ends is 
truly valuable only to the extent 
that the leaders devote their whole 
energies, their very life, to the 
cause for which they work. Those 
present at the convention could 
not but feel the spirit of enthusi- 
asm of everyone there, for the cause 
of the Catholic Church, for the 
cause of the South—an enthusiasm 
which led each one to the determi- 
nation to work for the Church in 
the South to the utmost of his 
ability. If such a spirit of unity of 
purpose could be effected by these 
Southern Catholics in but two short 
days, henceforth we may look to 
Action in the South—Catholic Ac- 
tion, which will not fail to have its 
repercussions in the rest of the 
United States as well! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HERE have been high civiliza- 

tions in the past which have not 
been Christian, but in the world as 
we know it I believe that civilization 
must have a Christian basis, and 
must ultimately rest on the Chris- 
tian Church. Today the Faith is 
being attacked, and the attack is 
succeeding. Thirty years ago Eu- 
rope was nominally a Christian 
continent. It is no longer so to- 
day. ... The Christian in name 
has in recent years been growing 
cold in his devotion. Our achieve- 
ment in perfecting the material ap- 
paratus of life has produced a mood 
of self-confidence and pride. Our 
peril has been indifference, and 
that is a grave peril, for rust will 
crumble a metal when hammer 
blows will only harden it. I believe 
—and this is my crowning opti- 
mism—that the challenge with 
which we are now faced may re- 
store to us that manly humility 
which alone gives power. It may 
bring us back to God. In that case 
our victory is assured. The Faith 
is an anvil which has worn out 


many hammers. 
—The late Joun Bucnan, in The Aillantic 
Monthly, July. 


Self-Examination for Modern 
Americans: Have you been self-in- 
dulgent, cynical and pleasure-lov- 
ing for so many years that you are 
not sure whether the national an- 
them is “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” or “Roll Out the Barrel”? .. . 
Can you examine your conscience 
critically and say that you have re- 
garded life as a merry gamble for 





so long that when anybody men- 
tions 1776 you instinctively yell 
“Bingo!”? ... Have you subscribed 
to the idea that a man who works 
hard is a sucker and that anybody 
who is so interested in his job that 
he comes in at 7 and sometimes 
works after 6 P. M. should be re- 
ported to the NLRB?... Has your 
reaction to the historic incident of 
Israel Putnam (“Old Put”) leaving 
his plow in the field to rush to the 
defense of his country ever been, 
“What! And no newsreel men 
there, either?” ... Has your general 
attitude toward corrupt politicians 
been, “Well, they all do it, don’t 
they? He’s a swell fellow personal- 
ly.” ... Is it your idea that you are 
doing your bit for your country 
when you pay the cigarette taxes, 
take off your hat to the flag and pay 
sixty cents to have the radio fixed 
so you can hear one-third of a pa- 
triotic appeal and two-thirds of 
Fibber McGee? . . . Could you ever 
be a minute man without first want- 
ing to know what the pay was per 


hour? . 


—H. I. Puiups, in “The Sun Dial,” the 
Sun, June 28th. 


The sickness of the West is an 
anemia of the spirit, and every one 
of its present woes springs from 
that. The challenge to the West is 
at bottom a challenge to that spirit 
and had the spirit been there in all 
its pristine vigor not all the con- 
queror’s tanks and guns could have 
prevailed against it. Every great 
civilization has had a soul by which 
it lived and Christianity was the 























soul of the West. The West has 
almost forgotten and starved its 
soul, in its ardor for progress in the 
things that could be weighed and 
measured; and now it is these very 
things which—almost diabolic in 
their misuse—are threatening its 
very life. .. . Our civilization is the 
Western; it will profit us now to 
test our spirit for the same anemia. 
It will be by the spirit, and not by 
“reeking tube and iron shard” alone 
that we must make good our de- 
fenses. How is it with our spirit? 


—Tuomas F. Wooptock, in The Wall Street 
Journal, June 19th. 


Some kind of civil life must go on 
behind every fighting-front. It is 
good for the moral of the nation 
that it should be as dignified and 
unperturbed as possible. Let the 
writers and artists, then, not be 
ashamed of their service: they are 
preparing tomorrow in fortifying 
today. 

—The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
May 25th. 


Another of the disillusioned left- 
wingers will be heard from in a 
book to be called “The Dream We 
Lost.” .. . What puzzles us is the 
artless intimation that “a dream” is 
some sort of moral justification for 
having ignored the plainest lessons 
of history, which has always showed 
collectivism as tyranny. . . . More 
than that, the left-wingers now im- 
ply that they were still “dreaming” 
while wholesale murder, brutal de- 
portations, planned starvation and 
imprisonment of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in horrible labor 
concentration camps was going on 
in Russia under their eyes, with or- 
dinary non-radical observers en- 
deavoring to call attention to those 
consequences and conditions. ... 
Strange that the left-wingers could 
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not only walk in their sleep, but 
talk in their sleep, for so many 
years. ... Do they habitually sleep 
so sound that nothing but a dive 
bomber can wake them? ... And 
are their “dreams” deserving of 
much sympathy when the reality 
those “dreams” have visited on 
others is so much more like a night- 
mare? ... Finally, have they now 
done anything but turn over and 
begin talking gibberish about “de- 
mocracy,” out of the same dream 
of a conscript, planned, expropri- 
ated world? 


—I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 23d. 


What this country requires is a 
party and a leader who will put first 
things first, who will, that is, make 
keeping this country out of foreign 
war their first objective. If it is de- 
mocracy that we wish to preserve, 
then the first thing is to avoid for- 
eign war and war dictatorship. If 
we wish to preserve economic sta- 
bility, then the first thing is to 
avoid the financial chaos and the 
destruction of our resources in eco- 
nomic life which war would mean. 
If we wish to build up our own de- 
fenses and to protect this hemi- 
sphere against any possible foreign 
attack, then the first thing is to 
avoid weakening ourselves by be- 
coming involved in a war overseas 
for which we are not prepared and 
in which all the advantage would 
be on the side of our opponents. 


—FtLorence B. Borcxer, Secretary of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
quoted in The Tablet (Brooklyn), July 6th. 


The tragic ordeal through which 
the Western World is passing was 
prepared in the long period of easy 
liberty during which men forgot 
the elementary truths of human 
existence. They forgot that their 
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freedom was achieved by heroic 
sacrifice; they became so accus- 
tomed to freedom that they thought 
it was as normal as the air they 
breathe, and they came to believe 
that the heroic virtues were anti- 
quated and that sacrifice was a bore 
and bother. They forgot that their 
rights were founded on their duties, 
and they thought that to get while 
the getting was good, whether by 
private smartness or by collective 
pressure, was the normal and nat- 
ural thing to do. They forgot that 
unless they bear themselves so that 
the eternal values of truth, justice 
and righteousness are perpetually 
revealed to them, they will not 
know how to resist the corrosion 
of their virtue or how to face the 
trials that life will bring to them 
upon this earth. They had become 
too comfortable and too safe and 
too sophisticated to believe the first 
things and the last things which 
men have been inspired to under- 
stand through generations of suf- 
fering, and they thought it clever 
to be cynical, and enlightened to 
be unbelieving, and sensible to be 
soft. And so, through suffering 
they must rediscover these first and 
last things again, and be purified 
once more by repentance. 


—Watter LippmMann, in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, May 27th. 


Our most difficult task is to sus- 
tain, through war itself, the image 
of peace. There is no point in our 
surviving the war if there is no civi- 
lization left in any of us. The de- 
mocracies might just as well lose to 
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Germany on the battlefields, if they 
let the spirit of Germany conquer 
their hearts and minds. If you, 
who have been educated in a man- 
ner directly opposite to German 
and Italian youth give up, as they 
have, all the essential human val- 
ues, the revolution of nihilism will 
have won the day. That is the 
point to remember. This is not an 
ordinary war. It is a nihilistic at- 
tack on western civilization—not 
merely on democratic government, 
but on the very things which de- 
mocracy makes possible for all men 
—a devotion to truth, and learning 
for their own sake, a love of beauty 
and its arts, a vision of the good 
and, through it, a firm adherence to 
justice and morality. Cannon and 
tanks, bombs and battleships, may 
be used to fight an army, but to 
fight cultural nihilism of the sort 
the Nazis have fomented, we must 
sustain the vitality of our culture. 
We must do more than remember 
peace. We must keep its pursuits 
alive in our hearts, throughout all 
the alarums and excursions of this 
period of violence. We must not 
surrender our peace of mind—our 
interior humanity—even as a hos- 
tage to victory. .. . You are living in 
a world in which it will be unusual- 
ly difficult to pursue learning—to 
cherish truth, beauty and goodness 
—but for that very reason it is the 
more necessary. You must dis- 
charge this obligation, not merely 
in spite of war, but, even more, be- 


cause of it. 
—Mortrmer J. Apter, in The Commonweal, 
June 28th. 











OUR ENVOY TO THE VATICAN 


By JoHN TrAcy ELLIs and JoHN L. MCMAHON 


HE delegates to the general con- 

ference of the new United 
Methodist Church, meeting in At- 
lantic City during the last week in 
April, are among the more recent 
Protestant religious groups in the 
United States to take strong excep- 
tion to the appointment of Mr. 
Myron C. Taylor as the President’s 
personal representative at the Holy 
See. The Associated Press reported 
the 776 delegates to have engaged 
in “applause for five minutes” 
when they heard read the objection 
of their Council of Bishops to the 
presidential appointment. Five 
days later on April 30th, the inter- 
denominational relations committee 
of the Methodist Church demanded 
Mr. Taylor’s recall on the ground 
that his mission, “has created a 
spirit of uneasiness and resentment 
in the minds of a great number of 
people, and instead of promoting 
peace has engendered discord and 
strife, which seems calamitous at 
this time when there is imperative 
need for harmonious united action 
on the part of all those who fear 
God and love righteousness.” This 
motion was carried by the general 
conference in its closing sessions by 
a vote of 393 to 234. Just how those 
American citizens “who fear God 
and love righteousness,” are to be 
prevented from working for domes- 
tic and international unity and 
peace by the appointment of Mr. 
Taylor, is not quite apparent. The 
gap in the logic of the protesting 
Methodists is unfortunate, since 
their obvious intention was to bring 


conviction to the minds of their 
hearers on the point at issue. 

The action taken by the confer- 
ence of the United Methodist Church 
on the appointment of Mr. Taylor is 
not unique. Ever since the Presi- 
dent issued his Christmas letter to 
Pope Pius XIL., the chorus of disap- 
proval has swelled from leaders of 
a number of Protestant groups. 
Ministers among the Lutherans, 
Baptists, and Seventh Day Advent- 
ists have protested the President’s 
move either singly or in groups, and 
the heavy roster of callers at the 
White House has been increased 
over the past five months, bearing 
as they said “the protests of their 
constituents” to the presidential 
desk. The latest joint action has 
come from the nation-wide Confer- 
ence on Religious Liberty meeting 
in the national capital on June 11th. 
This body listened to protests of the 
appointment from Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, Professor David 
S. Muzzey of Columbia University, 
and Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert of 
New York City, general secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. The con- 
ference went on record as favoring 
a protest to President Roosevelt 
which stated that “it is the senti- 
ment of this conference that the 
President should immediately re- 
call Ambassador Myron Taylor out 
of respect to the historical and con- 
stitutional principle of a separate 
church and state.” 


One prominent denomination, 
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the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
has been conspicuous for its aloof- 
ness from any criticism of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the Taylor case. 
Just how far the statements of the 
protesting groups represent the 
opinion of the individual member- 
ship of these denominations it is 
impossible to determine. That they 
do not represent their entire con- 
stituencies is an undeniable fact. 
For example, Dr. Edward L. Com- 
pere of the Department of Surgery 
in the University of Chicago, a Bap- 
tist minister’s son, a director of the 
Chicago Baptist Association, and a 
trustee of the Northern Baptists’ 
Theological Seminary, recently 
made it clear that the protests of the 
United Baptist did not reflect the 
sentiment of all Baptists and among 
them his own. Dr. Compere termed 
this publication “a small and not 
significant paper with a very ‘big’ 
name.” Moreover he voiced his own 
approval of Mr. Taylor’s mission 
and expressed his appreciation of 
“the tremendous power for good 
which is exerted by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, including the 
Pope himself. I believe,” said Dr. 
Compere, “that most of my fellow 
Baptists will agree.” Examples of 
similar dissent from the pronounce- 
ments of Protestant ministers on 
this issue could be cited. 

Despite the fact that many sin- 
cere Protestants doubtless disagree 
with the judgments of so many of 
their ministers of religion in feel- 
ing their religious liberties are in no 
way jeopardized by Myron Taylor’s 
presence at Vatican City, yet the 
campaign bids fair to continue. 
Moreover, when American Catholics 
are told, as they were in the April 
15th issue of The Christian Century, 
that “the liberty of the democratic 
process,” which they are enjoying 
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in this country is owed to the “his- 
toric gift of Protestantism,” one 
wonders if the Taylor appointment 
is really the fundamental point or if 
it is but a springboard for a wider 
and deeper complaint. In the cir- 
cumstances it is not amiss to look at 
the past record of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Vatican and the 
United States, as well as those of 
the Holy See with other countries. 
Perhaps the past may shed a little 
light upon the present situation in 
a way to allay the fears which seem 
to beset so persistently a number 
of our fellow Americans. 


It may or may not be known to 
the protesting ministers of some of 
the Protestant denominations in the 
United States, that this country 
maintained friendly relations with 
the Pope’s government as long ago 
as 1797. In June of that year a cer- 
tain John Sartori was named United 
States consul at Rome, and consular 
representation was continued all 
through the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Upon the election 
in June, 1846, of Pope Pius IX., the 
liberal reforms inaugurated in the 
Papal States by that sovereign won 
universal acclaim throughout the 
democratic world. In fact the en- 
thusiasm over the new Pope reached 
such a state in America that mass 
demonstrations were held in a num- 
ber of large cities extolling the Pon- 
tiff’s program. The most striking 
of these demonstrations took place 
in the old Broadway Tabernacle in 
New York City on November 29, 
1847. 

As a consequence of this Ameri- 
can interest, and with the knowl- 
edge that the Holy See would wel- 
come regular diplomatic relations 
conveyed to the Department of 
State by Nicholas Browne, Ameri- 
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can consul at Rome, in a letter of 
June 1, 1847, President Polk recom- 
mended in his message to Congress 
on December 7th of that year, the 
establishment of a regular diplo- 
matic mission at Rome. Opposition 
to this suggestion of Polk was led 
by a House member from Pennsyl- 
yania and a Senator from North 
Carolina. None the less the presi- 
dential recommendation met the 
final approval of the Senate for this 
new diplomatic post, and on Au- 
gust 2, 1848, Jacob Martin reached 
Rome to assume his new duties as 
American chargé d’affaires at the 
court of Pius IX. In 1854 the post 
was raised to the dignity of that of 
resident minister and Lewis Cass, 
Jr., took the new title and held it 
until his retirement in 1858. This 
marked the status of the American 
representative at Rome until the 
mission was ended in 1867 under 
Rufus King by the failure of Con- 
gress to appropriate funds for its 
continuance. It is a matter of his- 
torical fact that the charge brought 
against the papal government at 
that time in the United States by op- 
ponents of American recognition, 
namely that the Holy See had or- 
dered the American Protestant 
church to be moved outside the 
walls of the city, was simply un- 
true. Rufus King, the American 
minister, denied that the papal gov- 
ernment had ever intended taking 
such action. Yet religious feeling 
in the United States, plus enthusi- 
asm for the cause of Italian national 
unity at the moment, caused the 
mission to be suspended without 
so much as an official notice being 
given to the Holy See or an official 
order of withdrawal being forward- 
ed to the American minister, Mr. 
King, by his own government. 

The record of those twenty years 
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during which the United States gov- 
ernment—and incidentally not the 
President—maintained regular dip- 
lomatic relations with the Pope’s 
government, reveal not a single in- 
stance in which the religious liber- 
ties of American citizens of non- 
Catholic denominations were in the 
slightest degree endangered by this 
official friendship between the two 
capitals. In fact, Pope Pius IX. 
maintained a studious neutrality 
during the American Civil War, 
despite the efforts made to have him 
accord recognition to the Con- 
federacy. The Pope actually let it 
be known that he would be willing 
to attempt an arbitration of the dis- 
pute between the States and thereby 
bring the unhappy conflict to a 
close. To this effect did the Ameri- 
can minister, Richard M. Blatch- 
ford, inform Secretary Seward from 
Rome in a dispatch of November 
29, 1862. 

Of what then are these Ameri- 
can Protestants fearful? If Pope 
Pius IX., temporal sovereign of 
several millions of subjects in a 
state of some 12,000 square miles 
in 1848, the year that Martin ar- 
rived in Rome as American chargé 
d’affaires, was not found urging 
schemes to undermine the Ameri- 
can principle of separation of 
Church and State, and to curtail 
the religious freedom of American 
Protestants, is it probable that now 
Pope Pius XII., the sovereign of a 
little over one thousand subjects in 
a state of one-sixth of a square mile, 
is likely to do so? Speaking in the 
temporal order the position of Pius 
XII. is much weaker than that of 
Pius IX. 

It may reasonably be asked if the 
Protestants who are so exercised 
over the Taylor appointment, ever 
reflected on the dangers to their 
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religious liberties by the presence of 
Joseph C. Grew in Tokyo as the 
American ambassador to the court 
of the Emperor of Japan, who is re- 
garded by devout Japanese not only 
as their temporal ruler but as the 
descendant of the Son of Heaven. 
Is not the American principle of 
separation of Church and State in 
jeopardy when the United States 
government—not the President— 
sends Joseph P. Kennedy as its am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James 
where King George VI. is honored 
not only as the sovereign of Great 
Britain but also as the head of the 
Church of England? Do American 
Methodists feel endangered by this 
official trafficking with the head of 
a religion from which their own 
founder rebelled and broke away? 
No one seriously entertains such 
a thought. Further examples could 
be advanced. Logically American 
Lutherans might be uneasy at the 
American recognition of King Carol 
II. of Rumania who happens to be 
head of the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church, and in turn American Bap- 
tists might conceivably protest the 
American recognition of the kings 
of Denmark, Sweden, and the Nor- 
way that once was, since these 
princes are the heads of the Lu- 
theran Churches of their respective 
countries. Actually no one of sound 
mind would urge such a protest. 
Moreover, when one examines the 
company into which Mr. Taylor has 
stepped at the court of Pope Pius 
XII., it is interesting to learn that 
there he meets with the regularly 
accredited ambassadors and min- 
isters of thirty-eight other countries 
which recognize Vatican City. Of 
those thirty-eight some might ex- 
pect that all would be Catholic 
states, On the contrary a surpris- 
ingly large number are not the 
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representatives of nations predomi- 
nantly Catholic. One would hardly 
charge the government of Dr. Ber- 
gen, German ambassador to Vati- 
can City and dean of the papal dip- 
lomatic corps, as being unduly fa- 
vorable to the interests of the 
Catholic Church. Likewise, prob- 
ably no American Protestant would 
be willing to maintain that the 
safety of the established Church of 
England has been shaken by the 
presence of Mr. Osborne as minister 
to the Holy See from Great Britain, 
a post which has been steadily con- 
tinued since December, 1914. So 
far as current evidence shows, the 
disciples of the Orthodox Com- 
munion in Rumania have not lost 
any of their religious liberties to 
the Catholic Church as a conse- 
quence of their government keeping 
M. Petresco on as ambassador to 
Vatican City. If there has been any 
loss to the free exercise of their in- 
dividual beliefs on the part of the 
members of any of these denomina- 
tions the proof for such is singu- 
larly scarce. If then the British 
have experienced no ill effects to 
Anglicanism, the Germans to Evan- 
gelical Lutheranism, and the Ru- 
manians to Orthodoxy, by what 
process of reasoning do some Ameri- 
can Protestants arrive at the con- 
clusion that a personal representa- 
tive of the President at Vatican 
City is going to lessen their religious 
liberties or bring about a union of 
Church and State in this country? 
It is pertinent to ask why it was that 
those persons now vigorously pro- 
testing Mr. Taylor’s mission were so 
strangely silent in October, 1933, 
when the United States accorded 
official recognition to the Soviet 
Union whose government does not 
trifle with mere union of Church 
and State in order to control the 














former, but is on record publicly as 
desiring to abolish all religion. To 
the memory of the writers the re- 
ception given the visit of M. Litvi- 
nov to Washington was not dis- 
tinguished for any particular hos- 
tility emanating from the gentlemen 
who are today so filled with fears 
over the loss of their religious free- 
dom. 

Although the opposition to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appointment has been 
variously expressed, the fundamen- 
tal and basic objection is that it 
violates the traditional American 
principle of the separation of 
Church and State. What traditional 
principle is meant it is difficult to 
know. Certainly the historical evi- 
dence presented above shows ample 
precedent for the maintenance of 
diplomatic relations with the Pope’s 
government. Was there then be- 
tween 1847 and 1867 a violation of 
traditional principle? Can it seri- 
ously be advanced that this is a vio- 
lation of the first amendment to the 
Constitution which declares that, 
“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof?” In the case of Mr. 
Taylor, Congress was not the party 
that acted, and the mere sending of 
a personal representative of the 
President to Vatican City cannot 
under any pretext be related to the 
“establishment of religion,” a 
phrase obviously applicable only to 
the United States. Two conditions 
insure as completely as possible the 
continued separation of Church 
and State in this republic. One of 
these is our very diversified re- 
ligious population. The other is the 
rigidity of thé amending process 
which requires a two-thirds vote of 
both houses of Congress and ratifi- 
cation of the proposed amendment 
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by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the states of conventions called 
in the states for the purpose of 


ratifying the amendment. Thus to 
regard Mr. Taylor’s appointment as 
a violation of traditional principle, 
of constitutional law, or as simply 
an entering wedge to break down 
the separation is sheer imagination 
without supporting fact. 

Some have alleged that the dis- 
patch of Mr. Taylor to the Vatican 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s personal repre- 
sentative to Pius XII. has brought 
about the “recognition” of Vatican 
City with a resulting violation of 
the traditional doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. If the 
act did not imply recognition, there 
is no more reason for protesting 
the appointment of Mr. Taylor on 
the ground that it violates a tradi- 
tional principle, than there is for 
protesting the appointment on the 
same occasion of the late Rabbi 
Cyrus Adler and Dr. George A. 
Buttrick as the Jewish and Prot- 
estant representatives respectively 
to confer with the President on the 
problems of peace. If, however, 
recognition did result because of the 
appointment of Mr. Taylor, which 
practically all international lawyers 
would deny, it should be stated at 
once that recognition is always an 
act by which the facts of state life 
are admitted, and not the facts of 
church or religious life. Both in the 
theory and practice of states the act 
has ever been one whereby new 
states or governments have been 
recognized. Never—and this is es- 
pecially true of the recognition 
policy of the United States—has the 
act meant the recognition of a 
Church. If it should happen, as 
sometimes it does, that the state to 
be recognized has a formally estab- 
lished religion, or that the head of 
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the government is at the same time 
head of the established religion, as 
in Great Britain, the political act of 
recognition has never been con- 
strued either by the recognizant 
state or the recognized state as one 
by which the established religion 
is recognized. Even if it did, which 
most certainly it does not, the act 
having the same effect as that by 
which a new state or government 
were recognized, would in no way 
express approval of the established 
religion. It would simply acknowl- 
edge its existence—this and nothing 
more. 

There are, however, good reasons 
—good political reasons—for the 
recognition of the Vatican City 
State. That Vatican City is a state 
is beyond question. Coming into its 
present form as a state by the 
Lateran Treaty of February, 1929, 
the Vatican is referred to in the 
treaty as the Vatican City State. 
The mere fact that its existence 
rests upon the legal basis of a treaty 
is the first proof of its statehood, 
since only states are parties to 
treaties. From the strictly formal 
point of view it possesses all the 
requisites that go to make a state. 
It has territory, although that terri- 
tory is measured in acres; it has 
population, although the people are 
counted in hundreds; it has govern- 
ment, and despite the fact that it is 
an enclave its sovereignty is as com- 
plete, if not more so, than that of 
any of the smaller states in Europe. 
The real test of its statehood would 
appear, however, from the practice 
of other states. As mentioned above, 
no less than thirty-eight states, 
some of which are governments with 
Catholicism as the established re- 
ligion, others of which are Prot- 
estant states, and still others with 
no established religion, maintain 
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diplomatic missions at the Vatican, 
thereby according recognition to 
Vatican City as a state. They thus 
admit in other words that the facts 
of state life are here present, ac- 
knowledging that here is another 
state with which they will carry on 
the intercourse of international 
life. 

For the following reasons then 
the assertion that the sending of 
Mr. Taylor to the Vatican as the 
President’s personal representative 
has violated the traditional Ameri- 
can principle of separation of 
Church and State, is without foun- 
dation. First the appointment of 
Mr. Taylor is as justifiable as the 
appointment of Rabbi Adler, or 
Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, following 
Dr. Adler’s death, and Dr. Buttrick 
to confer with him on the questions 
of peace. Secondly, any recogni- 
tion of Vatican City, if it did result 
by the appointment, is always of 
governments and states and not of 
Churches, and it does not in any 
case imply approval of those states, 
their governments, or their prac- 
tices. Thirdly, there are excellent 
political reasons for recognizing 
Vatican City as a state because it is 
a state as shown by the treaty with 
the Italian government, by the 
formal definition of a state, and 
principally by the fact that thirty- 
eight states have already recognized 
Vatican City State. 

Recognition of a new state or 
government does not, of course, fol- 
low as a matter of right, but is 
wholly at the discretion of the 
recognizant state. Whether or not 
the act of recognizing Vatican City 
was or would be wise policy can be 
answered in various ways. Some 
would urge that since it is a state 
it has every right to recognition, 
and that the denial of recognition 
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carries with it moral disapproval as 
certainly as does the Hoover-Stim- 
son-Roosevelt policy of non-recog- 
nition of illegal change in territorial 
status carry such disapproval. 
Others, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, disapprove such a recogni- 
tion since they are fearful of the 
cleavage already apparent in our 
national unity because of the dis- 
patch of Mr. Taylor. Still others, 
and these we hope are in the ma- 
jority, see in Mr. Taylor’s appoint- 
ment a means whereby a policy 
common to both the United States, 
and the Vatican, the policy of se- 
curing and furthering peace in a 
war-ridden world, can be advanced. 
These last would send diplomatic 
representatives not only to Prot- 
estants, Jews, and Catholics, but to 
Hottentots if mecessary for the 
cause of peace. 


By way of conclusion it may le- 
gitimately be asked, is the Vatican 
an effective instrument to serve the 
cause of world peace? Any fair- 
minded reader of the record of 
nearly two thousand years in which 
the Holy See has figured in the af- 
fairs of mankind, must be im- 
pressed by its achievement. The 
history of not only the Middle Ages 
but of modern times is replete with 
the efforts exerted, and many of 
these successfully, by various Popes 
in the ancient dynasty of the 261 
successors of Peter, to bring peace 
and harmony among men. One ex- 
ample, falling within the lifetime of 
many still living, must suffice. In 
October, 1885, Otto von Bismarck, 
imperial Chancellor of Germany, 
laid the quarrel between that nation 
and Spain over the Caroline Islands 
before Pope Leo XIII. for his arbi- 
tration. The Pope executed the 


task to the satisfaction of both gov- 
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ernments and an ugly quarrel was 
thus quieted before it could become 


a war. Those acquainted with the 
career of the Iron Chancellor would 
hardly impute any Catholic bias to 
Bismarck in making his appeal to 
the arbitration of the Pope. 

Probably no intelligent observer 
of the present chaos in Europe and 
in Asia would be ready to advance 
the proposition that Pope Pius XII. 
has not at heart the interests of 
world peace. More and more as the 
hatreds deepen men far removed 
from the fold of the Catholic 
Church are coming to see the true 
position of the Pope. On March 
16th in a dispatch to The New York 
Times, Herbert L. Matthews, cover- 
ing the concluding aspects of the 
European tour of Sumner Welles, 
cabled from Rome: “One of his 
most important conversations is 
still to come—the audience with the 
Pope. Nowhere will President 
Roosevelt’s envoy be received with 
greater respect or warmth, and 
there, for the first and last time on 
his journey, he will hear a point 
of view that is not only thoroughly 
informed but neutral.” To the 
knowledge of the writers Mr. Mat- 
thews has never been identified 
with special pleading in behalf of 
the Catholic Church. The corre- 
spondent wrote as an intelligent 
observer of what he saw, and he 
wrote in the interests of a better 
Europe and a better world. 

Mr. Matthews’ allusion to the 
Vatican as a source “thoroughly in- 
formed” on world news, brings to 
mind the fact that the Vatican’s in- 
telligence service is acknowledged 
as probably the most complete and 
authentic in the world. No other 
head of a state is seryed by over 
twelve hundred bishops scattered 
throughout every corner of the globe 
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and periodically reporting to him 
all the information which they feel 
will be of use in serving the inter- 
ests of the cause which they repre- 
sent. That cause is not the narrow 
national interest of a particular 
government, but the universal inter- 
est of a supranational Church intent 
upon the salvation of the souls of 
men. This fact was recently recog- 
nized by another popular and re- 
spected commentator, Constantine 
Brown, writing in the Washington 
Evening Star on April 23d, when 
Mr. Brown went so far as to say: 
“The Vatican has proved so far the 
best and most reliable source for the 
American Government and Ambas- 
sador Taylor is a perfect reporter.” 
Mr. Brown gave a concrete case of 
this intelligence service now at the 
disposal of the American State De- 
partment in relating that on Friday, 
April 19th, when the world stood 
expectant of an Italian invasion of 
Greece or Yugoslavia, the “State 
Department had reassuring infor- 
mation,” which came through the 
channel of the President’s represen- 
tative at the Vatican. 

In the unnecessary hubbub 
aroused over Myron Taylor’s ap- 
pointment it is encouraging to see 
some of the best minds of the 
American press speak out strongly 
for the basic need and desire of all 
men at this moment, namely the 
restoration of peace to our world. 
On Saturday, May th, Raymond 
Clapper, writing in the Washington 
Daily News characterized the de- 
mands of the Methodists for the re- 
eall of Mr. Taylor in language 
which was stronger than most 
Catholics would dare employ lest 
they be accused of stirring up do- 
mestic strife. Mr. Clapper recog- 
nizes the true issue when he refers 
to the visit of the present Pope to 
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the United States in 1936 and the 
fact that “it was then that Mr. 
Roosevelt recognized in Cardinal 
Pacelli a statesman in Christ, a man 
who saw clearly that there were 
closing down over Europe the most 
despicable enemies of all that is fine 
in mankind.” It is a temptation to 
quote Mr. Clapper at greater length, 
but space forbids more than the 
following: “In this moment the 
Vatican symbolizes the sanctuary 
of the spirit in Europe, the only 
sanctuary left in Europe. The Pope 
is the living symbol of what surviv- 
ing spiritual remnants remain, he 
and his tiny island in this ocean of 
hate and killing.” 

If the Protestant ministers who 
clamor against the President’s ap- 
pointment of Mr. Taylor cannot feel 
the note of deep earnestness and 
sincerity in the pleas for peace of 
Pope Pius XII. delivered at Christ- 
mas and Easter, then let them read 
the story of the fate of the Catholic 
Church in the last ten years in 
Spain, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and France, and the present plight 
of her missionary enterprises in 
China, Russia, Finland, Norway, 
Denmark and Rumania. Let them 
picture for a moment, as all true 
lovers of peace can readily do, the 
nature of the information reaching 
Vatican City these days from those 
stricken lands. If they honestly 
read their most trustworthy sources 
of information over the past 
decade they will know why Pius 
XII. has spoken of scarcely anything 
else save peace since the day in 
March, 1939, when he assumed the 
gigantic responsibility of piloting 
his spiritual subjects in every land 
beneath the sun, through the en- 
circling darkness and barbarism of 
the forces of destruction. If they 




















cannot bring themselves to do that, 
and fortunately the majority will 
have no difficulty, then it is not easy 
to escape the belief that they fit 
within the compass of Mr. Clapper’s 
question in the article quoted above, 
when he asked concerning the Presi- 
dent’s action of December 24th: 
“Can anyone, unless his outlook is 
darkly warped by the narrow hates 
of sect, really believe that such a 
move is more than a simple gesture 
of protest against the intolerant 
brute force which is crushing the 
spirit of man in Europe?” Ameri- 
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cans. of good will are all anxious to 
avoid the sabotage of the President’s 
efforts for peace, and therefore the 
Washington Evening Star of May 
4th could write editorially of the ac- 
tion of some Protestant ministers 
over Mr. Taylor’s mission: “There 
is serious danger that protests 
against the appointment, arising 
from unfounded fears, may wreck 
what might well be the greatest 
single step this country could make 
for establishment of peace and 
Christian principles in a disordered 
world.” 


DAY 


WILHELM 


ESERT, I will return to you some day; 
I have been lonely parted from the gray 
Austerity of hills, your starry nights 
And gold-barred day reflecting deeper lights 


When shadows fall. 


Your twilight shades have lent 


A glory to the night which oft I spent 

Beneath your moon and crouching mountain’s side 
In search of old deserted camps where cried 

The squaws, with babes to tend and men to feed 


And goats to milk and corn 


to seed... 


Desert, I will return again and find 

The sober palm trees in the canyon lined 

Against your sandy breast, like frightened things 

In huddled groups where north wind cries and sings, 
(Their fright made evident by long frond-arms 


Upraised as though to show 


their full alarms). 


And desert, desert, I have waited long 


For coyote’s cry and phainopepla’s song. 














THE PERSONALITY OF THE JESUIT FOUNDER 


By Joserpn H. FicnutTer, S.J. 


Frege every other concept that is 
bandied about by fluent talkers 
and writers, the word personality 
has both a scientific and a popular 
meaning. Strictly speaking, it in- 
volves a highly complex philosophic 
question in that a person is both 
like and unlike other human be- 
ings. He is an image and partici- 
pation of the fullness of the Abso- 
lute Being, and yet he is easily dis- 
tinguishable by his own life, his 
specific character, and his indi- 
viduality. It is this personal differ- 
ence which sets aside a man from 
his fellowmen and marks his per- 
sonality. 

But the norms of popular appre- 
ciation enter the question, and per- 
sonality takes on a changing value. 
The “personality” in public life is 
the popular figure, the one the 
crowd praises and mimics: the 
Babe Ruths, Dempseys, Roosevelts, 
LaGuardias, Clark Gables, and so 
forth. They are the colorful men 
who know “how to make friends” 
and who stand out as the realization 
of desires which grip millions of 
individuals. Are the saints of this 
type? More specifically, was St. 
Ignatius Loyola a “personality man” 
in the vulgar sense of the word? 

I think that he was. 
people realize it or not, the man 
“with a personality” is the happy 
man, the one who is so well attuned 
to his surroundings that he has 
been able to grapple with them 
smilingly. If anyone has ever done 
this, the saints have done it; if any- 
one ever had a complete justifica- 
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tion for radiating happiness, cheer- 
fulness, good fellowship, the saints 
have had it. In their souls they 
were the happiest people on earth; 
and though ecclesiastical “art” has 
mostly given them glum and dour 
visages they were really externally 
cheerful. The “Cheerful Ascetic” is 
not an anomaly. 

Ribadeneira, who knew Ignatius 
Loyola intimately at Rome for six- 
teen years, says that the aspect of 
the Saint’s countenance “was cheer- 
fully grave and gravely cheerful, so 
that he gladdened those who looked 
upon him with his serenity, and 
calmed them with his gravity.” 
Thus the saint appeared to an eye- 
witness in the last years of his life. 
Of the period before his conversion 
in 1521, Hollis opines that Ignatius 
had “a name for good humor and 
for the love of hearty laughter.” 

The modern picture of Loyola is 
markedly awry because we have 
come to look upon the founder of 
the Jesuit Order as the thin-lipped 
promoter of grim obedience, a vir- 
tue about which people do not get 
cheerfully enthusiastic. Ignatius 
said that it is more meritorious to 
give up your own will than to raise 
dead persons to life; and that say- 
ing does not go down well with 
your Latter-Day Liberalist. It sticks 
in the craw of the Modern Man. As 
Papini pointed out, “among all 
Christian virtues, some of which are 
lauded even by non-Christians, the 
virtue of obedience is the most dis- 
tasteful to the modern age. This is 
yet another reason why the Society 
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of Jesus seems in such opposition 
to the inherent rebelliousness of 
these later centuries and is there- 
fore so unpopular.” 

Let us not digress on that point. 
I have said that the happy man is 
attuned to his surroundings. If I 
may presume to re-define happiness 
along the lines of this notion, I 
should call it the well-ordered 
triple relation of a person to God, 
to himself, and to his fellowmen. 
Thus, happiness and sanctity are 
virtually coextensive in meaning; 
but we must realize that the grace 
of God plays an enormous part in 
that triple relationship. 

Aristotle considered happiness 
the chief aim of all human activity. 
His Eudaimonia consisted in the 
perfection of existence as such, that 
is, in the highest of the hierarchy 
of values which he knew. So, after 
rejecting every other “good” as be- 
ing subsidiary, or intermediary, he 
concluded that activity of the soul 
in the highest excellence was the 
final good. But the Christian has 
the advantage of Revelation and 
can posit the end for which Aristot- 
le was groping. Happiness of the 
highest kind is inextricably bound 
up with the Supreme Good, which 
is God. 

Now, St. Ignatius knew something 
of Aristotle; and he knew even more 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. In the 
Angelic Doctor’s scale of values, 
the highest value was God, and the 
happy man’s first thought must be 
his relationship to God. Loyola 
has never been given great credit as 
a philosopher or theologian, but the 
fact is that he learned this first 
truth even before he became a stu- 
dent at the University of Paris. 
This first lesson of the “personality 
man” was conveyed to others 
through the medium of the Spirit- 
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ual Exercises. Doctor Oritiz, of the 
faculty at Paris, who had not been 
above sneering at the idea of Igna- 
tian spirituality, took the Exercises 
under Ignatius at Rome, and de- 
clared that he had learned a phi- 
losophy of life never suspected dur- 
ing long years of pedagogical serv- 
ice. It was the philosophy of Loy- 
ola’s relationship with God. 

The second important relation- 
ship which goes to make up a happy 
man springs from the realization 
that a man must live always with 
himself, that in the ultimate analy- 
sis his sanctification and salvation 
depend upon himself. The weak- 
ness of language forces us to say 
that a man “controls himself,” that 
he is both subjective and objective, 
active and passive, the agent and 
the thing acted upon. But the no- 
tion easily boils down to psycho- 
logical equilibrium and self-control. 

Now the iron-willed Loyola is a 
prime example of a saint who was 
forced to learn this personal lesson 
before he could pass it on to others. 
He had been restless and self-in- 
dulgent as a youth, had even been 
in a serious scrape before the law 
in his native diocese. But all of 
that changed with his conversion, 
so that near the end of his life he 
could say that his peace of soul 
could be maintained even if his So- 
ciety of Jesus were swept out of 
existence. 

But the third relationship of the 
happy man, to people outside him- 
self, is the one by which his per- 
sonality must be mainly judged. 
Did Ignatius Loyola’s contempo- 
raries love him, or merely admire 
him? Did his followers and com- 
panions in the Society of Jesus look 
upon him as a strict disciplinarian, 
or as a loving father? How does he 
compare with other attractive per- 
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sonalities like Francis of Assisi, 
Francis de Sales, Vincent de Paul, 
John Bosco? The answer to these 
questions lies in the documentary 
evidence of his activities and shows 
the astonishing number and variety 
of people who seemed magnetized 
by his charm. 

St. Ignatius made firm friends in 
the most unexpected places. Every- 
where he went there were at first a 
few enemies as well as a few 
friends, but he seemed able to win 
over his most violent opponents. 
The men who persecuted him even- 
tually turned to his ardent defense. 
His way with people was uncanny 
and gave cause for some of the most 
absurd charges. Unlettered wom- 
en and children, as well as the most 
brilliant clerics and laics, became 
his devoted supporters. 

Women seem to have been the 
first to recognize the saintly charm 
of Loyola. As a crippled beggar he 
was taken in by Inez Pascual, a 
widow of Barcelona, who was one 
of his mainstays during the early 
years of struggle for an education, 
and who was regarded as a second 
mother by the Saint. In the same 
city there were many wealthy and 
noble women who provided a con- 
stant stream of alms for his numer- 
ous charities, and who flocked to 
him for spiritual advice. At Barce- 
lona too, was Isabel Roser, the pro- 
vider of money in the lean years 
at Paris and Venice who pestered 
Ignatius for a long time to admit 
her and her friends into a feminine 
branch of the Society of Jesus. 

Ignatius’ sister-in-law, Madalena, 
practically worshiped him; and she 
was one of the very few women 
who knew him from early child- 
hood, before, during and after his 
conversion. For the most part, 
however, the Saint was reserved in 








his attitude toward women, and ij 
may be that this very attitude add- 
ed to his charm in their eyes. He 
told his companions that they must 
be very careful to avoid communi- 
cation with women, and steadily re- 
fused to take the spiritual direction 
of convents. We who live here in 
the Curia, he said in 1546, see every 
day how things go with other or- 
ders and their convents of nuns, 
and how much embarrassment is 
caused to the friars; we should fare 
no better. Nevertheless, Isabel 
Roser, Lucrezia Bradine, and Fran- 
cisca Cruyllas followed him to 
Rome. Margaret of Austria and 
Leonora Osorio and other Roman 
matrons always remained his good 
and great friends. 

Women admirers may flock 
around a stern man, but children 
are not so easily fooled. Moppets 
in the streets of Manresa at first 
called him the Sack Man for his 
poor pilgrim clothes, but they soon 
came to love him and called him the 
Saint Man. The story is told that 
a little girl carelessly let her moth- 
er’s only chicken fall down a well, 
and was terror-stricken lest her 
mother find out about the accident. 
A half-dozen youngsters knelt down 
around the dead fowl, put their 
little hands together, and prayed: 
“St. Ignatius, St. Ignatius, bring it 
back to life.” The miracle occurred, 
and the incident shows how even 
the youngest tots turned instinc- 
tively to Loyola for help. Only a 
man with a gentle heart and a 
cheerful mien could have that effect 
on youth. 

Juan Pascual and the appren- 
tices in his mother’s shop used to 
sit in worshipful wonder while 
Ignatius regaled them with stories 
from the Gospels and anecdotes 
from his own life. At Rome the 
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Saint later took time out from his 
heavy duties as General of the So- 
ciety in order to give simple little 
catechism lessons to the young. He 
opened an orphanage for boys and 
another for girls and his visits were 
always eagerly anticipated. Riba- 
deneira, who was only fourteen 
when he came to Ignatius at Rome, 
says the Saint once jovially danced 
a jig to cheer him up. 

Perhaps it was never more true 
than today that a man is judged by 
his attitude toward the physical 
suffering of his fellowmen. Cer- 
tainly in the Sermon on the Mount 
Christ Himself indicated that the 
corporal works of mercy are a con- 
dition of entrance into, or rejection 
from Paradise. Though men have 
forgotten this fact in certain periods 
of history, the saints have never for- 
gotten it. The saintly personality 
is necessarily bound up with the re- 
lief of others’ suffering. One might 
almost say it is the very vocation of 
sanctity to accept suffering in one- 
self and to alleviate it in others. 

The maligned Jesuit of fiction is 
the constant friend of people in 
powerful position. The misunder- 
stood Loyola is known to his ene- 
mies as a puller-of-strings, a hob- 
nobber with princes of both State 
and Church; but sober documents 
relate that he was best known in his 
own time as the friend of the poor. 
Ignatius was all things to all men 
in the best Pauline sense of the 
term. Clear across Spain, up and 
down Italy, in France, and even to 
the Holy Land, the Saint was loved 
by the poor and the sick. He had 
a genial, simple way of conversa- 
tion that started with the problem 
immediately at hand and ended 
with talk of God. 

The persuasive personality of 
Loyola had a less difficult task in 
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gaining popularity with the masses 
of men than with the upper classes. 
When he was still far from being a 
priest, with barely a smattering of 
education, his apostolic work 
brought him constantly under sus- 
picion with the authorities. He was 
harried out of Alcala and Sala- 
manca, accused of heresy at Paris, 
Venice and Rome; but experience 
taught him a simple trick for win- 
ning over his oppressors. Officials 
who did not know him got their in- 
formation from hearsay, and Igna- 
tius found that he had merely to 
visit the man in authority, talk with 
him a short while—and the result 
was another friend. 

This ability to make friends with 
the most blasé officials of Church 
and State seems to me the key to 
the otherwise puzzling influence he 
had over his fellowmen. There 
was a mingling of energetic liveli- 
ness and deep sincerity which could 
not help but convince people of his 
personal integrity. The influence 
one has over others depends, after 
all, on the outward manifestation 
we give them of our inner charac- 
ter; and the relationship between 
St. Ignatius and the various cardi- 
nals, bishops, ambassadors and 
princes in Rome turned this mani- 
festation completely in his favor. 

God loves a cheerful giver, and 
Ignatius Loyola cheerfully gave 
himself, his horde of friends, and 
all the world to God. The triple re- 
lationship which his dominant will 
regulated always to the greater 
glory of God, immediately subli- 
mated him in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. By maintaining a sane 
equilibrium in these relations he 
achieved a happiness which is truly 
found only in the saints and which 
must necessarily be externalized in 
a charming personality. 





STEPHEN CRANE IS NEWS IN 1940°* 


By PEetTronius APPLEJOY 


LL who value literature will 

agree with Carl Van Doren in 
thinking that Stephen Crane died 
too early. When a writer of Crane’s 
caliber lays down his pen forever 
at the age of twenty-nine the whole 
human kin suffers a cultural loss. 
To that sad truth I hasten to add a 
footnote: that in coming into the 
world in 1871 Crane was born too 
late. He never fitted into our ma- 
chine-made plan. Its habit galled 
him. It is impossible to imagine 
him, in mournful stove-pipe cloth- 
ing, counting dollar bills behind the 
grille of the First National Bank on 
Main Street. You must unlock the 


gate of your fancy to view the stage 
he himself would have chosen had 


freedom of choice been his. Then, 
with your imagination in play, you 
see him boarding a Spanish treas- 
ure-ship off the Antilles, or follow- 
ing Daniel Boone through the Cum- 
berland Gap, or supplying Dumas 
with a Fourth Musketeer. There 
was never need to sound the bugle 
of adventure twice for Crane. It 
called him to the role for which by 


1AuTnor’s Nore: My purpose in this 
sketch has been as far as might be to let 
those who knew Crane personally tell in their 
own words what they thought of the man and 
of his work. My part has been that of the 
chorus in a Greek play: to interject the neces- 
sary link-up of fact and whatever comment 
was called for. Without the ready co-opera- 
tion of the relevant publishing firms, no such 
plan could have been carried through. For 
permission to take extracts I wish cordially 
to thank the following: The D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., New York and London 
(The Red Badge of Courage, by Stephen 
Crane); Jonathan Cape, Ltd., London (Friday 
Nights, by Edward Garnett); Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., London (Thus to Revisit, by Ford 
Madox Ford); Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London 
(Return to Yesterday, by Ford Madox Ford). 


bent and training he was best fitted. 
He became a war correspondent. 
In 1897 war flared up between Tur- 
key and Greece: in 1898 between 
the United States and Spain. To 
report them, Crane speeds in the 
one year to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean; in the next to Cuba. 
There is a curious chronological 
unevenness about Crane’s work. 
He never overtopped the excellence 
of The Red Badge of Courage; 
George’s Mother; and Maggie: A 
Child of the Streets, all written in 
or before 1896. Critical opinion 
united to ascribe to The Third 
Violet, published in 1897, a marked 
decline in quality. Yet The Open 
Boat and The Bride Comes to Yel- 
low Sky, issued in 1898, touch the 
topmost span of his genius. Con- 
versely, On Active Service, likewise 
an 1898 product, falls by general 
assent to a lower plane. (The sub- 
sequent deterioration in Crane’s 
work must be set down to his wan- 
ing powers: he died in 1900). 
There is no more dexterous 
craftsman; no one more shrewdly 
appraises literary values than Ar- 
nold Bennett. His literary gospel 
rests on his faith in the continuance 
of a breed of what he calls “creative 
artists.” Into this loose common 
term we must read Bennett’s spe- 
cial connotation. A “creative art- 
ist” to him is a prospector who dis- 
covers, works and makes peculiarly 
his own a previously fallow lode of 
literary ore. I look at Crane in the 
light of this definitive tag, and un- 
hesitatingly I rank him as one of 
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America’s three major creative art- 
ists. (Fear of the metaphorical 
brickbats that would hurtle at my 
head restrains me even from hint- 
ing at the identity of my other two 
candidates. ) 

Crane was a product of Newark, 
New Jersey. He was all his life per- 
fervidly American. Which is why, 
as a dweller on John Bull’s island, 
it pleases me to think that it was to 
England that this great artificer in 
words came to write; that England 
at once saw his worth; that it was 
the spontaneous and_ unstinted 
praise of the English people that 
cheered Crane as the sands in his 
brief hourglass ebbed too quickly 
out. 

Centuries of romance have 
flowed through the English Cinque 
Ports. The lure of that romance 
still clings: Crane felt and respond- 
ed to it. Seven miles from Win- 
chelsea, in the hinterland between 
that town and Hastings stands “an 
immense, haunted and unrestored 
Elizabethan manor house, lying 
unhealthily beshadowed and low, 
in a Sussex valley.”* Such was 
Brede Place, of which Crane became 
the tenant. “In the Middle Ages 
they built in bottoms to be near 
water, and Brede, though mostly an 
Elizabethan building, in the form 
of an E, out of compliment to Great 
Eliza, was twelfth century in site. 
The sunlight penetrated pale like a 
blight into that damp depression.” * 

Mrs. Crane, “large, fair and pla- 
cid,” came from Jacksonville, 
Florida. She wished to act the 
medieval chatelaine. Her husband 
was likewise beni on living at Brede 
as Plantagenet barons had lived in 
it before him. Which explains 
why: 

2 Thus to Revisit, by Ford Madox Ford. 
8 Return to Yesterday, by Ford Madox Ford. 
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“Rushes covered the floor; dogs 
lay beneath the table to gnaw the 
bones that fell; a barrel of beer and 
a baron of beef stood waiting for 
every hobo that might pass that 
way. The house was filled with 
stray dogs, lost cats, and as if in 
tides indiscriminately chosen bands 
of irresponsible guests would fill 
and recede from the half-furnished 
rooms. And in a small room over 
the great porch Crane would sit 
writing to keep it all going.” * 

Crane was lucky in the time of 
his coming to England. “In 1895 
the literary outlook had never been 
brighter. An engaging and promis- 
ing novelty full of high vitality per- 
vaded the press and the publishers’ 
lists.” The cult of the book was 
the mark of the day. Society lead- 
ers practiced it. Ladies of fashion 
plumed themselves on the width 
and depth of their reading. The 
rich and the leisured amused them- 
selves with literature as with a 
new kind of game. The contribu- 
tory camses are clear. Life was 
then more tranquil; there were 
fewer distractions. A world that 
knew neither the airplane, the au- 
tomobile nor the radio, had time 
in which to read books. So for a 
brief hour the writer took the cen- 
ter of the stage. He became in a 
minor degree the counterpart of 
the modern movie star. Neither be- 
fore nor since has he been able so 
to sun himself in the popular favor. 
“Accounts of the personal habits of 
writers filled the daily press. Our 
inkstands, our favourite pens, our 
porches and our pergolas were 
photographed and reproduced on 
shiny paper. Our sayings were 
chronicled in small paragraphs, 
separated by asterisks. We had 


4Thus to Revisit. 
5 The Eighteen Nineties, by Holbrook Jack- 
son. 
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domestics specially trained to ward 
off interviewers.” * 

The feel, the viewpoint, the at- 
mosphere of a period, are card-in- 
dexed in its fiction. There is no 
surer guide to the outlook of an age. 
And no short single piece of writing 
more deftly tabloids the Zeitgeist 
of the Nineties than Max Beer- 
bohm’s uncanny cameo, “The Voice 
of Enoch Soames.” Here is out- 
rageous fantasy made plausible by 
that blend of impishness and can- 
dor that “the incomparable Max” 
so astutely mixes. A man makes a 
covenant. In exchange for fame as 
a poet, he will barter his soul to the 
Evil One at the end of a year! The 
literature loving Nineties felt the 
sting in the tail of that tale as no 
other decade before or since, could 
have been capable of feeling it. 

In Crane’s time the Cinque Ports 
and their littoral were largely 
All wrote 
all were 
Yet 


colonized by the literati. 
in the English tongue: 
beacons of English literature. 
surprisingly few of them were of 


English stock. Joseph Conrad, a 
Pole, inhabited a farmhouse in 
Kent. In the red-roofed, hill-top 
town of Rye the American novelist, 
Henry James, had long been settled. 
Folkestone, further east, housed H. 
G. Wells: he alone of the clan was 
truly English. Ford Madox Hueffer 
was a Winchelsea dweller. (He 
later changed his surname from 
Hueffer to Ford.) I do not know 
Hueffer’s ancestry. Yet I doubt if 
anyone of that un-English name 
fought under Harold against Nor- 
man William. W. H. Hudson float- 
ed spasmodically in and out of New 
Romney. (“New only in the sense 
that William I. built it in 1080 A. D. 
instead of Caesar in 45 B. C.”") 


@Thus to Revisit. 
? Ibid. 
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Now Hudson was born in the Ar- 
gentine of parents, both of whom 
were emigrated New Englanders. 
Some distance to the west of Crane, 
though in that same County of Sus- 
sex, Hilaire Belloc had found per- 
manent anchorage. And Belloc’s 
mother alone was English; his fa- 
ther being French. Disciples of 
literature were all about Crane. He 
had but to cross his fence to meet 
a like-minded neighbor. 

Unhappily Crane was tubercular. 
He should have husbanded his 
slender physical resources: instead 
he squandered them. Like many 
another consumptive, he was con- 
sumed in the flame of his own zest 
for life. I cannot say whether 
Crane had read Walter Pater. But 
he certainly practiced the design for 
living that Pater condenses into one 
pregnant paragraph: “A counted 
number of pulses only is given to 
us of a variegated, dramatic life. 
To burn always with this hard, gem- 
like flame, to maintain this ecstasy, 
is success in life. Not to discrimi- 
nate every moment is on this short 
day of frost and sun to sleep before 
evening.” 

Crane’s was not the constitution 
to stand the rigors of active service. 
Yet as war correspondent he went 
through two campaigns, each in a 
trying climate. The hardships he 
then bore helped to shorten a life 
that under favorable conditions 
would not have been long. Crane 
flouted the plainest rules of health. 
His life at Brede was neither vicious 
nor dissipated. But it was intem- 
perate in the sense that he set his 
powers to tasks beyond their 
strength. He worked in spasms of 
furious energy. He alternated 
them with spasms of as furious phy- 
sical effort. Possibly because of 
his small stature, Crane liked to 

















surround himself with large scale 
objects. The effect was sometimes 
incongruous. Mounted on one of 
his vast saddle horses he seemed to 
shrink almost to professional jockey 
size. His entertainments to friends 
were long and lavish. Before he 
was sufficiently restored from his 
exhausting recreations, he was at 
work again. And a craftsman so 
fastidious, so exacting as Crane 
found writing no primrose path. 
“He hovered over his foolscap 
sheets, using a pen as a white moth 
uses his proboscis.”* He drove 
himself too hard. The pulsating 
energy with which he attacked both 
his work and his play wrecked his 
frail body. His health failed. He 
could no longer write. He was 
taken to a sanatorium in Germany. 
At the turn of the century he died. 

He died physically: in the hearts 
of those that best knew him, he 
lived on. With striking unanimity 
all bear witness that they saw in 
Crane not merely a likable but a 
lovable figure. The man’s greatness 
of soul shone flame-like through his 
perverseness, his truculence, his 
eccentricity. Here is Ford Madox 
Ford’s incisive and human sum- 
ming-up of him: 

“He was small, fragile, energetic: 
at times violent. He wore breeches, 
riding leggins, spurs, a cowboy’s 
shirt; and there was always a gun 
near him. He was an American 
pure-blooded. He proclaimed all 
day long that he had no use for 
corner lots or battlefields. He was 
honorable, physically brave, in- 
finitely hopeful, charitable to ex- 
cess, observant beyond belief, moral- 
ly courageous, of unswerving loy- 
alty, a beautiful poet; and of untir- 
ing industry. With his physical 
frailty, his idealism, his love of 


8 Return to Yesterday. 
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freedom and of truth, he seemed to 
me to be like Shelley. His eyes with 
their fringes of lashes were almost 
incredibly beautiful.” ® 

There is in Crane’s work that ele- 
ment of timelessness that I take 
to be the hallmark of genius. What 
he writes stands valid for as long 
as human beings shall dwell on 
earth. A man may map as he wills 
the earthly course he would pursue: 
power to follow it lies not in him 
alone. It is a coalition of circum- 
stance and temperament and en- 
vironment that commonly preor- 
dains the human lot. This Crane 
knows. The chess player marches 
his pieces forward always to the 
one objective; always to the inex- 
orable end. So Crane moves his 
characters. By the power and ca- 
jolery of his art he convinces you 
that not otherwise could they have 
lived their lives. Crane’s sureness 
of touch comes from knowledge of 
the stuff of human nature so pro- 
found that we may justly term it 
pre-knowledge. And he couples 
with this gift of pre-knowledge two 
qualities that are its rightful ancil- 
laries; that are in fact not to be 
separated from it. First: a sense 
of natural antithesis; of the pull of 
opposites in human affairs. Sec- 
ondly: acute awareness of the 
strands of irony woven into the 
spider’s net of circumstance that 
enmeshes every man. 

Crane nowhere shows more plain- 
ly the hammer impact of circum- 
stance on the lives of men in the 
mass than in Death and the Child. 
Hamlet fashion he lays before you 
two pictures: the mountain slope, 
where the child is happily playing; 
the plain below, where contending 
armies wrestle; where bullet and 
shell are tearing human bodies; 


9 Ibid. 
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where men are panting out their 
lives in the agony of wounds and 
thirst. The sharp and pitiful con- 
trast points itself. 

In different key, but equally 
thought provoking, is the motif of 
An Ominous Babe. Here Crane goes 
down to the roots of man’s emo- 
tional make-up. He economizes his 
words. So natural are his fore- 
shortened pictures that they seem 
almost to draw themselves. And 
looking at them you awake to the 
startling truth that the instincts of 
the infant epitomize the instincts of 
the community; that the primitive 
forces blown to flame in the multi- 
tude by cunning politicians are no 
more than an agglomeration of the 
primitive forces dormant in the 
hibernating infant. (“Hibernating”’ 
I know sounds odd in this relation. 
But can you think of a word more 
apt?) 

Note now a change of front. In 
George’s Mother and Maggie: A 
Child of the Streets, Crane seeks his 
material in the New York slums. 
His stage is the Bowery at its hey- 
day; the Bowery in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. The 
artist in Crane never permits him 
directly to point a moral. Which is 
why his indirect morals are the 

“more forceful. What is the capital 
point of these slum studies? Sure- 
ly it is that human graces can light 
the most drab setting; that though 
circumstance may grip with*an iron 
and depressing hand, it may yet 
fail to break the valiant spirit. 
Crane does not ask your pity for his 
characters. He so tells his story 
that unwittingly you give it. 

Edward Garnett, distinguished 
English literary critic, lived in the 
Cinque Ports hinterland; knew 


Crane personally; liked the man; 
admired his 


work. He lays a 
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shrewd finger on its strengths and 
its weaknesses; bestows and ‘with- 
holds praise as the tone and con- 
tent of the writing seem to him to 
demand. There is balance, acu- 
men and grip on essentials in a 
judgment of this sort: 

“In his art he (Crane) is unique. 
Its certainty, its consciousness, its 
peculiar perfection of power ar- 
rived at its birth. He keeps closer 
to the surface than any living 
writer, and, like the great portrait 
painters, to a great extent, makes 
the surface portray the depths. It 
is his irony that checks the emo- 
tional intensity of his delineation, 
and suddenly reveals passion at 
high tension in the clutch of the 
implacable tides of life. It is the 
perfect fusion of passion and irony 
that creates Crane’s spiritual back- 
ground, and raises his work at its 
finest into the higher zone of man’s 
tragic conflict with the universe.” 

Mark the emphasis rightly laid 
on Crane’s turn for irony. Time 
and again he uses it as a foil, as an 
antiseptic for sensibility. There is 
in man perpetual inward struggle. 
His reason, his conscience can make 
no pact with his feelings, his in- 
stincts. Nature teaches a man to 
order his life from motives of self- 
interest; his moral sense shows him 
the virtues of self-abnegation. The 
psychologist in Crane watches with 
the detachment of the scientist the 
interplay of the cogs in man’s 
intricate metaphysical apparatus. 
The Censor is the happy omnibus 
term modern psychology applies to 
that faculty, part moral, part intel- 
lectual, which if a man give it ear 
will rightly guide his actions. Men 
from the urge of their feelings per- 
petually do the thing that their Cen- 
sor condemns. As perpetually they 

10 Friday Nights, by Edward Garnett. 

















try to justify themselves at the bar 
of their reason. They call upon 
their intellect to weave for them 
some ingenious sophistry that shall 
make them feel less contemptible in 
their moral eye. It is in the pa- 
thetic attempts of men thus to vin- 
dicate themselves to themselves 
that Crane finds a ready-made ma- 
neuvering ground whereon he can 
deploy his ironic gift. But he is 
never sardonic. “To know all,” 
runs the French proverb, “is to par- 
don all.” So thinks Crane. 

The young soldier who is the cen- 
tral figure in The Red Badge of 
Courage loses heart in the hour of 
battle, breaks rank, and flees the 
field. What are his thoughts and 
feelings? Crane dissects them in 
separate passages of sustained and 
brilliant irony. Because they run 
on the same thread, I telescope 
them here: 


“He had fled, he told himself, be- 
cause annihilation approached. He 
had done a good part in saving him- 
self, who was a little piece of the 
army. He had considered the time, 
he said, to be one in which it was 
the duty of every little piece to res- 
cue itself, if possible. Later the offi- 
cers could fit the little pieces togeth- 
er again, and make a battle front. If 
none of the little pieces were wise 
enough to save themselves from the 
flurry of death at such a time, why 
then, where would be the army? It 
was all plain that he had proceed- 
ed according to very correct and 
commendable rules. His actions 
had been sagacious things. They 
had been full of strategy. They 
were the work of a master’s legs... . 

“He threw a pine cone at a jovial 
squirrel, and the squirrel ran with 
chattering fear. High in a tree-top 
he stopped, and poking his head 
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cautiously from behind a branch, 
looked down with an air of trepi- 
dation. The youth felt triumphant 
at this exhibition. There was the 
law, he said. Nature had given 
him a sign. The squirrel, immedi- 
ately upon recognizing danger, had 
taken to his legs without ado. He 
did not stand stolidly baring his 
furry belly to the missile, and die 
with an upward glance at the sym- 
pathetic heavens. On the contrary 
he had fled as fast as his legs could 
carry him; and he was but an ordi- 
nary squirrel, too—doubtless no 
philosopher of his race. The youth 
wended feeling that Nature was of 
his mind. She reinforced his argu- 
ment with proofs that lived where 
the sun shone... . 

“He began to run in the direction 
of the battle. He saw that it was 
an ironical thing for him to be run- 
ning thus toward that which he 
had been at such pains to avoid. 
He said in substance to himself 
that if the earth and the moon were 
about to clash, many persons would 
doubtless plan to get upon the roofs 
to witness the collision.” ™ 

The years after the first World 
War brought a spate of books set- 
ting out their author’s reactions to 
war. Some of these authors (as Ed- 
mund Blunden, Siegfried Sassoon, 
Robert Graves} have subtle, culti- 
vated and eclectic minds; minds ca- 
pable of rendering with ease and ex- 
actitude the most delicate shades of 
feeling, the most complicated states 
of being. Yet Crane’s book stands 
in no danger of being unseated by 
any post-War work. It stays as a 
classic interpretation of the moods 
and emotions of the men who fight. 
The battle scenes breathe actuality. 
They impinge themselves as clear- 
ly on your mind’s eye as though 

11 The Red Badge of Courage. 
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Hollywood had pictured them for 
your physical eye. A book that 
grips must be rooted in truth. Ford 
Madox Ford is a trench and battle- 
field, not a carpet, soldier. No one 
is therefore better fitted to testify 
to Crane’s artistic integrity. Which 
he does in generous terms: 

“When I was at the front, at 
Kemmell Hill, in 1916, I had the 
curious experience of so reading 
myself into The Red Badge of Cour- 
age [which is a story of the Ameri- 
can Civil War) that having to put 
the book down, and go out of my 
tent at dawn, I could not under- 
stand why the men I saw about 
were in khaki and not in the Federal 
grey.” Recalling other of Crane’s 
works, he continues: “And I can 
still see The Bride Coming to Yel- 
low Sky; ‘the barbarous and abrupt 
waves’ that tossed about The Open 
Boat; the ring of the gun muzzle 
in the saloon of The White Mice.” * 

Keep it in mind that The Red 
Badge of Courage is throughout 
pure fancy. Crane when he wrote 
it had never seen a battlefield. Yet 
when he returned from his first 
campaign he was able triumphantly 
to affirm that in externals, root and 
fiber his book was true to fact. 
Now he had physically seen the 
sights that he had drawn fiction- 
ally; his physical ear reproduced 
for him the sounds he had heard 
mentally; he had received in his 
own body the sense impressions 
he had ascribed to an imaginary 
person. In large outline and mi- 
nute detail his physical being rati- 
fied the pre-view of his mind. The 
artist in Crane was vindicated. 

To the old time novelist war was 
a romantic exercise. He liked its 
livery; he thrilled to its marching 
tunes. He noted how well the artil- 


12 Return to Yesterday. 
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lerymen sat their glossy horses: he 
did not see the grinning skeleton 
of Death on the guin-carriage. Crane 
looked on war as the sore on the 
body politic that it in reality is. In 
its objective detachment, his book is 
as moving as a sermon against war; 
as strong an indictment of its evils 
as the irony of Siegfried Sassoon; 
the parables of Wilfred Owen. It 
must perforce recount those physi- 
cal adventures that fall to the lot 
of every serving soldier. Yet its in- 
terest centers not in them but in 
the mental reactions to war of those 
caught up in its net. Crane prac- 
ticed the methods of psychoanalysis 
long before its vocabulary had be- 
come the argot of the intellectual 
market-place. 

Crane has been called a reporter; 
the inference being that he is little 
else. In so far as he records events 
with truth and soberness, he is a 
reporter. It is precisely in the skill 
of his reporting that his merit lies. 
He focuses the acts of his charac- 
ters in such a light that it is plain 
to you why they so acted. Action 
is no less explicit than causation is 
implicit. 

Let us not overlook another func- 
tion of reporting. Emotion is 
raised in the reader more deeply by 
understatement; by the quiet re- 
cital of fact (in a word by report- 
ing) than by the over-emphasis of 
florid writing or the surge of loose 
rhetoric. (Consider in this case 
the prose of Defoe and Swift.) 
Crane instinctively feels and acts 
on this truth. He stands in no need 
of instruction in artistic first prin- 
ciples. They are his by grace of 
birthright. 

Crane’s style is polished; sophis- 
licated; obviously the outcome of 
much experiment; of trial and 
error. A rough and ready method 
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of testing a writer’s grip on his 
technique is to note how he handles 
his adjectives. Crane comes hon- 
orably from any such trial. He 
uses commonplace, matter of fact 
adjectives. But how adeptly he ar- 
ranges them to tone his pictures. 
“He saw out at some black water 
a small animal pounce in and 
emerge with a gleaming fish.” Take 
away the italicized adjectives, and 
you drain all color out of the state- 
ment. It reads as baldly as a ship- 
ping manifest. 

Crane is not content to be the 
architect of his structures. He must 
carefully lay each brick in them 
himself. You must read his pas- 
sages slowly and several times to 
grasp the measure of the skill that 
built them. Thus only can you 
realize Crane’s patient search for 
the one right word: the cumulative 
impact of his always apposite 
images: the final appearance of a 
satisfying composition, from which 
every jarring element has been 
erased. 

“At length he reached a place 
where the high arching boughs 
made a chapel. He softly brushed 
the green doors aside, and entered. 
Pine needles were a gentle brown 
carpet. There was a religious half 
light... . The trees began softly to 
sing a hymn of twilight. The sun 
sank until slanted bronze rays 
struck the forest. There was a lull 
in the noises of insects as though 
they had bowed their beaks and 
were making a devotional pause. 
There was silence save for the 
chanted chorus of the trees.” ™ 

Crane has a keen sense of word 
values. No other American writer 
handles language with finer dis- 
crimination; with greater aware- 
ness of the potency of words to 


18 The Red Badge of Courage. 
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color speech. Crane so uses them 
that as they fall on your ear they 
physically typify the shade of mean- 
ing he wishes to convey. Test 
these examples: 

“Dark and agitated bodies of 
troops.” 

“The yellow fog lay wallowing on 
the tree tops.” 

“The courageous words of the 
artillery and the spiteful sentences 
of the musketry.” 

“Everything seemed to be listen- 
ing to the crackle and clatter and 
ear-shaking thunder.” 

“The trees grew close and spread 
out like bouquets.” 

“The disturbed foliages waved 
their arms and turned their face 
leaves toward him.” 

Nor must one overlook Crane’s 
talent for “using some odd simile 
which cunningly condenses the 
feeling of a situation.” * The youth 
notices that through a ghastly 
wound the side of the soldier who 
companions him looks “as though 
it had been gnawed by wolves.” 
The stricken man staggers on, falls 
and dies. The youth in dumb 
agony raises his eyes to heaven, and 
sees “the red sun pasted in the sky 
like a wafer.” * 

Crane came to literary virtue 
through labor and travail; through 
exercises that were a weariness of 
the flesh; through doubt and de- 
spair that he would ever write prose 
of a sort likely to reach the target 
he aimed for. A long period of 
study and preparation is held to be 
essential to success in certain of the 
arts. Public opinion assumes with- 
out question that the painter and 
the actor, the singer and the vio- 
linist and the sculptor must serve 
this apprenticeship. Yet the same 


14 Friday Nights. 
15 The Red Badge of Courage. 
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opinion exempts the writer from 
any such conscription, though 
clearly in no other way can he per- 
fect his craft. A perverse legend 
has grown up. It shows the ama- 
teur in letters throwing off master- 
pieces, fast as pen can cover paper, 
with never a pause for thought or 
correction. Such a legend bears as 
much relation to truth as Aztec 
mythology or the folk tales of the 
Esquimaux. Whatever of Carlyle 
the world forgets, it yet remembers 
the sage’s maxim that genius lies 
in an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. A day and time that shirks 
discipline (as does ours) is apt to 
scoff at what it takes to be an out- 
moded Victorian precept. One 
modernist even tells us that Car- 
lyle’s axiom precisely defines what 
genius is not. A piece of surface 
cleverness that we may take at its 
surface value. 

There is no more vivid, clear and 
economical prose than that of 
Macaulay. He practiced always his 
dictum that easy reading comes 
only through hard writing. No man 
wrote and re-wrote more painstak- 
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ingly. The freshness and air of 
spontaneity that wrap his pages 
hide the immense labor that went 
to the molding of those smoothly 
running paragraphs. So it was with 
Crane. He set himself a high prose 
standard. He strove through many 
obstacles to reach it. His reward is 
posthumous. The world appreci- 
ates not only the perfection of his 
art, but the toil he was at to come 
by it. 

War again stalks in Europe. 
Men are once more at each other’s 
throats. The Federation of British 
Commonwealths fight the evil thing 
that coming out of Germany would 
uproot every trace of our ancient 
Western culture. So Crane’s book 
takes on a new and terrible ap- 
positeness. May that appositeness 
end with this conflict: let that be 
our prayer. Let us hope that to 
generations yet unborn The Red 
Badge of Courage will mean no 
more than an account of something 
baleful that has long since passed 
away; that will never come within 
their ken; that they themselves will 
never experience. 


SINCE YOU ARE GONE 


By ALMA Rosison HIGBEE 


INCE you are gone the crimson skies have lost 
The primrose flame of early dawn and now 
Winds moan and sigh where silver leaves are tossed 
By careless fingers on a slender bough. 
Gold of the noonday sun has ceased to fill 
My heart with quiet joy that lifts and sings, 
Bird songs are hushed and on the sunny hill 
I see no more the flash of scarlet wings. 
And often pale dawn’s opalescent gleams 


Find me seeking you through labyrinths of dreams. 
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THE BEAR ON THE FOUNTAIN 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


VERY small village has its insti- 

tutions and ours was no excep- 
tion. We had, for example, a town 
clock. Visitors in our midst have 
been known to anathematize this 
possession of ours and to complain 
bitterly that it kept them awake 
nights, but to us who were born 
within sound of its friendly warn- 
ing, it was one of the stabilities of 
life. If its voice were hushed for a 
day owing to such disorders as rav- 
age the internal economy of clocks, 
we were all at loose ends. Meals 
were delayed, appointments tardily 
met, and general confusion reigned, 
but as soon as its mellow tones pro- 
claimed a state of convalescence, we 
breathed a sigh of relief and felt 
that now the solar system might be- 
gin once more to function on proper 
schedule. 

The curfew tolled the knell of 
parting day to the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet, but our curfew was 
more mandatory than requiescatic, 
if I may invent a word. Promptly 
on the stroke of nine, the night- 
watchman was striding resolutely 
into the clock tower whence pro- 
ceeded immediately a fearsome 
clangor from the old clock’s brazen 
tongue. Then did the most boast- 
ful youth seek devious paths toward 
home lest he meet the watchman on 
his return trip. The majesty of the 
law was not lightly impugned in our 
village. 

Although the town clock was in- 
deed an arbiter, its tone was almost 
fatherly when it reminded us of 
duty or of pleasure, but the fire bell 


had a voice of terror and alarm, Its 
fierce and sudden clamor in the still 
dark night made the heart beat fast 
and the breath come short. We 
never missed a fire in those days, 
no matter what the hour or dis- 
tance. Swift upon the bell’s first 
frenzy, came the sound of hurrying 
feet, and we rushed to the window 
to see which way they were going. 
Sometimes a weird red glow filled 
all the sky, the biting smell of wood 
smoke filled our nostrils, and we 
knew that it was “a big one.” We 
were always relieved to find that it 
was a barn or shed because then we 
could enjoy the beauty and excite- 
ment without a twinge of con- 
science. The boys, half dressed 
(one of the joys of a fire at night 
is contemplation of the extraordi- 
nary raiment of our neighbors) 
stumbled over the lines of hose, got 
in the way of the firemen and were 
roundly cursed—a fire seemed to 
justify pyrotechnical language — 
shouted themselves hoarse and 
came home dead tired, frequently 
soaked to the skin but supremely 
happy. We have a modern fire 
whistle now, but somehow it isn’t 
the same—we count blasts, calmly 
and efficiently, locate the fire ac- 
cording to a diagram and dismiss it 
from our minds—the terror and the 
glory are gone. 

The fountain which stands in the 
village square was a kind of rally- 
ing place not unlike the market 
cross in many old country towns. 
Clear spring water came through 
the curving pipes, and neither boy 
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nor horse ever passed the fountain 
without quenching his thirst. A 
great bronze bear stood guard on 
the central column, and when the 
first soda fountain appeared in the 
corner drug store, this delightful bit 
of advertising appeared in a local 
paper: 


“The bear looked over his shoulder 
And said to himself, said he, 
‘The soda of Clancy, they all seem 

to fancy 
And nobody now drinks with me.’ ” 


Here around the fountain stood 
the band when the circus or the 
minstrel show came to town; here 
was the starting place for the races 
on firemen’s inspection day when, 
brave in red shirts and helmets, the 
volunteer firemen paraded their 
hose carts decked with flowers while 
the fire chief stepped out proudly, 
the great brass trumpet under his 
arm filled with roses. Here, too, 
stood the wagon of the medicine 
faker with flaring torch at night. 
In raucous tones he proclaimed the 
merits of his oil or cajoled the 
credulous countryman into his 
wagon to have an aching tooth pain- 
lessly pulled to the vast enjoyment 
of the Saturday night crowd. 
Sometimes a fervent revivalist be- 
sought us to mend our ways, or a 
wandering band of the Salvation 
Army paused at the fountain to at- 
tract our indifferent souls, but we 
had four nicely assorted religions in 
town and felt no need of more. We 
found the snake oil man much more 
amusing. 

That bear at the top of the foun- 
tain, if religiously inclined, must 
have shaken his ancient locks at the 
things that went on about him—too 
bad that he cannot talk! What tales 
that bear could tell! 
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There was a pirate in our town. 
Pirates always had black beards, 
according to unquestioned authority 
of the printed word. This man had 
a black beard; ergo, he was a pi- 
rate, and no doubt a particularly 
ferocious one for his beard was very 
large, very black, and most ex- 
traordinarily bristly. He had no 
cutlass apparently, but as we were 
a little hazy as to what a cutlass 
might be anyway, we concluded that 
it was probably concealed some- 
where about his person, possibly in 
the folds of his exceedingly dirty 
and baggy trousers or down inside 
his blue checked shirt. 

Our notions of the pirate were a 
bit vague owing to the fact that we 
always surveyed him from behind 
the concealing folds of the “turkey 
red” tablecloth which adorned the 
kitchen table. It may well be that 
this lurid cloth helped to invest him 
with his gory halo in our imagina- 
tion, but there was no mistaking the 
whites of his eyes! They were in- 
deed the eyes of a pirate, and cold 
chills pursued each other up and 
down our already frozen spines. 

Strange old pirate! He came 
harmlessly enough to sell horse rad- 
ish in the spring or to help “whip 
the carpets” during the annual 
housecleaning. He would have been 
astonished indeed to know what 
was going on in our childish minds. 

It was the first warm promise of 
spring that put something akin to 
madness into the housekeeper’s 
blood. Then did she gird herself 
for the fray, turn her skirt back 
over her petticoat, cover her hair 
with a dust cloth turban, and sally 
forth broom in hand to do battle 
with the winter’s accumulation of 
dirt. 

Up in the attic she began, tak- 
ing ancient garments out of trunks, 























shaking them, discarding them, and 
then folding them up again, mutter- 
ing in self-defense, “If you keep a 
thing seven years, you find a use 
for it.” Back into the trunks they 
went, the lids slammed, and down 
to the next floor marched the house- 
cleaner armed with brush and pail 
and scrubbing frantically every step 
of the downward progress. 

At the foot of the steps she drew 
a deep breath and went at the bed- 
rooms, some of which had matting 
on the floors and some ingrain car- 
pets—only the front stairs and the 
best room had “body brussels.” We 
children were set to work pulling 
tacks, at which task we worked with 
a will. We rolled up the carpets 
and dragged them out to the back 
yard for the pirate to beat. When 
we took up the matting, delightful 
patterns might be discerned in the 
dust beneath. There was a layer 
of newspapers under the bedroom 
carpets and matting, but the exclu- 
sive body brussels had special “by 
the yard” paper underneath. This 
had to be rolled carefully, swept 
and sunned, but the newspapers 
made a glorious bonfire. 

The housewife next attacked the 
woodwork and the furniture with 
pails of soft soapsuds and indomita- 
ble vigor. Brooms wearing unac- 
customed boudoir caps to veil their 
sharp bristles, poked into ceiling 
corners in search of cobwebs. All 
the bureau drawers were turned 
out and lined with fresh papers. 
Great was the excitement! The 
floors were scrubbed, clean papers 
laid down, and then came the most 
trying moment. It was no easy task 
to unroll a heavy carpet, plan how 
it should be turned to hide that 
Shabby corner under a friendly 
piece of furniture, keep the news- 
papers from sliding out of place, 
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and tack the unwieldly thing back 
smoothly. It had to be dragged with 
caution under the heavy bedstead 
and when it sometimes didn’t quite 
reach, the housewife’s patience was 
well-nigh exhausted, but eventually 
the last tack was in place and a 
strategic move upon the floor below 
planned for the morrow. 

Real base operations took place 
on this day, for the heating stoves 
were on the first floor and a winter’s 
ashes worked havoc with carpets, 
tidies, and lambrequins. Is there 
still such an object extant? They 
adorned the parlor shelf—hideous 
draped scarves of china silk or still 
worse ones of felt with wool em- 
broidery or sequins. On the shelf 
were two squatty silver vases each 
bearing proudly a large colored 
glass ball, souvenirs of someone’s 
visit to a glass factory. Three 
smaller vases stood at intervals, 
each acting as easel for some family 
photograph. 

Some houses had large easels 
which stood in the corner and held 
a frightful colored crayon enlarge- 
ment of the family baby or some de- 
ceased grandparent whom the liv- 
ing had a mind to revere. We never 
owned one of these, a fact which 
I privately regretted but we did 
have an enormous blue plush album 
on a standard lined with red satin. 
This contained “cabinet” photo- 
graphs (very good ones, too) of all 
of us and should have been glory 
enough for anyone. Many a parlor 
boasted a stereoscope with a box 
of pictures and it was quite the 
thing to entertain a guest in this 
way. A trip through the family 
album followed, and the history of 
the curiosities on the what-not. 
When these pleasures were ex- 
hausted, the guest knew that it was 
time to go home. 
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All these objects had to be washed 
or dusted during the housecleaning 
season; the lace curtains came 
down, were washed and spread on 
the drying frames; the upholstered 
furniture was beaten unmercifully 
and the windows washed and 
rubbed until they fairly glittered. 
All the back yards rang to the 
merry tune of the carpet beater. 
Down came the stovepipes amid 
much display of soot. Long iron 
rods with rags tied around the ends 
as on a sore finger, poked and pried 
into the stove’s interior, and heap- 
ing panfuls of soot were carried out 
to be placed around the rose bushes. 
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Sometimes—O joyous day!—when 
the men were taking it down, a 
stovepipe parted company in the 
middle amid a shower of soot and 
heated invective. Of course such a 
delightful catastrophe could not be 
depended upon to happen often, 
but we always hoped. 

The cellar and woodshed, it was 
agreed, were the last straw and 
when these were done, the weary 
housewife leaning over the back 
fence, in answer to her neighbor’s 
query, “Got your spring cleaning 
done?” gratefully replied, “Yes, 
praise be—I begin my spring sew- 
ing on Monday.” 


TO AN INLANDER ON HIS FIRST SIGHT OF THE SEA 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


HIS is the sea. . 


Look well, my friend, and find 


Strength that has challenged strength of earth and man— 
Beauty more consummate and lovelier than 
The tranquil beauty you have left behind. 
Look well upon this sure and mighty force 
Which holds the continents in its embrace— 
Which shares the miracle of heaven’s space, 
One with the moon on her appointed course. 
These are the tides—pulsing against the shore, 
Bearing their dream of some far ocean-trail, 
Calling the restless heart, the wind-blown sail— 
That rise and ebb and rise forevermore. 
Look well, my friend, upon such majesty 


Of infinite waters. 





. . . This—this is the sea! 

















A GREAT LESSON FROM A GREAT MAN 


By STEFAN ZWEIG 


HY did we choose this or that 
profession? Why did we de- 
cide to settle in a particular town, 
in a particular house? What was 
the factor that played the most es- 
sential role in shaping the ultimate 
course of our lives? All of us ought 
at some time to spend a free mo- 
ment in reflecting upon what cir- 
cumstance was of decisive im- 
portance in determining the course 
of our lives. Almost always, I be- 
lieve, it was some trifling incident, 
of such insignificance that we later 
forgot all about it—a meeting with 
some individual, the reading of 
some book, or a word let fall in 
conversation. 

Thus I turn up this page in the 
book of memory, out of gratitude 
to a great man and to show how, 
unwittingly and involuntarily, one 
individual can help another. 

I was about twenty-five at the 
time, and in the course of my uni- 
versity career, I had published 
poems and other literary pieces 
without any real faith in my 
powers. Many people praised my 
writings; many of them I liked my- 
self. But deep down within me I 
felt that they were not yet the best 
I could do; that my work lacked an 
essential quality to give it the inten- 
sity it needed. I felt that all that 
I wrote was merely a rehearsal for 
the real thing. 

About this time I went to Paris, 
where I met writers and fellow-stu- 
dents, and continued my studies 
and literary work. One evening we 
were discussing art, at the house of 
Verhaeren, the famous Belgian 


writer. An elderly painter was de- 
ploring the steady decline of the 
plastic arts since the Renaissance; 
I, passionate and pugnacious, as the 
young always are, vehemently op- 
posed this view. Was there not liv- 
ing, and in this very town, a sculp- 
tor like Rodin? And could one not 
unhesitatingly rank him with the 
greatest artists of the past, with 
Michelangelo, Donatello? Would 
not his “Penseur,” his “Balzac,” en- 
dure as long as the marble out of 
which he had fashioned them? 
When my outburst was over, Ver- 
haeren clapped me good-humoredly 
on the back. “I am going to see 
Rodin in his studio tomorrow morn- 
ing,” he said, “If you like I'll take 
you along with me. Anyone who 
admires a man as much as you do 
has a right to meet him.” 

I was almost thunderstruck with 
delight. Next morning we went to 
Rodin’s studio in the rue de Va- 
rennes—one of his eleven studios; 
he never divulged in which of them 
he was working on a particular day 
so that there was little chance of 
his being disturbed by casual visi- 
tors. Verhaeren introduced me as a 
young enthusiast who was, like 
Rodin himself, devoting himself to 
the arts. I glanced furtively from 
time to time, while the two friends 
were chatting, at Rodin’s strong, 
hard, clayey peasant hands, which 
had fashioned so much beauty. The 
whole time I felt as though I were 
an unwanted intruder; but as we 
took our leave, Rodin turned to me. 
“IT imagine you’d like to see one or 
two of my sculptures. I’m afraid 
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I have hardly anything here. But 
come and dine with me on Sunday 
at Meudon.” 

Great men are nearly always the 
kindest; out of some instinctive 
knowledge they encourage the very 
people who do not elbow themselves 
ahead. Rodin’s country house was 
no larger, no more ostentatious 
than that of any Frenchman of the 
middle classes; a man dedicated to 
a task in life remains simple and 
unpretentious. We sat down at a 
small table to a homely meal, drank 
a light vin du pays, and it was Ro- 
din’s very simplicity which gave me 
courage to speak without embar- 
rassment. I forgot that the gray- 
haired man opposite me was prob- 
ably the most famous artist of the 
age. I was merely conscious of the 
soft, warm, encouraging gaze of 
the eyes beneath the bushy brows 
as I described to him the altar- 
piece by Michael Pacher in St. Wolf- 
gang, which he had never seen and 
so ardently longed to see. When I 
told him that Michael Pacher had 
worked at that one task for ten 
years, from 1471 to 1481, in that 
out-of-the-way village near Salz- 
burg, he grew solemn. “Ten years 
on one piece of work,” he said 
thoughtfully, “that’s how one ought 
to work; that’s the only way to live. 
Then one would produce work of 
real value.” 

After dinner he took me across 
to his studio, a primitive structure 
with large windows. In addition 
to the big statues, there were hun- 
dreds of little plastic studies—an 
arm, a hand, sometimes only a fin- 
ger or a knuckle, and also a num- 
ber of works that he had aban- 
doned and left incomplete. On the 
tables lay piles of drawings and 
sketches. Here, as in a museum, 
was assembled a whole lifetime of 
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restless seeking and labor, works 
merely begun and works completed, 
a whole world in itself. And then 
suddenly there happened that 
strange experience which was to be 
decisive for me for decades to come. 
The whole thing began quite unex- 
pectedly. On entering the studio 
Rodin had put on his linen smock 
to protect his coat from plaster and 
clay and thereby seemed trans- 
formed from an elderly middle-class 
Frenchman into a workman. He 
paused before a pedestal still envel- 
oped in wet cloths. “This is my 
latest work,” he said, carefully re- 
moving the cloths and revealing a 
female torso brilliantly modeled in 
clay. “It’s quite finished, I think.” 
He took a step backwards, this 
heavily-built, broad-shouldered old 
man with the faded gray beard, to 
take a good look. “Yes, I think it’s 
finished,” he repeated. But after a 
moment of intense scrutiny he mur- 
mured, “Just there on the shoulder, 
the line is still too hard. Excusez.” 

He picked up his scalpel. The 
wood passed lightly over the soft 
clay and gave the flesh a more deli- 
cate sheen. His strong hands were 
awakened to life, his eyes were kin- 
dled. “And there—and there.” 
Again he made some improvement, 
again he changed something, 
stepped forward and then back, 
turned the pedestal, muttered to 
himself, strange, choking noises is- 
suing from his throat; now his eye 
lighted up, now his eyebrows were 
knit in vexation. He kneaded small 
bits of clay, added them to the fig- 
ure, scraped away. Without know- 
ing it, without intending to, he had 
begun to work. 

This went on for half an hour, an 
hour, an hour and a half. He never 
once addressed a word to me. He 
had completely forgotten my pres- 
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ence, was unaware of the stranger 
behind him whom he had invited 
tocome. He did not know whether 
it was day or night, was oblivious of 
time and place. All that he saw was 
his work and, invisible behind it, 
the sublime, truer form that he 
wished to achieve. He was alone 
with his work, like God on the first 
day of the creation. 

Nothing had ever so moved me in 
my young life as this realization 
that a man could so utterly, so com- 
pletely forget time and place and 
the world. During that hour and a 
half I grasped the secret of all art 
and of all earthly achievement— 
concentration; the rallying of all 
one’s forces for the accomplishment 
of one’s task, large or small. The 
capacity to direct one’s will, too 
often dissipated or scattered, upon 
the one thing that one truly desires. 

I stood behind the great master, 
as silent and as motionless as the 
marble figures in that room, realiz- 
ing what it was I had hitherto 
lacked—that fervor which enables 
a man to forget all else but the will 
to perfection. Only a man capable 
of losing himself utterly in his task, 
whether it be great or small, can 
really carry it out. There is—I 
realized it at that moment—no 
other magic formula. 

At last he stepped back and once 
more surveyed the torso. His gaze 
was now different, no longer the 
seeking, tortured, unyielding gaze of 
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before, the keen gaze of the hunter, 
but rather the contented yet ex- 
hausted gaze of one victorious after 
a bitter struggle. With a sigh of re- 
lief he threw down his scalpel, 
picked up the wet cloths, and 
wrapped them round the torso with 
the tender solicitude of a man plac- 
ing a shawl round the shoulders of 
a beloved woman. Then he turned 
to go, once again the heavily-built 
old man. 

At the last moment, just before 
he reached the door, he caught 
sight of me. Who was this? How 
had this young stranger got in here? 
Only now did he remember, and 
was visibly shocked at his own dis- 
courtesy. “Pardon, Monsieur, I 
had quite forgotten you. But you 
know...” He was about to go on. 
I was so moved that I took his hand 
and pressed it gratefully. 

Perhaps he had an inkling of the 
fact that his complete forgetfulness 
of my presence had taught me the 
greatest lesson I could ever have 
learned, for he smiled affably and 
put his arm round my shoulder as 
he led me out of the studio in which 
I had learned more in one hour than 
in years at the university. For ever 
since then I have known how all 
human work must be done if it is to 
be good and worth while—with for- 
getfulness of self and of all ulterior 
motives, with complete concentra- 
tion on the ultimate unattainable 
goal—perfection. 














THE DRAMA 


By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


MELODRAMATIC CONTRIBUTION 


N astute press agent wishing to 

draw attention to his own 
wares—Ladies in Retirement—has 
propounded a question usually pro- 
ductive of discussion: What is a 
melodrama? Mr. Richard Watts ia 
the Herald-Tribune started off the 
argument by disagreeing with the 
definition in the Oxford Dictionary, 
i.e., “a dramatic piece character- 
ized by sensational incident and 
violent appeals to the emotions but 
with a happy ending,” objecting to 
the “happy ending” because he 
wished to classify Hamlet and 
Oedipus Rex as melodramas. We 
disagree with Mr. Watts. Hamlet is 
as far removed from the melodra- 
matic as any great poetic tragedy 
can be and for the same reason as 
that emphasized in the definition by 
Bernard Sobel in the Theater Hand- 
book: “In modern melodrama inci- 
dent and situation are important; 
characterization is not.” That sub- 
servience of character to plot is the 
melodramatic trademark. Melo- 
drama is extrovert theater; it per- 
mits external circumstance to blow 
humanity about like leaves in a 
whirlwind and it leaves no margin 
for any more complicated motiva- 
tion than the primary principle of 
good versus evil. Will the hero get 
the villain before the villain gets 
the heroine? The rude law of na- 
ture ignores analysis. An angry 
grisly doesn’t pause to consider if 
he is a less useful member of so- 
ciety than the prey before him nor 





if it is the best moment for him to 
avenge his mate. He simply kills 
the hunter. That is the difference 
between the story of the Prince of 
Denmark told by Saxo Grammati- 
cus and Shakespeare’s version. It 
is not to witness the actual killing 
of the King that we are willing to 
listen for five hours, but for Ham- 
let’s decision. If why is to be asked 
of the dramatic climax and not how, 
it is fairly safe to call the play a 
drama. 

In the type of pure melodrama 
for which London’s Drury Lane 
and New York’s Academy of Music 
were once famous, the excitement 
did not center in the spiritual de- 
velopment of the hero and heroine 
through the insuperable crises to 
which they were subjected but in 
their actual escape from the peril 
of the sea, of battle, railroads, arson, 
robbery and murder. I can still re- 
call with tremors the exhilaration 
with which we trotted up in the 
’90’s on some red-letter Saturday 
afternoon to Irving Place and en- 
tered with proud thrills the lobby 
of the Academy of Music on Four- 
teenth Street. It was a vast, rather 
barren auditorium but still redo- 
lent of a past which included New 
York’s first opera and the Ball for 
the Prince of Wales when Edward 
VII. had the same social charm but 
less avoirdupois. I wish I could 
remember the name of the stu- 
pendous production whose lavish 
range of adventure is still mingled 
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with the flavor of the peppermints 
we nervously sucked—it was before 
the era of chewing gum. 

The nearest approach in those 
days to the cinema were the colored 
lantern slides shown at children’s 
parties. We imbibed our romance 
from books—Scott, Stanley Wey- 
man, Conan Doyle, Howard Pyle— 
or from an occasional treat to 
Shakespeare at Daly’s Theater, but 
the Academy of Music meant Tar- 
zan and cowboys, Charlie Chan and 
gangsters all combined. The most 
stupendous melodrama ever shown 
at the Academy was imported from 
Drury Lane and the scene was laid 
in Scotland and as I write “Scot- 
land,” the name comes back to me 
—The White Heather! Up in the 
land of crags and glens where real, 
live sheep were to be seen grazing 
on the stage mountains, the heroine 
most mistakenly married that vil- 
lain whose perfidy was to pursue 
her across oceans and continents. 
His persecution finally concentrated 
into a determination to become the 
possessor of her marriage certifi- 
cate so that she could be dishonored 
and he would be free to marry the 
villainess. Neither a divorce nor a 
safe deposit box were ever sug- 
gested but a race track with horses 
on a treadmill were somewhere in- 
troduced according to the best tra- 
ditions which were later shattered 
by the phenomenal encounter at 
the bottom of the sea of the villain 
and the hero—both in diving suits. 
Each had planned to enter the 
wreck on the dark ocean bed where 
the peripatetic marriage lines were 
locked in the Captain’s cabin. At 
this point I find myself wondering 
if the “papers” didn’t also involve 
some question of inheritance as it 
is difficult nowadays to picture a 
heroine taking such risks to save 
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the reputation she is usually so 
generous in giving away, but this is 
probably the sophistication of the 
twentieth century. At any rate in 
The White Heather, the hero, after 
much ponderous effort in his diving 
suit, did manage to find the cer- 
tificate and safeguard it from the 
attack of the villain, whose life line 
cut, was food for the fishes. The 
next production that retains a dis- 
tinct niche in my memory was a re- 
vival of Shenandoah. It must have 
been about the time of the Spanish 
War as its thrills were not so com- 
fortably impersonal but brought to 
our cheeks the tears that it is not 
the function of melodrama to in- 
duce. Pathos is not its province. 
As a matter of fact I concur com- 
pletely with the Oxford Dictionary; 
it is essential for a melodrama to 
end happily,—that is if we are to 
preserve our faith in divine justice. 
What we term poetic tragedy also 
entails a “happy ending” but in a 
more spiritual sense. Hamlet may 
die but in dying proves his man- 
hood. No one can deny that Antig- 
one has the best of Creon and only 
the abject of heart would prefer to 
be Othello rather than Desdemona. 
The same is true with every tale of 
martyrdom but, because we live in 
the narrow boundaries of finite 
time, it is difficult to think continu- 
ously in terms of eternity. Certain 
though we may be that Easter al- 
ways follows Good Friday, the 
stake of St. Joan still seems tragic. 
It is interesting to note here that 
Mr. Shaw, who did not allow St. 
Joan the full measure of spiritual 
force which she possessed at her 
trial, has taken no chance of doubt 
in her moral triumph but stages her 
apotheosis in his own original 
fashion but as definitely as Mar- 
guerite with Goethe. Thus great 
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tragedy enriches man’s inner life 
by nourishing his spirit on the 
strength and lasting power of hero- 
ism. It provides the vitamins of 
idealism. 

But while the thoughtful man 
gains impetus from tragedy, the 
man of action requires other stimu- 
lus. Melodrama is his tonic. As a 
boy he feeds his hardihood on 
Buffalo Bill just as his ancestors 
once did on the paladins. It would 
be difficult to estimate how much 
of an empire builder the Henty 
books became to young Britons to 
whom the Drury Lane dramas con- 
tinued to show the impregnable po- 
sition of the fearless hero. That 
most melodrama has now been 
transferred to the screen does not 
mean that its function is ended. As 
the pages once listened with tight- 
ened breathing to the minstrels’ 
tales of chivalry, our youth now 
suck as much unconscious inspira- 
tion from the feats of Errol Flynn 
and Ronald Colman as their fathers 
did from Douglas Fairbanks. 

Melodrama really plays an im- 
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portant part in education as it 
gives that tangible proof of the 
power of bravery that life seems to 
blur. Curiously enough we hear 
that Hollywood is finding a new de- 
mand for romantic pictures. It 
would seem to prove that at this 
moment of cosmic crisis, men need 
to have their self-confidence bol- 
stered. If we look back over his- 
tory we will find that it is only when 
nations are at their peak that they 
can afford to create and appreciate 
tragedies. Elizabethan England, 
Athens in her glory, France under 
the spell of Louis XIV. could risk 
tears for the less fortunate. Comedy 
has birth when men are less certain 
of their destiny. Melodrama is the 
unsophisticated challenge to lack of 
faith in ultimate justice. When 
melodrama has an unhappy ending 
then our faith and our civilization 
will both have crumpled. 

If after this discussion, Mr. 
Richard Maney still calls Ladies in 
Retirement a melodrama, he is un- 
derestimating the excellent char- 
acterization in his show. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
November, 1938 
HELLz-a-Poppin. — Nothing else 
offers quite as much noisy fun as 
do Olsen and Johnson.—At the 
Winter Garden. 
December, 1939 
Lire Witn FatHer.—The Day 


family are still reigning as favor- 
ites —At the Empire. 


THE MAN WHO CaME To DINNER. 
—Monty Woolley’s Woollcott has 
outlived Alexander impersonating 
himself in a_ sophisticated and 
sometimes outrageous if very funny 
Kaufman-Hart farce.—At the Music 
Boz. 


February, 1940 


THE MALE ANIMAL.—James Thur- 
ber’s comedy about a small college 
has the advantage of having Elliott 
Nugent, the collaborator, play the 
professor. Decent as well as funny. 
—At the Cort. 
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May 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT. — Excel- 
lent direction and a perfect cast 
make what might be just a “thril- 
ler” into a drama—not melodrama 
—with excellent characterization 
and strange to say a great deal of 
comedy.—At the Henry Miller. 


SEPARATE Rooms.—Glenda Farrell 
and Alan Dinehart in a penthouse 
comedy which centers round the 
private bar with jokes appropriate 
to the setting. But milk and mar- 
riage are the final outcome.—At the 
Plymouth. 

June 


THERE SHALL BE No NiGut.—Mr. 
Sherwood has written the one great 
play of the season which the Lunts 
have produced with their usual 
genius. Against a Finnish back- 
ground they enact a tragedy of noble 
proportions.—At the Alvin. 
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July 


LOUISIANA PuRCHASE.—Victor 
Moore has at last a part in which 
he gets the best of Gaxton. Moore 
is the Senator who ferrets out the 
questionable transactions of the po- 
litical bosses in New Orleans in 
which proceedings, Zorina and 
Irene Bordoni become deeply in- 
volved. The book is by Ryskind, 
the songs by Irving Berlin and Vic- 
tor Moore remains the most appeal- 
ing of all comedians. Cast and pro- 
duction are on the same high level. 
The only moment that seemed dubi- 
ous was when a spiritual was 
danced by a pony ballet.—At the 
Imperial. 


WaLkK WitTH Music.—Attractive 
settings, multifarious costumes and 
a cheerful cast with Kitty Carlisle, 
Jack Whiting and Mitzi Green do 
what they can to mitigate a very 
banal story.—At the Barrymore. 


















The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Wor.p AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A DISCIPLE OF NEWMAN 


MONG the American followers 
of John Henry Newman there 
was none more devoted than Arthur 
Carey, both as student at the Epis- 
copalian Seminary in Chelsea, New 


York City, and later as a minister 
of that Church. The faded photo- 
graph of him shows a young man 
with a sensitive mouth, wide-spaced 
eyes, carelessly tumbled hair over 
a broad forehead. Almost the only 
account of him in existence is by a 
man who was in the Seminary with 
him, Clarence Walworth, later Fa- 
ther Walworth of the Paulists. And 
yet this young man at one time in 
his career almost split the Episco- 
palian Church wide open. 

In 1843 the professors of that 
school were a mixed group. Bishop 
Onderdonk was a High Churchman 
and approved the Oxford Move- 
ment. Others were safe and cau- 
tious via media men. Dr. Clement 
Moore taught there, but he was 
more interested in learning for its 
own sake than for doctrinal quar- 
rels. “Like Dickens’s Oliver he al- 
ways asks for more,” they said of 
him. 


In their rooms in the Seminary 
the students of that day gathered to 
discuss the latest article in the Brit- 
ish Critic, the newest message from 
Mr. Newman, perhaps one of his 
famous Tracts, and among them 
was always Arthur Carey, his hair 
a flowing gold in the lamplight, his 
dark eyes deep with zeal. They 
were all interested in the course of 
the High Church movement and 
they were not afraid of Rome either, 
but so long as Mr. Newman stayed 
where he was his example would 
be enough to keep them from be- 
coming actual Catholics. 

That Christmas a large cross was 
made of evergreen boughs to serve 
as one of the decorations for the 
school chapel, and a considerable 
fuss was made about it by some 
who came for the services. In later 
years that incident amused Father 
Walworth as much as it had an- 
gered him at the time. “Episcopa- 
lians are not skittish now,” he said, 
“for ritualism has taught them 
everything Catholic now except 
good doctrine, and,” he added for 
good measure, “in this country and 
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in England too Anglicans are essen- 
tially Protestant and their antics 
are remarkable when they try to be 
Catholic.” 

Arthur Carey, most peaceful of 
all his group, who was to raise so 
dreadful a storm in his Communion, 
was the son of an English family 
from Devonshire, listed back in the 
Domesday Book as “Kari.” Some 
of his family had remained Catho- 
lic, many were Protestant. His fa- 
ther came to New York in 1830 and 
brought with him his entire family 
including his eight-year-old son 
Arthur. 

The boy spent his early years in 
the city and when he was twelve he 
went to his father to tell him he 
wanted to become a minister—a 
course of which his father highly 
approved. When Arthur was four- 
teen he was entered in the Sopho- 
more class at Columbia. Three 
years later he graduated with high- 
est honors, having been chosen to 
deliver the Greek oration. 

Columbia offered the young 
genius a professorship if he would 
remain there but Arthur had not 
forgotten his choice of a life work 
and entered instead the General 
Seminary at Chelsea. He was just 
seventeen years and four months 
old. By 1842 he had completed his 
course there. Everyone in the 
Seminary was so fond of this gifted 
student that permission was gladly 
given to allow him to keep his room 
for a year after his graduation, for 
he needed one more year to reach 
the canonical age for ordination. 
He spent the year in private study 
in the school library. 

That year was filled with serious 
discussions. The new publications 


from Oxford, the British Critic, 
Ward’s bold remarks regarding 
Catholic meditation and Catholic 
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mission work, his declaration that 
the Roman Church was full of prac- 
tical piety and the English Church 
was one of lifeless formality, arti- 
cles on conscience and moral the- 
ology and ascetic literature and re- 
treats—on all these the young men 
fed. Here were the spiritual weap- 
ons a Church must have. Rome had 
them. Where was their counter- 
part in the English Church, one 
writer demanded to know. 

“Or in America?” wondered 
Carey and the others shook their 
heads sadly. 

They read Moehler’s Symbolism, 
a book which made a deep impres- 
sion on them all. They took up 
Catholic doctrine, article by article, 
and wondered if their own could 
not be changed to give it life. 

Keble’s Christian Year they 
pored over and Lyra Apostolica, 
full of burning words from New- 
man and Froude and the rest of 
the “Movement.” Lives of the early 
English saints began to appear, and 
the young men were realizing there 
were none in post-Reformation An- 
glicanism. 

The heart and soul of the reading 
and talking was the youngest of 
them all. “Our little Oxford,” Carey 
said one day looking around him 
with shining eyes. For it was true: 
the Chelsea Seminary was the one 
place in America which had the 
real Tractarian spirit—the demand 
not only for Catholic truth was 
there but the demand for holy lives 
—‘“the practical carrying out of 
Tract 90.” 

The time arrived when Arthur 
Carey was old enough to be or- 
dained and it was that simple cere- 
mony that was to shake the Church 
throughout the United States. When 
June drew near rumors spread that 
Arthur Carey would not be or- 
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dained because of his pro-Roman 
leanings. In fact, there had been 
such grave objections that he was 
to be put on trial “for Romanizing 
tendencies.” 

Bishop Onderdonk, very friendly 
to him, presided. Carey himself was 
a bit bewildered by it all, for like 
his friends Walworth and McMas- 
ter, he felt himself a faithful and 
true part of the communion to 
which he belonged. But there was 
no doubt, either, that Tract 90 was 
shaping his life, and Carey was sin- 
cerely Catholic though no Roman, 
as were many of the others. 

Dr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s, 
in whose Sunday School Carey had 
taught, and to whose congregation 
he belonged, had refused the young 
man a certificate recommending 
him to the bishop for Orders, but 
Carey had obtained one from Trin- 
ity Church instead. 


Before a large board of examiners 
the questioning began. First of all 
came the demand: would he go into 
the Church of Rome if he failed to 
get into the Episcopal ministry?” 


Carey hesitated. “Possibly I 
might—after due deliberation. But 
I think I would remain an Episco- 
palian layman, for I have no lean- 
ings to the Roman communion at 
present.” 

“Do you deem differences be- 
tween the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Church of Rome to 
be matters of faith?” 

To that Carey had an answer. “If 
these differences are understood to 
be matters of doctrine they would 
embrace points of faith. If they are 
matters of opinion they would not.” 

His heart was honest. His soul 
was in the dark. He was trying to 
do his best with these men. 

“Do you believe the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation is subversive of 


the nature of the sacrament and 
gives occasion to superstition?” 

The troubled young man said that 
in general he did not hold that doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation which 
Article Twenty-eight condemned. 
“But I conceive myself at liberty to 
confess ignorance on the mode of 
the Presence.” 

In answer to further questioning 
he told them he thought both 
Churches were in communion with 
the Church of Christ, but in some 
respects he thought there was 
schism on both sides. He told them 
he preferred the Roman breviary 
and the Canon of the Mass to the 
liturgy of the Church of England. 
“It contains more and the best of 
the Scriptures and is in closer con- 
formation with the ancient liturgies. 
But I think for congregational wor- 
ship the Anglican liturgy is better, 
being in a tongue understood by the 
people.” 

On the matter of the Thirty-nine 
Articles he quoted Bishop Bull: 
“The Church only propounds them 
as a body of safe and pious princi- 
ples for the preservation of peace, 
to be subscribed to and not openly 
contradicted by her sons.” And he 
reminded his learned listeners that 
the American Episcopal Church 
had not given specific assent to 
them anyway. But he was willing 
to give his ex animo consent he 
said. 

“What of the Invocation of 
Saints?” asked one inquisitor. 

“Yes,” said Carey, “I believe in 
that if it is confined to intercessory 
forms.” 

And then came a voice from the 
rear. “Do you consider the Church 
of Rome to be in error now in mat- 
ters of faith?” 

For the first time he hesitated, 
began to speak, and then stopped 
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and looked at them almost appeal- 
ingly. “That is a difficult question. 
I do not know how to answer it.” 

The examination was ended and 
at their request Carey withdrew. 
Fifty-four examiners were willing 
to ordain him. In fact Dr. Seabury 
added sonorously that it would be a 
privilege—‘‘so well has he sustained 
his ordeal.” 

Two men remained very unfavor- 
able, but Carey was ordered or- 
dained the following Sunday. The 
student of Tract 90 had won at least 
a temporary victory. 

Bishop Onderdonk ordained him 
with others at St. Stephen’s Church. 
When he made the usual call to 
show cause why the candidate 
should not be ordained when it 
came Carey’s turn, the Rector of 
St. Peter’s and the Rector of St. 
Mark’s rose promptly from their 
places, and each in turn read a pro- 
test lawyerlike in its formality. 
The accused held doctrines con- 
trary to his Church and too nearly 
bordering on popery. They read 
the stiff phrases, while the amazed 
Bishop stood there and the young 
candidate knelt before him. 

When they finished, the Bishop 
spoke: “I have fully investigated 
this accusation and the majority of 
the examiners including myself saw 
no just grounds for rejection. 
Therefore I shall proceed to ordain 
all these candidates notwithstand- 
ing the scandalous interruption of 
these reverend protesters.” 

There were no more interrup- 
tions, but the two reverend pro- 
testers took up their hats and 
walked down the middle aisle to the 
door while the liturgy was being re- 
cited. The rest all stayed. 

“At an early age Mr. Arthur Carey 
has suddenly become an historical 
personage,” said one magazine, as 
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paper after paper reported the 
startling occurrence and mentioned 
that the cause of all the trouble 
was not yet twenty-two years old. 
To his friends it was an even 
stranger thing, for their gentle 
peace-loving companion seemed 
hardly the one to start a quarrel 
that was to involve Anglicans all 
over the United States. 

Of course the objectors were not 
content to let it end with his ordi- 
nation. Explanations were being 
demanded of those who had agreed 
to ordain him. Bishop Onderdonk 
and Dr. Seabury defended their po- 
sitions, and Dr. Smith and Dr. An- 
ton, the protesters, wrote pamphlets 
defending theirs. Lectures against 
Tractarianism were being given 
everywhere. A rival to The Church- 
man called The Protestant Church- 
man was started. Pulpits and par- 
lors listened and joined in the de- 
bate. 

The one who suffered most from 
the Carey ordination was Bishop 
Onderdonk. He became the target 
of the press and of social circles, of 
diocesan conventions. He won out 
against all charges against him— 
and then his enemies began a whis- 
pering campaign against his private 
character. Nothing was actually 
proven, but when women were 
brought into court to substantiate 
charges, the ecclesiastical council 
gave a verdict of suspension. And 
no doubt the whole affair had 
brought the subject of the Oxford 
Movement more to the American 
consciousness and added to the 
Bishop’s difficulties. At the Dioc- 
esan Convention of 1843 the cul- 
minating point of his career, he 
had been fearless, with a ready wit, 
a powerful champion of his cause, 
and had met his attackers of 
Church and Bar wisely and well, 
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but the whispering campaign ef- 
fected his ruin. 

Meantime Arthur Carey went his 
quiet way. Dr. Seabury invited him 
to the Church of the Annunciation 
as deacon, with a salary of five 
hundred a year, and he accepted. 
He liked his charge and worked 
hard there. But the excitement of 
the ordination had taken toll of his 
health, never too robust. 

Sometimes Clarence Walworth, 
busy now in another part of the 
city and James McMaster would, 
when they had a free Sunday, go 
to hear him preach. They threaded 
their way through the crooked lit- 
tle streets of lower New York, and 
years later Father Walworth said 
that to get to Carey’s charge was a 
serpentine and bewildering way and 
he thought it a good type of their 
own crooked course to Rome. 

But it was worth while when 
they got there. Up in the pulpit 
stood the slim figure with the golden 
hair and bright eyes. It was, 
thought Walworth, as if a young 
St. John the Evangelist stood there. 
Later they smiled when he came 
down to talk with them, for he 
looked just the same as ever, a bit 
shabby, a bit careless about his 
clothes. His pantaloons were as 
baggy as ever, but his friends were 
sure that came from frequent pray- 
ing. 

He told them that Dr. Seabury 
had promised he might do anything 
he pleased and he would support 
him. That sounded like a great 
deal to offer a mere stripling, but 
evidently Dr. Seabury knew his 
man. 

He stayed at the Church of the 
Annunciation until the beginning 
of the year 1844, and then he fell 
very ill with a fever. Not recuper- 
ating properly, a trip to Cuba was 


suggested, and he consented half 
reluctantly. He rode first to the 
church to join in his people’s 
prayers for his safe voyage, and 
found time to talk to some of them 
at the door and to put his hands on 
the heads of some of his Sunday 
School children. 

On the trip he had several hemor- 
rhages and he died before he 
reached Havana. The next day— 
Good Friday—he was buried at sea 
with the burial service read over 
him. Years later Father Hewit told 
how Arthur’s father could be seen 
daily for months after his son’s 
death, standing on the Battery and 
looking sadly out to sea. 

He was less than twenty-two 
years old when he died. Dr. Sea- 
bury preached his funeral sermon 
and spoke of the various duties the 
dead minister had carried out so 
well. “But after all,” he added, “it 
was not any one thing, so much as 
the manifest godliness of this young 
man, the fire of holiness pervading 
all he said and did and communi- 
cating itself to all who heard him 
which gave him the hold he had on 
our hearts.” 

And Dr. Hugh Smith, one of his 
bitter accusers, told how he had 
thought his character so pure and 
excellent and his love of truth so 
great that he insisted on having the 
young student teach his Sunday 
School. 

Less than two years after Carey's 
death, McMaster, Isaac Hecker and 
Walworth, all converts now to the 
Church, were going through Lon- 
don on their way to the Redemptor- 
ist Novitiate in Belgium. McMaster 
went to see John Henry Newman, 
living in retirement at Littlemore. 

The famous man greeted him, a 
sandwich in one hand and a book 
in the other, and listened to his news 
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with no marked surprise and no 
indignation. “I have become a 
Catholic, Mr. Newman, and I am on 
my way to Tronde with Mr. Wal- 
worth and Mr. Hecker.” 

Newman expressed himself suit- 
ably and with no emotion or com- 
ment and asked how the Trac- 
tarians were faring in America. 

“Not so well,” said McMaster. 
“You remember Arthur Carey, Mr. 
Newman?” 

“Yes, yes,” his eyes grew sad. 
“| heard much of him. I feel I 
knew him.” 

Now McMaster thought was the 
time to mention his real errand. 
“Perhaps you could be persuaded 
to write his biography—he was one 
of the most prominent and gifted of 
your disciples.” 

But Newman shook his head. 
“No, Carey was an American. Only 
an American very closely associated 
with him could do him justice.” 

But no life of him was ever writ- 
ten, only chapters here and there 
in books on various subjects. And 
from our finite view his life seems 
strangely unfinished. He had only 
time to look eagerly toward the 
Seven Hills and see the morning sun 
upon them. He died before his be- 
loved Newman entered the Church. 
He was not himself in the visible 
fold of the Church but the graces 
that streamed from her had pro- 
duced their fruits in the young man 
and those who knew him at all felt 
the utter holiness of his life. And 
what had been his effect on the 
friends with whom he walked and 
talked in Chelsea Seminary, so 
many of whom did enter the 
Church, of course it is not in our 
power to gauge. 
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But within a year of his death 
conversion began — Walworth, 
McMaster, Edward Putnam, Wil- 
liam Everett, Wadhams—“through 
at last with Puseyite playthings.” 

Others of his friends stayed 
where they were, of course, “recon- 
ciling themselves,” said the annoyed 
Walworth, “to the quiet slumbers 
so congenial to their Anglican 
mother.” 

In Baltimore a_ notable trio, 
Dwight Lyman, Francis Baker and 
Nathaniel Hewit, bright young 
protégés of High Church Bishop 
Whittingham, had all been wearing 
long cassocks like his, when sud- 
denly their Bishop went back to the 
middle of the road and left them 
much exposed on the edge. They 
tried to follow him—until their con- 
sciences forbade. 

Even Bishop McIlvaine of Ohio, 
very Low Churchman, saw some of 
his most prized young men leave 
him, though he had piously hoped 
the bad example of Arthur Carey 
would show them the error of 
their ways. But even his most 
trenchant pamphlet — Reasons for 
Refusing to Consecrate a Church 
Having an Altar—could not hold 
them. 

“Consummatus in brevi explevit 
tempore multa,’’—that phrase, his 
friend Clarence Walworth thought 
best described Arthur Carey. And 
as for that other world which he 
loved so dearly and of which he 
strove to make himself worthy, per- 
haps the motto of the Carey family 
fitted with especial appropriateness 
this brilliant member—“Deo cari 
nihilo carent.” “Those dear to God 
are beyond want.” 

KATHERINE BuRTON. 











Tue AGONY OF TRANSITION 


THERE was no longer either 
wealth or talent left in Rome. The 
brilliant society so vigorously de- 
picted by writers like Jerome and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, had van- 
ished utterly. The Epicurean mil- 
lionaires, the high-born matrons 
surrounded with troops of syco- 
phants and gossips, the men of 
pleasure, the supple, scandal-pur- 
veying churchmen, the mercenary 
advocates, the light-hearted, pam- 
pered populace;—all these were 
seen no more. That self-indulgent, 
frivolous life had burnt quite out. 
Of the Romans of the sixth century, 
survivors of the Gothic War, all 
who were swayed by pleasure or 
ambition, all who cared for the 
splendor of the court or for the so- 
ciety of the learned, or for oppor- 
tunities of gaining distinction and 
of making money, had taken their 
departure to the new Rome on the 
Bosphorus, or had joined the court 
of the Patrician at Ravenna. The 
very few who remained in Rome 
were for the most part little better 
than beggars, living miserably in the 
corners of the great ruinous man- 
sions which they had no longer the 
means of keeping up, or huddled 
together in tenements in the lower 
quarters of the city, where they fell 
a prey to the malaria which was en- 
gendered from the swamps caused 
by the destruction of the aqueducts. 
The whole population, estimated in 
the time of Augustus at about a 
million, cannot in these days have 
exceeded forty thousand souls. 
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And these were all that were left 
in a city which, besides innumer- 
able public buildings, contained 
nearly eighteen hundred palaces for 
the wealthy and more than forty- 
six thousand lodging-houses for 
those less well-to-do. 

Everything in the place was stag- 
nant. Civil life was hopelessly dis- 
located. Political activity there was 
none. The Senate indeed—‘the 
flower of the human race,” in Cas- 
siodorus’ courtly phrase still existed 
in name, but the only function as- 
signed to it, in the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion of Justinian, was that of regu- 
lating, in conjunction with the 
Pope, the weights and measures 
used by tradesmen. There was no 
commerce or manufacture to re- 
store prosperity. Learning had de- 
parted in the train of wealth. Agri- 
culture, which had revived under 
the rule of Theodoric, was utterly 
decayed. The Campagna, which 
once presented the appearance of 
“a great park, studded with vil- 
lages, farms, lordly residences, tem- 
ples, fountains, and tombs,” was 
now a dangerous and pestilential 
wilderness, and nothing but the 
lines of broken aqueducts and the 
charred ruins of villas and country- 
houses bore witness to the life that 
once had flourished there. 

Thus, then, in the middle of the 
sixth century, the Rome of the 
classical age seemed doomed to 
moulder away ingloriously, the 
sport of the elements, the prey of 
robbers, insulted by barbarians, and 
wronged by her own children. Yet 
within this city of fading splendour 
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another Rome was growing up. 
“The clearest light of the universe” 
was not extinguished, as Jerome 
had once believed. The Eternal 
City was by no means dead: it was 
only undergoing the agonies of 
transition. The city of the Caesars 
was in process of becoming the 
city of the Popes. Temples and 
palaces were fast disappearing, but 
churches were being built and 
adorned with ever-increasing mag- 
nificence. Emperor and court had 
vanished, but an ecclesiastical hier- 
archy had taken their place. The 
toga had been exchanged for the 
cowl, the sceptre for the crozier. 
And though Rome had long ceased 
to govern the world by force of 
arms, she was learning to claim do- 
minion as the divinely appointed 
guardian and administrator of the 
Christian religion. Thus on the site 
of the ancient classical city, and in- 
heriting the ancient classical tradi- 
tion, the mediaeval Christian Rome 
was gradually coming into being— 
the Rome of the Prince of the Apos- 
tles and the Martyrs, the Rome of 
churches, of monasteries, of pilgrim 
shrines, of the Bishops of the Lat- 


eran. 

—From Gregory the Great: His Place in His- 
tory and Thought. By F. Homes Duppen, B.D. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1905). 
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Ir Is ALLEGED... 


WHENEVER a gift is conferred 
with a large generous gesture and 
afterwards withdrawn by the giver, 
it is said to be an Indian gift. Why 
this mean practice should be thus 
associated with Indians, I do not 
know. Most early accounts of the 
aborigines, in North America, at 
least, represent them as possessing 
noble natural traits. . . . 

Macaulay’s famous digression on 
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the Jesuits in his History of Eng- 
land is undoubtedly the most fla- 
grant instance of Indian giving in 
human annals. No partisan of the 
Jesuits at his peak of enthusiasm 
has ever pronounced such an elo- 
quent eulogy of the Order. Ma- 
caulay snatches the reader away in 
a veritable whirlwind of laudatory 
rhetoric and carries him along at 
tremendous speed for three hun- 
dred years from the birth of the 
Order to modern times until the 
reader is breathless with awe and 
admiration. And then suddenly all 
the magnificent rhetoric goes into 
reverse and travels backwards with 
equal speed like a freak motor car 
in some nightmare of the cinema. 
At the end nothing is left of the 
poor Jesuits; not a rag of respecta- 
bility. 

It is in this second part of the di- 
gression that Macaulay employs 
the shoe-horn trick. Mr. Belloc has 
invented the phrase and I shall let 
him describe it. “Mr. Wells falls 
into the common trick or error (I 
prefer to call it an error, rather than 
a trick in this case, for he is a man, 
though limited, sincere) which I 
will baptize the ‘shoe-horn,’ and 
with which I became wonderfully 
well acquainted at Oxford. It con- 
sists in putting a thing as a possi- 
bility on one page, as a probability 
on a later page, and on a still later 
page as a certitude.” 

Macaulay begins his striking an- 
tithesis with a definite and positive 
statement of what he takes to be a 
fact. “But with the admirable 
energy, disinterestedness, and self- 
devotion which were characteristic 
of the Society, great vices were min- 
gled.” After pages of inspired 
panegyric, this drops like a bomb- 
shell with all the studied effect that 
Macaulay loved. And then begins 
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the long indictment. One would 
expect it to start out with some 
clause running like this: “It has 
been proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt”; or, one like this: “The most 
serious and nonpartisan historians 
all agree that.” How does it actu- 
ally run? Here it is: “It was al- 
leged, and not without foundation.” 
If the shoe does not fit the Jesuit 
foot, let us have the shoe-horn: we 
will get it on; just wait! There is 
no doubt about the thing having 
been alleged, and even with some 
foundation. There is no crime in 
the calendar that cannot be alleged 
with some foundation against the 
most innocent man in the world. 
“Alleged” is a useful and safe word 
for an author who does not want 
to be contradicted. 

“It was alleged, and not without 
foundation” that the Jesuits were: 

1. Merciless liars; 

2. Utterly unscrupulous in pro- 
moting their own interests at the 
expense of the Catholic Church. 

The second clause introduces new 
crimes with the same formula: “Jt 
was alleged that”: 

1. The Jesuits were active agents 
in the most atrocious plots in his- 
tory; 

2. They were timeservers; 

3. They were enemies of existing 
governments; 

4. Their famed exploits were, 
“in the judgment of many illustri- 
ous members of the Church,” spe- 
cious and theatrical. 

Here, it will be observed, another 
shoe-horn has been brought into 
use. The unsuspecting reader will 
not pause to ask himself who these 
illustrious members of the Church 
were. Were they the supreme au- 
thorities in the Church? And then 
we have another shoe-horn: “J? was 
reported” that the Jesuits converted 
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heathens by concealing unpleasant 
Christian doctrines and allowing 
them to conform outwardly to idol 
worship. .. . 

1. They competed with Domini- 
cans and Franciscans in trying 
to draw penitents to their confes- 
sionals by lowering the standards of 
morality. 

2. In their officially approved 
textbooks for the guidance of con- 
fessors, they found ways of excus- 
ing robbery, adultery, duelling, as- 
sassination, and perjury. 

Now the shoe is on. Away with 
the shoe-horns. And Macaulay ex- 
ults: “In truth, if society continued 
to hold together, if life and property 
enjoyed any security, it was because 
common sense and common hu- 
manity restrained men from doing 
what the Order of Jesus assured 
them they might with a safe con- 
science do. So strangely were good 
and evil intermixed in the character 
of these celebrated brethren.” It 
is no longer an allegation; nor an 
allegation, not without foundation; 
nor the opinion of some illus- 
trious members of the Church; 
nor hearsay; nor a report; but a 
fact. 

If it was said that Jesuit hand- 
books of morality taught that mur- 
der and perjury might be practised 
without violating the moral laws, 
why, in the name of anything at all, 
did he not consult one of those 
handbooks in the nearest library to 
verify what surely must seem to be 
a most extraordinary charge against 
a large body of intelligent and re- 
ligious men operating under the ap- 
proval of a Church that has held so- 
ciety together better than any insti- 
tution in the knowledge even of a 


Macaulay? 

—From The Jesuit in Focus. By James 
J. Dary, SJ. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
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A GALLANT SOLDIER 


In reference to the capitulation 
of the Belgian Army, to the honour 
of public life in England the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
said in Parliament on Tuesday: 

“I have no intention of suggest- 
ing to the House that we should at- 
tempt at this moment to pass judg- 
ment upon the action of the King 
of the Belgians in his capacity as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Belgian 
Army.” 

The Press has not been either so 
reasonable or so gentlemanly. We 
give below some personal impres- 
sions of King Leopold from our Bel- 
gian Correspondent, now in Lon- 
don. 

King Leopold, Christian mon- 
arch, whose career I have followed 
closely since his childhood, and 
with whose every mood I am fa- 
miliar, has been accused of treach- 
ery and treason. 

I have lived in Belgium under 
three Kings, Leopold II, Albert I, 
and Leopold III. Fidelity to the 
constitution was their strong point. 
For none was there any fickleness 
of character. 

Leopold III is of ascetic disposi- 
tion—his fond hope once was to be- 
come a priest—deeply religious in 
thought and practice. He has no 
taste for Court ceremonies and 
fétes. 

In his personal intercourse with 
statesmen, politicians, leaders of 
thought, he ever insisted in stress- 
ing the importance of moral values. 
His present attitude is to be 
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viewed in the light of his concep- 
tion of his duty as King to his peo- 
ple. His one sole thought and en- 
deavour was for their moral and 
material well-being, to maintain 
unity in a country deeply divided 
by religions, race, language, and 
class differences. 

Strict observance to constitu- 
tional impartiality marked his every 
act. The good of his people was his 
one aim. He resisted strenuously 
any encroachment on workmen’s 
rights. 

A glance backwards shows how 
his efforts and policy tended to 
avert a repetition of the 1914 de- 
struction of his land. 

His policy of neutrality and in- 
dependence, exclusively and wholly 
Belgian, as he termed it in October, 
1936, was to place his country out- 
side “neighbour’s quarrels.” Till 
then Belgium was bound by the Lo- 
carno Treaty to aid France in the 
event of German aggression. 

I vividly remember the boy of 
thirteen in a white sailor suit when 
in 1914 he was the first Royal refu- 
gee. Brussels was occupied by the 
Germans. The Royal Family came 
to Antwerp and resided in the pal- 
ace, a few paces from my own resi- 
dence. I met him frequently with 
his younger brother Charles and his 
sister Marie José (now Crown Prin- 
cess of Italy) in the walks about 
the city. 

At thirteen and one-half he be- 
came a soldier recruit and entered 
a line regiment glorious for its de- 
fence of Dixmude. He narrowly 
escaped death in a bomb attack. 
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Once more I saw him as he 
brought his bride, Princess Astrid, 
from Sweden, to his country. 

Tragedy has succeeded tragedy 
in his short reign. In 1934, after 
his father’s tragic death in a climb- 
ing accident, he mounted the 
throne. Then, eighteen months 
later, came the tragic death of his 
wife, mother of his three children. 

King Leopold’s own conception 
of a “traitor” is aptly illustrated by 
an incident I recorded. It happened 
about two years ago. 

One of the all too frequent Cabi- 
net crises occurred. A Liberal Par- 
liamentarian declined to accept of- 
fice as Minister. The King sent for 
him. 

“If I enter the Cabinet without 
the sanction of the Liberal Party 
I shall be a traitor to my Party,” 
pleaded the scrupulous Party man. 

“Be a traitor, then, and serve 
your country,” laughed the King. 

The post in the Cabinet was at 
once accepted in defiance of Party 
discipline. 

The King has steered his country 
through a phase of unprecedented 
difficulty both within and without. 

Recently he rebuked the Premier, 
M. Pierlot, for permitting Party 
politics to interfere with national 
interests, and fearlessly spoke his 
mind to Parliament in a curtain 
lecture lasting three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Another notable act was when 
he successfully intervened in secur- 
ing the adoption of the Liberal and 
Catholic policy of a trade agree- 
ment with “Rebel” Spain—in face 
of the fierce antagonism of the So- 
cialists under Vanderelde and 
Spaak, who favoured “Red” Spain, 
in defiance of the majority wish of 
the Belgians. 


—Catholic Herald (London), May S3ist. 
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WHEN Poets RAVE AND 
PLAYWRIGHTS RANT 


We Irish are supposed to be a 
priest-ridden and superstitious peo- 
ple. Rather should it be said that 
we are a poet-ridden people, who 
have tolerated in our easy-going 
way the antics and posturings of a 
pretentious and preposterous clique 
of poets, who have calmly usurped 
the authority to teach and school 
us in their alleged culture, and who 
denounce us if we venture to pre- 
tend that there is something better 
in life than their blessed poems and 
plays. Dare we criticise them, then 
are we never so ignorant and un- 
cultured. They loudly vindicate 
freedom of speech, but that free- 
dom ceases when it comes to criti- 
cising their stuff. Let such as these 
ask themselves seriously what they 
mean by freedom of speech and 
conscience, and if they cannot an- 
swer coherently, let them give up 
talking about it. 

Well, to the question then: What 
is freedom of speech and con- 
science? Take the more important 
first, freedom of conscience, be- 
cause, presumably, speech must be 
according to conscience, and what 
governs the latter must govern the 
former. It is impossible to say with 
certainty what the answer of the 
salons would be, if answer they had, 
but probably it would assert that a 
man is free to act according to his 
own convictions, and consequently 
to speak as he is convinced. Is he 
indeed? And what if his convic- 
tions are all wrong? What if his 
conduct disturbs public order? 
What if his speech stirs up sedi- 
tion? The editor of a respectable 
paper like the Irish Times would 
say: “Send for the police.” And 
he would be right. But mark well, 























when the poets say silly things, or 
indelicate things that may stir up 
sedition in a man’s morals or dis- 
turb his conduct, then we are not 
to send for any police, or say even 
a little word against it, because for- 
sooth it is art and culture and the 
dear knows what. Obviously this 
is all wrong. Obviously the same 
great principles apply whether you 
are a poet or a political agitator, 
obviously there is no such thing as 
freedom of speech and conscience 
understood in that way. No man 
is free to speak anything other than 
what is good or to do anything other 
than what is right. 

Conscience is something that di- 
rects conduct. It is not just an in- 
ternal feeling; it is something ra- 
tional and scientific. It is not mere- 
ly subjective. It operates upon the 
great moral principles and applies 
them to conduct. A ship at sea is 
directed upon its right course by a 
compass, the needle of which al- 
ways points in one direction and 
enables the course to be laid there- 
from. This is the operation of con- 
science. It is our conduct-compass. 
It must, in every case, point to the 
same magnetic pole of morality and 
we must all read the same things as 
regards principles and their proper 
application. If every ship at sea 
had a compass that pointed a differ- 
ent way, what utter chaos and dis- 
aster would ensue. Likewise, it 
can only spell the doom of all order 
to allow that the compass of con- 
duct may work differently in differ- 
ent people. Conscience must be ob- 
jectively correct as well as subjec- 
tively convinced. This is where the 
brood of intellectuals err. They call 
conscience complete when there is 
subjective conviction, but fail to 
see that it must have a valid objec- 
tivity. Not merely must the needle 
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point steadily, that is with convic- 
tion, but it must point in the right 
direction, that is to what is right, 
actually right. 

Once and for all, the current cant 
about freedom of speech and con- 
science ought to be dropped. There 
is no such thing, as it appears to 
be commonly understood. We are 
only free to do what is right and to 
say what is good. And we are un- 
der a serious obligation to ensure, 
to the very best of our ability, that 
we act and speak thus. 

Generally speaking, one cannot 
but feel serious regret, when read- 
ing the output of verse in this coun- 
try for the last quarter of a century, 
that the standard of composition 
has fallen to such a poor level in a 
number of cases. There is some 
disease that is apparent throughout, 
and which might be defined as “ex- 
pressionism.” One poet after the 
other must try his hand at forced 
phrase and epithet until it is all a 
string of words, words, words, and 
not a thought. Thought has gone 
out of much of our poetry. It has 
been replaced by an expressionism 
that is now hackneyed and utterly 
wearisome. In vain one waits, 
there is no music there, no beauty 
of thought uttered in true melody, 
only a wretched jarring barren din 
of outworn “Celtic twilight” 
phrases about everything from 
porter to prostitutes, and bog-mists 
and what not. Do not these people 
know that any jobbing poet could 
turn this stuff out by the linear 
yard not to speak of the metric 
foot. He could easily assemble his 
stock in trade of Ossian and Finn 
MaCoole and the fairies, a few 
“black darlings,” some construc- 
tions like “the loud roar of him” 
and “let ye be holding your whisht,” 
with some bog-mist to garnish, and 
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then let the subject be what it will, 
provided there is mention of porter 
in it, “dark, black porter,” and a 
little “realism,” and he is away and 
will do as well as any of them. It 
is time for us to be round with the 
poets and tell them that we have 
had enough of this poor trumpery 
stuff. If they cannot do better, let 
them go out of business and leave 
us in peace to read old and tried fa- 
vourites and forget the futilities, the 
word-frenzies, and the fret of much 
of modern Irish poetry. 
Furthermore, let no overweening 
poet or other person arise to tell 
us that we must not criticise the 
not-to-be-criticised approved-of-the- 
salon poets on the grounds of faith 
or morals. Faith and morals are 
worth all the poetry that was ever 
written, and if poetry offends 
against them, it must be taken to 
task. Are we to suffer offence to 
what is dearest because some prat- 
ing poets tax us with provincial 
vandalism, if we attempt to defend 
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it? .. . Rest well assured that our 
“provincial vandalism” will flour- 
ish long here and make itself felt 
when necessary, though poets rave 
and playwrights rant. 

The present writer has sometimes 
toyed with the thought that it might 
be an instructive experiment to as- 
semble the most virulent of the Cel- 
tic-twilight expressionist poets and 
put them to a test, put them on 
some island like Inisfree, with pro- 
vision for them in wattle huts, nine 
bean rows, and perhaps, to be really 
true to their own poetic fancies, 
some “dark, black porter” to boot, 
and “let them be holding their 
whisht” a while from their poetry, 
and then, he ventures to predict, it 
would not be long until from their 
lake-island would be heard “the 
loud roar of them.” Well, well, 
God keep them anyhow and help 
them to mend their poetry, and 
leave us in “The Gap of Quiet- 
ness.” 

—The Irish Rosary (Dublin), June, 1940. 
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M. JuLes-Botis RECEIVES DEGREE 


THE CATHOLIC WorLD uses this 
department to felicitate its devoted 
friend, M. Henri Antoine Jules-Bois, 
eminent Catholic humanist, on a 
new honor which came to him re- 
cently: the Dominican Fathers of 
Providence College, Rhode Island, 
conferred an honorary degree, Doc- 
tor of Laws, honoris causa, on him 
in June. 

Many honors have come to this 
distinguished Catholic man of let- 
ters both in Europe and in this 
country: he is an Officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor in France, a Cheva- 
lier of the Order of Leopold in Bel- 
gium, and an Officer of the Order 
of the Savior and a Commander of 
the Order of the Phoenix in Greece. 

In addition to being an eminent 
psychologist, Dr. Jules-Bois has 
won an enviable place as a poet, a 
novelist and a dramatist. His arti- 
cles in these pages have dealt mostly 
with the superconscious. He came 
to America some years ago as a 
visiting professor and has since 
lectured at most of the larger uni- 
versities in this country. 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE 


WitH the capitulation of the 
French Government headed by Mar- 
shal Pétain, the European War en- 
tered a new phase. The German 
troops had continued their ruthless 
drive down through France from 
the north, and on June 14th they 
took possession of Paris, which the 
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French had declared an “open city” 
to save it from destruction. Three 
days later, Pétain, hero of the first 
World War, who had succeeded 
Reynaud as Premier, asked Ger- 
many for an armistice on “honor- 
able terms.” In the same railroad 
car at Compiégne in which the 
Armistice of 1918 had been signed, 
the French delegates accepted the 
German peace terms on June 22d, 
and two days later in a villa out- 
side Rome, agreed to Italy’s peace 
terms, and fighting ceased all over 
France. Britain immediately with- 
drew recognition of the Pétain Gov- 
ernment, and General Charles de 
Gaulle, who was in London, an- 
nounced the formation of the 
French National Committee to carry 
on the war. By the terms of the 
Armistice France had been forced 
to turn over her fleet to Germany. 
In a surprise action, July 3d-5th, 
Great Britain seized or sank the 
bulk of the French fleet; all units 
of the fleet which were in English 
ports were seized; French war ves- 
sels in the Mediterranean off the 
coast of Algeria refused to surren- 
der to the English and a battle en- 
sued—the first between the English 
and French navies since Trafalgar 
in 1805—and most of the French 
ships were lost. 

Prime Minister Churchill spoke 
of this battle with sorrow in the 
House of Commons, but used the 
occasion to point out that what the 
British had felt necessary to do 
should convince the world that 
there is no thought of peace at the 
present time. In concluding, he 
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stated: “We shall, on the contrary, 
prosecute the war with the utmost 
vigor, by all the means that are 
open to us, until the righteous pur- 
poses for which we entered upon 
it have been in all respects ful- 
filled.” 


— 


CONVENTION OF NEWMAN CLUB 
FEDERATION 


Tue Annual Convention of the 
Federation of Newman Clubs met 
in New York during the week-end, 
July 5th-7th. Three hundred Clubs 
for Catholic students at non-sec- 
tarian colleges were represented. It 
was twenty-five years ago that the 
Federation was inaugurated at a 
meeting in New York, so it was 
fitting that the Silver Jubilee Con- 
vention should assemble in this city. 

The principal speakers at a lun- 
cheon on the first day were the Rev. 
Francis X. Fitzgibbon, secretary of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine in the Diocese of Brooklyn and 
the Rev. Stephen A. Leven, national 
director of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Father Fitz- 
gibbon spoke on “The Catholic 
Mind as a Background for Newman 
Club Action.” Dr. Leven, who 
comes from Oklahoma, spoke on 
“The Newman Club Movement and 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine.” The Rev. William A. Scully, 
newly appointed director of re- 
ligious education in New York, was 
guest speaker of the evening. 

On the following day the dele- 
gates passed a resolution voicing 
their “disapproval of the irreligious 
and subversive tendencies” of the 
American Youth Congress, at that 
time in session at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. On this day the officers 
for the coming year were elected. 
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An alumnus of the City College of 
New York, Mr. William J. Hurley, 
was elected president, Miss Lucille 
Keating of Wellesley College, vice- 
president, Oliver J. Judge, of Bos- 
ton College Law School, treasurer, 
Miss Virginia Hassett of Hunter 
College, New York, recording secre- 
tary, and Miss Anne Metzger of the 
University of Cincinnati, corre- 
sponding secretary. The Rev. Don- 
ald Cleary, chaplain at Cornell Uni- 
versity Newman Club, was chosen 
chaplain of the Federation. 
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New SUPERIOR GENERAL 


THE General Chapter of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, consisting of twenty- 
four delegates, twelve of whom were 
ex-officio and twelve elected, as- 
sembled at the Mother House in 
New York on June 17th and held 
sessions for four days. The first 
and most important business of the 
Chapter was the election of a Su- 
perior General and other officers of 
the Society. The Very Rev. John 
B. Harney, C.S.P., had served two 
terms as Superior General; he was 
succeeded by the Very Rev. Henry 
I. Stark, C.S.P., who had spent most 
of his life in the far West, but who 
came to New York a year ago as 
Pastor of the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle. 

Father Stark is a native of Cali- 
fornia, where he was born slightly 
over sixty years ago. In 1899, after 
his graduation from St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, the famous institution of the 
Christian Brothers in Oakland, 
California, he went to the Paulist 
House of Studies at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. 
Within four years he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Sacred The- 
ology, and shortly after, on June 16, 
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1903, he was ordained to the priest- 
hood by the late Cardinal Gibbons. 

Since that date, most of Father 
Stark’s priestly life has been de- 
voted to work in California—parish 
work, missions, acting Chaplain for 
the U. S. Navy men at Goat Island 
Naval Station, and less pleasant 
ministry to the unwilling inmates of 
Alcatraz and San Francisco’s city 
jail. In addition to these activities, 
Father Stark found time to be 
school teacher to a few Chinese 
children, thus laying the foundation 
for the large school for the Chinese 
which is now an important charge 
of the Paulist Fathers; it has an en- 
rollment of over a thousand pupils. 

Between 1903 and the present, 
there were interludes when Father 
Stark labored in other fields far 
from the Golden Gate: Chicago, 
Washington, Minneapolis, Rome, 
Los Angeles. In 1934 he returned 
to San Francisco where he remained 
until called to New York a year 
ago. He will remain in New York 
now as Superior General. Father 
Stark is the first native of the far 
West to be raised to this position in 
the Missionary Society of St. Paul. 

The General Chapter in June also 
elected a Board of four Consultors 
who, with the Superior General, 
form the General Council of the So- 
ciety. These are the Rev. John B. 
Harney, C.S.P., out-going Superior 
General, the Rev. Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P., former Superior General, 
the Rev. Austin Malone, C.S.P., and 
the Rev. John Fitzgerald, C.S.P., 
members of the missionary band 
stationed in New York. The Rev. 
Thomas L. O’Neill, C.S.P., Pro- 
curator General and Rector of the 
Church of Santa Susanna in Rome, 
Italy, and the Rev. Bertrand L. Con- 
way, C.S.P., General Treasurer, 
were both re-elected. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT found it 
necessary to address another spe- 
cial message to Congress on July 
10th, asking further funds for de- 
fense. The first half of the mes- 
sage reviewed the President’s earlier 
addresses to Congress, going back 
to the beginning of 1939. He re- 
called that a year and a half ago 
he had said that “the storms from 
abroad directly challenged three in- 
stitutions indispensable to Ameri- 
cans—religion, democracy and in- 
ternational good faith.” The Presi- 
dent called attention to the charge 
of the “enemies of freedom” that 
democratic governments are weak 
and inefficient, and he went on to 
say that “we the free men and 
women of the United States, with 
memories of our fathers to inspire 
us, and the hopes of our children to 
sustain us, are determined to be 
strong as well as free.” 

The President asserted that it is 
known, not only to every American, 
but to every Government in the 
world, that we are opposed to war, 
and he solemnly promised: “We 
will not use our arms in a war of 
aggression; we will not send our 
men to take part in European wars. 
But we will repel aggression against 
the United States or the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

Because the gravity of the threat 
to our liberty and security has in- 
creased “almost from day to day,” 
the President found it necessary to 
ask Congress for authorization to 
expend $4,848,171,957 for the na- 
tional defense. He pointed out that 
the principal lesson of the present 
war in Europe is that partial de- 
fense is inadequate defense, and he 
said, “If the United States is to have 
any defense, it must have total de- 
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fense. We cannot defend our- 
selves,” the President continued, “a 
little here and a little there; we 
must be able to defend ourselves 
wholly and at any time.” 

The President listed the immedi- 
ate objectives in broad outline: 

1. To carry forward the naval 
expansion program designed to 
build up the Navy to meet any pos- 
sible combination of hostile naval 
forces. 

2. To complete the total equip- 
ment for a land force of approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 men, though, of 
course, this total of men would not 
be in the Army in time of peace. 

3. To procure reserve stocks of 
tanks, guns, artillery, ammunition, 
etc., for another 800,000 men or a 
total of 2,000,000 men if a mobili- 
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zation of such a force should be- 
come necessary. 

4. To provide for manufacturing 
facilities, public and private, neces- 
sary to produce critical items of 
equipment required for a land force 
of 2,000,000 men and to produce 
the ordnance items required for the 
aircraft programs of the Army and 
Navy—guns, bombs, armor, bomb- 
sights and ammunition. 

5. Procurement of 15,000 addi- 
tional planes for the Army and 4,000 
for the Navy, complete with neces- 
sary spare engines, armaments and 
the most modern equipment. 

This new appropriation asked of 
Congress will bring the total bill for 
defense close to ten billion dollars 
for the last year and a half. 

JOSEPH I. MALLoy. 

















A veRY important lesson in the 
education of the American who 
must bend all his energies to stand- 
ing up to and defeating Commu- 
nism, is “The Organized Riot,” by 
Witu1aAM G. Ryan. He comes from 
Milwaukee, is not a Catholic, and 
was a member of the Communist 
Party for nine years. These years 
included service in Spain with the 
so-called Loyalists, and what he 
saw there, oft-repeated and at first 
hand, riddled the flimsy structure 
of Communism which he had 
thought to be the Temple of Truth 
and Justice. His position is best 
expressed by himself: “I crawled 
out of the wreckage in some way, 
and from that moment I have done 
my best to prevent others from 
building their houses on the same 
sand. ...I have a deep sense of 
the seriousness of their [the Com- 
munists’] challenge to the demo- 
cratic way of life. I think that Com- 
munism may well attain power 
right here in the United States un- 
less more thinking people learn to 
understand what it really means. 
I feel that I am making some meas- 
ure of reparation by contributing 
as much as I can to the dissemina- 
tion of such knowledge.” 

THEODORE MAYNARD’s highly dis- 
tinguished and versatile pen draws 
for us this month a picture of Queen 
Elizabeth (“Gloriana”), and of that 
strange anomaly of magnificence 
and squalor that was Elizabethan 
England. It will equip our readers 
with a few rounds of ammunition 
against the day when they are next 
confronted with those who still be- 
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lieve in the glory of the English 
“Reformation.” 

WE hope that our readers wel- 
come JAMES OWEN TRYON’sS weird 
tales as much as we do ourselves. 
This time it is “The Skeleton in the 
rue Vaugirard.” For many years, 
this former New York lawyer has 
been thrilling us with some very 
curious characters, the recital of 
whose adventures rivals Maupas- 
sant. Better yet, they’re all true! 

As a cosmopolitan who has seen 
life in many countries, A. N. Ray- 
BOULD, PH.D. (“The Brotherhood of 
Cain”), can write feelingly of the 
universal craving for brotherhood 
and the hopeless attempts to achieve 
it outside the Catholic Church. She 
is of Anglo-Irish descent, but has 
spent many years on the Continent, 
and now lives at Maienfeld, Switz- 
erland. She is a contributor to 
periodicals here and abroad. 

In “A Yankee in Eire,” FATHER 
KENAN Carey, Passionist, of West 
Springfield, Mass., gives a beautiful 
sketch of the land of his fathers, 
which will cheer the hearts of the 
American Sons of Erin, and, more- 
over, we should be willing to hazard, 
those of many another. Here we 
may see Ireland the Catholic as one 
of the warmest wellsprings of the 
Faith, bubbling with such exuber- 
ance as to water with its vivifying 
stream most of the known world, 
and particularly our own America. 

As stated in our previous issue, 
MicHAEL KENT (“The Mass of 
Brother Michel, Part II.”) is an old 
and valued contributor hiding his 
light under a bushel! The third 
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and last part of the story, which 
will provide a most unlooked-for 
climax, will appear next month. 

A SEASONED student of the social 
and political sciences, which she has 
taught in many Catholic Colleges in 
the United States Eva J. Ross, B. 
Com., Ph.D., in “Action in the 
South,” tells of the inception last 
April of the Catholic Conference of 
the South, a phase of Catholic Ac- 
tion which will train workers for 
the enormous harvest still to be 
gathered south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line. Miss Ross was born 
in Belfast, is a convert from Angli- 
canism, and has written several 
works on economics, the latest be- 
ing Belgium and Its Rural Co-opera- 
tives. 

Or immediate and compelling in- 
terest is the article “Our Envoy to 
the Vatican,” by Jonun Tracy ELLIs, 
Instructor in History, and JoHn L. 
McManon, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, at the Catholic 
University. The former is also an 
associate editor of the Catholic 
Historical Review and has con- 
tributed to numerous Catholic pub- 
lications. Dr. McMahon is Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. The general 
reader will find very informative the 
authors’ presentation of the Pope’s 
position as second to none in knowl- 
edge of world affairs and as an 
arbiter of unquestioned imparti- 
ality. 

Reapers of our Jubilee Number 
(April, 1940), will remember the 
author of “The Old Catholic 
World,” Josepn H. Ficnter, S.J., 
who celebrated our early days so 
discriminately. His present article, 
“The Personality of the Jesuit 
Founder” is very ably treated from 
a different angle to most studies of 
the great Ignatius of Loyola. Mr. 
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Fichter (he is not yet ordained) is, 
in the school year, Professor at St. 
Mary’s College, Kansas, but is at 
present at Ysleta College, El Paso, 
down on the Mexican border, where 
he will hear much that is sad and 
much that is heartening from the 
exiled Mexican Jesuits. In his spare 
time, he does not neglect to get sub- 
scriptions for THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp! His book Man of Spain: 
Francisco Suarez will be published 
by Macmillan in the autumn. 

Our Welsh contributor of the 
euphonious pseudonym, “PErTRONI- 
us AppLeJoy,’”” of Swansea, has 
sent us another of his fine articles 
on English letters: “Stephen Crane 
is News in 1940.” It is a satisfying 
and intricate study of that rare 
young man, born in Newark and 
transplanted to England, who 
stirred the world with his master- 
piece: The Red Badge of Courage. 

A CHEERY article by BLANCHE 
JENNINGS THOMPSON always clears 
the air, and here is “The Bear on 
the Fountain” to perform just that 
charitable deed. It is unnecessary, 
surely, to remind our readers that 
Miss Thompson lives in Rochester, 
and is the author of children’s books 
and a contributor to most Catholic 
magazines. 

ExiLep from his native Austria 
by the Nazi occupation, STEFAN 
Zweic (“A Great Lesson from a 
Great Man”), now a British sub- 
ject, arrived in the United States on 
July 8th, on his way to South 
America. He is known to Ameri- 
cans principally by his biographies: 
Marie Antoinette and The Queen of 
Scots. He contributes to this num- 
ber a story of the sculptor Rodin. 

AN author who, it would seem, is 
making a distinguished place for 
herself in Catholic letters, is KATH- 
ERINE Burton (“A Disciple of New- 
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man”). She lives in Bronxville, 
N. Y., has three children, conducts 
the “Woman to Woman” column in 
The Sign, and, since her entrance 
into the Church less than ten years 
ago, has written: Sorrow Built a 
Bridge, Paradise Planters and His 
Dear Persuasion, true romances 
dealing with Mother Alphonsa 
Lathrop, Brook Farm and Mother 
Elizabeth Seton respectively. She 
often favors THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
with her contributions. 

THREE new poets sing to us this 
month: One, GrrALDA Forses (“Ire- 
land Speaks to Ulster”), of Boston, 
has an international reputation, be- 
ginning in India, where she was 
born and where she was acclaimed 
by the Indian Pioneer as “The 
Sweet Singer of the Himalayas,” 
and passing through England and 
Ireland to the United States. In 
all these countries, much of her 
work has been published in lead- 
ing periodicals, and her verses have 
been collected in her book Scat- 
tered Songs. She is a member of 
the Authors’ Society and the Poetry 
Society of London, and of the 
League of American Pen Women. 
Another member of the last named 
Society and Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Branch, is 
ALMA RosBison HIGBEE (“Since You 
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Are Gone”). She is a very success- 
ful poet, having more than two hun- 
dred published poems to her credit 
in the Oregonian, Ave Maria, Kan- 
sas City Star, Lantern, Newfound- 
land Quarterly, etc. She is as well 
a business executive, and fiction 
and newspaper articles fill what is 
left of her spare time! Paut P. 
WILHELM (“Some Day’) is a lucky 
young man who lives in an oasis in 
Thousand Palms, Southern Cali- 
fornia, where he has a guest house, 
writes and lives poetry, and, we are 
told by one of his friends, has made 
twenty-two converts to the Church. 
Such dazzling new talent makes us 
seem cold to our old and tried 
friends, but, alas! our space is very 
limited, and we must now be brief, 
and can only mention CRISTEL 
HAstTINGs (“Sing Me a Song”), now 
in “hectic California politics” as 
Secretary to the Chief Clerk of the 
California Assembly; CATHERINE 
PARMENTER NEWELL (“To an In- 
lander on His First Sight of the 
Sea”), one of the chief beams of 
our Poets’ Corner; and ARTHUR 
WaALLAcE PeEAcH (“Dawn in a 
Mountain Valley”), who is on the 
teaching staff of Norwich Univer- 
sity, Northfield, Vermont, a cool 
green mountainous thought to end 
with, in this summer weather! 


























New Books 


The History of the Popes. By Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor. Translated by 
Dom Ernest Graf, 0.S.B. Vols. XXX.-XXXII.—Dictionary of the American Hierarchy. 
By Rev. Joseph B. Code.—Blessed Rose Philippine Duchesne: Religious of the 
Sacred Heart and Missioner, 1769-1852. By L. Keppel.—Heart of Oak. A Sketch of 
Philippine Duchesne, R.S.C.J. By T. Gavan Duffy.—The British Empire. By 
Stephen Leacock.—Your Catholic Language. By Mary Perkins—The Spirit 
Watches. By Ruth Pitter.—Time’s Wall Asunder. By Robert Farren.—The 
Meaning of Marriage. By Hubert Doms.—A Concordance to the Poetry of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Sister Eugenia Logan.—Shorter Notices. 


The History of the Popes. By Lud- 
wig, Freiherr von Pastor. Trans- 
lated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
Volumes XXX., XXXI. and XXXII. 
$5.00 each. 

In the year 1879, despite strong 
opposition, Leo XIII.—declaring in 
oft quoted words, “We have noth- 
ing to fear from the publication of 
documents,”—opened to students 
the archives of the Vatican, includ- 
ing in his concession the Papal Se- 
cret Archives. Among the acade- 
mies established in Rome to con- 
duct researches at the Vatican was 
the Austrian Institute, founded in 
1883 and later placed under the di- 
rection of Ludwig von Pastor, Pro- 
fessor of History at Innsbruck. 
Pastor’s studies became the basis 
of one of the most valuable histori- 
cal works ever published—his His- 
tory of the Popes from the Close 
of the Middle Ages. At his death 
in 1928, Pastor, then aged seventy- 
four, was still straining to organize 
the immense mass of material he 
had collected during half a century 
of labor by a man whose capacity 
for work has been called incom- 





parable. Thirteen volumes had al- 
ready been published at the time 
of the author’s death, and he left 
behind him the MS. of three more. 
With the help of two Munich schol- 
ars, Father Kneller and Dr. Wihr, 
a few gaps were filled in and the 
publication was completed with the 
issue of the sixteenth volume. The 
English translation, begun in 1923, 
has been divided into more than 
twice as many volumes as the Ger- 
man original. 

The latest installment described 
above, covers the years 1644 to 1700 
—a period which in certain respects 
deserves to be called the opening of 
religious modern history. Within 
these years comes the negotiating 
of the Treaty of Westphalia, which 
reorganized Christian Europe, and 
the assumption by the great powers 
of a fundamentally new policy in 
their dealings with the Vatican. 
The period is coextensive with al- 
most the whole reign of Louis XIV., 
so significant for France and for 
the Church. It witnessed the po- 
litico-religious movement known as 
Gallicanism, and the powerful long- 
lived heresy of Jansenism, To- 
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ward its close, the Turks at the 
gates of Vienna were crushed by a 
union of Polish and German armies 
who immediately entered upon a 
bitter dispute as to the respective 
shares of Leopold and Sobieski in 
the victory. It records great trage- 
dies, such as those associated with 
Cromwell’s Reign of Terror, and 
fascinating personal histories such 
as that of Christina of Sweden who 
exchanged her throne for the privi- 
lege of becoming a Catholic, utter- 
ing the challenge set at the begin- 
ning of Volume XXX. as a motto: 
“How can one be Christian without 
being Catholic?” We could make a 
long list of fascinating subjects of 
study suggested to the reader of 
these voiumes. Taking into ac- 
count the number and range of in- 
terests which centered at the papal 
court, Pastor’s treatment of these 
years is a miracle of condensation. 
One who doubts this has merely to 
turn the pages of his long bibliogra- 
phy or read his notes or his list of 
“Unpublished Documents.” 

Pastor has been so often ap- 
praised by experts that there is no 
need to elaborate upon the enor- 
mous learning, the painstaking in- 
dustry, the discriminating intelli- 
gence which have won for him a 
place among historians of the first 
rank. His standard of thorough- 
ness and of honesty was so near 
perfection that readers of his pages 
are inevitably led to regard many 
other histories—even well written 
and fairly accurate works—as su- 
perficial or partisan. Here, if any- 
where, it seems safe to conform to 
the rule laid down by Mortimer Ad- 
ler; let the wise student dispense 
with a hundred other books and 
give Pastor’s pages that concen- 
trated attention proverbially de- 
voted to a love letter. J. Mcs. 
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Dictionary of the American Hier- 
archy. By Rev. Joseph B. Code, 
D. Sc. Hist. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.75. 

On August 15th of this year, the 
United States will commemorate 
the consecration of its first Bishop, 
John Carroll. It is platitudinous 
at this date to expatiate on the tre- 
mendous growth of the American 
hierarchy since Bishop Carroll’s 
day. That is a fact only too well 
known. But important information 
concerning the various individuals 
who have occupied American sees 
since that time is very often terra 
incognita. Perhaps this ignorance 
is traceable to the absence of a 
concise and available source con- 
taining the necessary information. 
In a volume that displays exhaus- 
tive and meticulous research, Dr. 
Joseph B. Code adequately supplies 
this deficiency. In it he has collect- 
ed and arranged pertinent material 
relative to the American Episcopate, 
giving the full name of each indi- 
vidual and of his parents; the place 
and date of his birth; the schools 
of his higher education; where, 
when and by whom he was or- 
dained; the special events of his life 
previous to his election to the epis- 
copate; the particular see he occu- 
pied; the time and place of his con- 
secration with the names of the 
consecrating prelates; the outstand- 
ing events of his episcopate; the 
date and place of his death with the 
location of his burial. 

Students of Catholic Church His- 
tory in the United States will find 
this work to be of tremendous value 
in their researches. It will greatly 
simplify their labors since no longer 
will they be required to ferret out 
of numerous sources the informa- 
tion they can now find in one vol- 
ume. They will also welcome the 
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eleven appendices that Dr. Code 
has added to his work, and that 
summarize such valuable informa- 
tion as the chronological appoint- 
ments of prelates to American sees; 
the number of foreign-born, of con- 
verts, of religious, and of Cardinals 
in the American hierarchy. 
Archbishop Cicognani in his in- 
troduction to the volume has ex- 
pressed more than a hope when he 
says that the Dictionary of the 
American Hierarchy will be “well re- 
ceived and indeed welcomed with 
special acclaim.” He has uttered 
a prophecy. Dr. Code’s well de- 
served reputation as one of the out- 
standing historians of the Catholic 
Church in America is unquestion- 
ably established. Vv. F. H. 


Blessed Rose Philippine Duchesne: 
Religious of the Sacred Heart and 
Missioner, 1769-1852. By L. Kep- 
pel. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.25. 

Heart of Oak. A Sketch of Philip- 
pine Duchesne, R.S.C.J. By T. 
Gavan Duffy. St. Louis: City 
House Alumnae of the Sacred 
Heart. 

Mother Keppel is an English nun 
of the same order to which Blessed 
Philippine belonged, and has pro- 
vided, to celebrate the beatification 
on May 12th of this year, a grace- 
fully written short popular life of 
one of the most remarkable women 
in American history. Perhaps be- 
cause it was produced to intro- 
duce Mother Duchesne to those to 
whom she is hardly more than a 
name, the biographer takes little 
for granted and therefore sketches 
in a good deal of the history of the 
French Revolution, against whose 
lurid background Philippine Du- 
chesne grew up. I think that, on 
the other hand, she does a little less 
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than justice to that magnificent epi- 
sode of how Mother Duchesne went, 
when she was over seventy, to es- 
tablish a mission among the Poto- 
watomie Indians. Here was the 
moment to which she had looked 
forward all her life; it was to work 
among the redskins that she had 
begged St. Madeleine-Sophie Barat 
to send her to America. And if, as 
might have been expected, her 
health soon broke down and she 
felt a sense of failure, she made a 
remarkable impression upon the 
Potowatomies, to whom she was 
“the woman who is always pray- 
ing.” She was unable to master the 
Indian language, as for that mat- 
ter she never mastered English. 
But it made no difference: every- 
body who came in contact. with her 
recognized a holy and heroic soul. 

And we must remember that it 
was she who, at the age of forty- 
nine, established the Society of the 
Sacred Heart in this country at 
Saint Charles and Florissant under 
backwoods conditions, and that it 
was her valiant hand that planted 
what is in many ways the most re- 
markable of women’s teaching or- 
ders in this country. Mother Du- 
chesne wrote in one of her letters, 
“Perhaps our Lord wants His mis- 
sionary nuns to sanctify themselves 
through failure.” The pathetic 
words stir one like a trumpet: like 
all Christ-like failures hers was to 
prove in the end a resplendent suc- 
cess. 


Foreshortened from the great of- 
ficial life in French by Monsignor 
Baunard, as its title page tells us, 
Father T. Gavan Duffy’s sketch 
nevertheless bears the stamp of his 
own vivid, facile style, his keen 
spiritual perception and the sympa- 
thetic understanding of one intrepid 
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missionary soul for another. One 
could hardly find a happier intro- 
duction to this second among the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart to be 
raised to the Altar. T. M. 


The British Empire. Its Structure, 
Its Unity, Its Strength. By Ste- 
phen Leacock. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Said a Britisher once in Rome to 
Hugh Walpole: “If only foreigners 
would understand we’re worth two 
of them? We’ve been running the 
world for a long time and so long as 
we do everything’s all right.” 

Said a British colonel in Bagdad 
to Vincent Sheean, “I serve the Em- 
pire as long as it lasts, which may 
not be long.” 

To Mr. Leacock, the British Em- 
pire is the chief hope of mankind 
and, in June, 1940, she certainly 
seems so to the Western democra- 
cies. In the light of the zero-hour 
imperial union suggested by 
Churchill, there is both interest and 
tragedy in the unwritten union of 
Britain, France and the United 
States urged by Leacock as a stand- 
ard of government by free men and 
as a bulwark of shelter for the 
weaker nations, in the belief that 
the underlying unity of culture and 
ideals is stronger than or as strong 
as any formal federation. The pur- 
pose of this book is to demonstrate 
that co-operation and not compul- 
sion is the Empire’s bond of union 
—an Empire so elastic in govern- 
ment, so nebulous in official ex- 
istence that it has neither a unified 
system of tariff nor currency, nor is 
the King even a common denomi- 
nator, as he has never been acknowl- 
edged in Eire (which according to 
Mr. Leacock rhymes with Sara). In 
fact the status of Eire in the Em- 
pire seems to be that of an Anglo- 
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Irish bull. As for the currency, Mr. 
Leacock suggests that a decimal 
system could easily be fashioned by 
making a half sovereign ten shill- 
ings and changing the shilling to 
tenpence. Will it ever be done? 
The author doubts it. 

In enumerating the dominions, 
protectorates, federations and 
crown colonies the statistics of 
schoolroom geography are added 
with hasty historical sketches, some 
local compliments and optimistic 
assurances for the future. When 
Mr. Leacock, in speaking of the 
penal status of some of the Ameri- 
can colonies, remarked, “After In- 
dependence began, the United States 
has never since had any need to im- 
port criminals,” we mistook the 
phrase for barbed satire, but our 
American diffidence was in error,— 
Mr. Leacock writes neither as hu- 
morist nor professor nor Canadian 
but as a very bland and courteous 
Britisher. The most valuable fea- 
ture of his book is the table of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
in all five continents, where one can 
only pray that the swastika may 
never replace the Union Jack. 

E. VR. W. 


Your Catholic Language. Latin from 
the Missal. By Mary Perkins. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 
Textbooks as a rule are dry as 

dust volumes, and Latin textbooks 

are seldom read after high school 
or college days are over. Scores of 
students in the classical course 
spend years studying Latin, and 
manage to cram enough to receive 

a passing mark in an examination. 

But the vast majority never obtain 

a real practical knowledge, which 

enables them to read with pleasure 

the classics, the Fathers, or the 

Church Latin of the missal. 
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Miss Perkins tells her readers 
that Latin is not a “dead” language, 
as so many assert. A great deal of 
the Church’s official business is 
transacted in Latin; the popes con- 
tinually address the bishops, priests 
and laity of the world in Latin; a 
traveler, priest or layman, if he 
knows Latin well, can often con- 
verse with a foreigner in Latin, 
when he knows no word of Polish, 
Hungarian, Chinese or the like. 

Her textbook is at once novel, 
simple, clear, well-arranged and ac- 
curate in technical detail. She 
takes as her text the Proper of the 
Mass for Christmas and for Corpus 
Christi, and the Anniversary Mass 
for the dead. On the left-hand 
page we are given an interlinear 
translation of the Mass, and on the 
right a commentary explaining the 
grammar, the syntax, the peculiari- 
ties of idiom, the vocabulary, the 
conjugations, the declensions. 

The liturgical movement has in- 
troduced many a Catholic to the 
missal; this unique treatise will 
initiate many, we feel confident, 
into the beauties of the liturgy’s lan- 
guage. Do not read it straight 
through as you would a novel, says 
the author. Study it carefully, and 
you will be able to read and en- 
joy a new collect of a saint, a pas- 
sage in one of the Latin Fathers, or 
an Encyclical of Pius XII. 

Bt. 6 


The Spirit Watches. By Ruth Pitter. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

Time’s Wall Asunder. 


By Robert 
Farren. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $1.50. 

In these two little books are 
represented two poets delightfully 
worth listening to and worth 
watching. They are poets most 
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dissimilar in method and in man- 
ner: yet both, as their titles indi- 
cate, spend their art in a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe. 

If one must have tags, one would 
say at the outset that Mr. Farren 
is of the romantic tradition and 
Miss Pitter—in spite of having 
come into first prominence through 
the ironic whimsies of her Mad 
Lady’s Garland — of the classical. 
Indeed there is something of Louise 
Guiney’s cool, silvery music in 
Ruth Pitter, something of her quiet, 
wistful intensity against a_back- 
ground of scholarship, something 
of her remoteness coupled with a 
Franciscan sisterhood for man and 
bird and beast and flower. Miss 
Guiney prayed that the “secret 
woof” of her life might shine as 
fair as the cobweb; and Miss Pit- 
ter, watching the deserted and 
burning bee-tree with its honied 
memories, prays: 


“Life, make one couplet that I sing 
As deathless, and as strange.” 


And if the poet of the present vol- 
ume has not yet reached the “di- 
vine familiarity” of Louise Guiney’s 
Christmas Carols—that familiarity 
rarely attained except by Catholic 
poets—both women could meet in 
the mystical insight of “The Bird 
in the Tree.” 

Unlike many of our contempo- 
rary singers, Ruth Pitter believes in 
the beauty of discipline, discipline 
of the heart and head as well as of 
the word. But with most of our 
contemporaries she shares an al- 
most inevitable disenchantment 
with men who “have failed to love 
and must perish.” Yet the watch- 
ing spirit of her work has attained, 
in Dante’s words, to “look upon the 
beginnings of peace.” 
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If it is not peace but a sword that 
shines through Mr. Farren’s pages, 
it is at least the sword of the spirit. 
Robert Farren (since he writes in 
English for English-speaking read- 
ers, would it not be wiser to drop 
the Gaelic form which confuses his 
title page?) has justly been hailed 
as one worthy to carry on the rich 
tradition of modern Irish poetry— 
the tradition which, since the pass- 
ing of Yeats, of “A. E.,” of the joy- 
ous Katharine Tynan and the 
tragic lads of 1916, has seemed in 
some danger of lapsing. “Where is 
an eye, is beauty,” he assures us; 
warning, as the poet perpetually 
must, against taking for granted 
the perennial miracles of beauty 
and love and God Himself. 

He can reel off with impish ease 
the sort of topical humorous verse 
which both England and Ireland 
traditionally enjoy. He can evoke 
the subtle ecstasy of spring, not 
yet arrived but “watched-for,” the 
subtle, agonized reproach of the 
“Living Lover to the Dead.” But it 
is the shining conviction that 


“The most mysterious word God 
said 

Was ‘Be there things beside God- 
head,’ ” 


which actually sublimates his art. 
In “After Priesting” his words 
achieve the awe of silence, and in 
“God Conquered” he gives us a 
poem whose daring beauty is not 
unworthy of Francis Thompson. 
‘Like Thompson himself he is some- 
times elliptical to the point of need- 
less obscurity. And his imagina- 
tion, left unreined, occasionally 
races off into the fantastic conceits 
of the “17th centurions.” “Mary,” 
for instance, just misses being a 
very fine poem because Our Lady 
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is compared to too many things— 
including “God’s oyster secreting 
the pearl of Christ.” That is rather 
a close second to those “walking 
baths” or “portable and compendi- 
ous oceans” to which Crashaw in 
a reckless moment compared the 


Magdalen’s weeping eyes! Yet 
Crashaw was a sincere and at his 
best a superb poet. K. B. 


The Meaning of Marriage. By Hubert 
Doms. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.25. 

Advertised as a sort of compan- 
ion to Hildebrand’s extraordinary 
little book, In Defense of Purity, 
this volume may perhaps come as a 
substitute for Hildebrand’s prom- 
ised but thus far unpublished essay 
on marriage. Many will question 
the verdict that the new book “is 
very much easier to read than its 
predecessor.” Published originally 
as a technical work of theology, it 
requires on the reader’s part a 
facility for abstract thinking, not 
common to most of the laity. The 
translator has tried to make the 
work readable by rendering the au- 
thor’s phrases freely; and he has 
performed a difficult task well, al- 
though not always without awk- 
wardness. 

The book discusses at length the 
relative priority of the two ends of 
marriage, sympathetic communion 
and procreation of children. With 
regard to this point, there have 
been two schools of thought, one 
which regards the child as the prin- 
cipal purpose of marriage, and an- 
other which emphasizes the com- 
munity of love between husband 
and wife. The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, in contrast with 
St. Thomas Aquinas, lays greater 
emphasis on the element of mutual 
help. This, too, is the view taken 
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by Pope Pius XI. in his Encyclical, 
Casti Connubii: ““The way in which 
husband and wife form each other 
spiritually and work assiduously 
towards perfection of each other 
can, as the Roman Catechism points 
out, be considered the first basis 
and essential meaning of mar- 
riage.” 

The volume is a helpful contri- 
bution to a discussion which has 
taken on new importance in the 
light of the findings of modern 
psychology and the circulation of 
pagan views of marriage. It is in- 
tended to be not a complete treatise 
on marriage, but rather a refuta- 
tion of non-Christian views, a dis- 
cussion of one of the most vital 
of human problems, the author be- 
ing well aware that “this book may 
let me in for a good deal of opposi- 
tion from some of my own religion, 
even from theologians of certain 
schools.” 

One of the weaker parts of the 
book is the chapter on virginity and 
celibacy; for there the author does 
not face fairly the difficulties sug- 
gested by his own preceding chap- 
ters, or by, let us say, the book of 
Hildebrand. The two closing chap- 
ters upon “Some Applications to 
Moral Theology” and “Conse- 
quences for the Pastoral Ministry” 
are practical and illuminating. One 
misses an Index. J. Mcs. 


A Concordance to the Poetry of Sam- 


uel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by 
Sister Eugenia Logan, S.P., M.A., 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
(Privately Printed). $10.00. 
Proof of the vitality of Coleridge 
—should proof be needed—is evi- 
dent in many quarters and, among 
American scholars, the “Coleridgi- 
ans” include such names as T. M. 
Raysor and J. L. Lowes and, among 
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promising newcomers, Messrs. Ar- 
mour and Howes whose fine work, 
Coleridge the Talker, was recently 
reviewed in these columns. Now 
comes Sister Eugenia Logan of St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indi- 
ana, with a work the need for 
which has long been recognized. 
Gray, Wordsworth, Shelley and 
many other poets have all been 
taken care of; why not Coleridge 
whose contributions to the slender 
volume called Lyrical Ballads even 
though he had never written an- 
other line of verse would have suf- 
ficed to make him immortal. 

E: H. Coleridge in the Preface to 
the Oxford two-volume edition of 
Coleridge’s Poems on which this 
Concordance is based calls special 
attention to the richness of the 
poet’s vocabulary and the care he 
exercised in substituting or amend- 
ing a line in order to increase its 
beauty. “Few poets,” he contin- 
ues, “have altered the text of their 
poems so often and so often for the 
better. He has been blamed for 
‘writing so little,’ for deserting 
poetry for metaphysics and theol- 
ogy; he has been upbraided for 
winning only to lose the ‘prize of 
his high calling.’ . . . But whatever 
may be said for or against Cole- 
ridge as an ‘inventor of harmonies,’ 
neither the fineness of his self-criti- 
cism nor the laborious diligence 
which he expended on perfecting 
his inventions can be gainsaid. His 
erasures and emendations are not 
only a lesson in the art of poetry, 
not only a record of poetical growth 
and development but they discover 
and reveal the hidden springs, the 
thoughts and passions of the ar- 
tificer.” If a justification of the 
twelve years expended on this 
Concordance be required that last 
quoted sentence supplies it. 

















In her 900 pages Sister Eugenia 
has dealt not only with the standard 
Oxford text but with the variant 
readings included there and, in ad- 
dition, certain others which have 
since been found in other sources 
and for which permissien for use 
has been secured. Changes in 
spelling, the employment of capital 
letters or of such marks of punc- 
tuation as create a difference in the 
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lines have all been noted. This 
Concordance, presented in a hand- 
some format, not only supplies a 
grave need but is a monument to 
the patience, diligence, and scholar- 
ship of its editor. Coleridge schol- 
ars, graduate students in English, 
first class public libraries and col- 
lege and university libraries every- 
where will want it. 
J. J. R. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The Story of Mona 
Sheehy. By Lord Dunsany (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). 
Blackbirds in the thorn tree; gypsy 
kettle underneath the hedge; sil- 
ver mists over the bog and a girl 
with blue eyes, black hair and a 
green dress who believes that she is 
kin to the Fairy Queen. Lord Dun- 
sany offers a thoroughly sophisti- 
cated explanation of Mona’s ances- 
try but contrives to conjure so suc- 
cessfully the Irish scene in the vil- 
lage of Altroonagh and the country- 
side that one closes the book with 
the feeling that, no matter what 
proof is lacking for their existence, 
the fairies are somewhere about all 
the same. The negative method 
used for thus stirring the imagina- 
tion functions well in reverse as the 
more we are reminded of the fool- 
ishness of believing in the tales of 
the fairy people and their mountain, 
the more real the fairies become. 
The author delights to show how 
the gypsies, living close to nature, 
can read many things in her book, 
illegible to otherwise educated men 
and, when Mona leaves the tinker 
family to become an office worker 
in London, there is opportunity for 
genial satire between gypsy meth- 
ods and those of high powered busi- 





ness. Fortunately for everyone 
concerned, Mona does not stay long 
in London. It is too pleasant to 
roam with her the Irish lane in a 
story that is written with grace, wit 
and simplicity. 

Bess of Cobb’s Hall. By Enid 
Dinnis (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50). In the year 1525 
Elizabeth. Barton, an English do- 
mestic servant, aged nineteen, who 
had delivered extraordinary utter- 
ances during a state of trance, was, 
after due examination by ecclesias- 
tical officials, pronounced free from 
any suspicion of fraud. Later, as a 
Benedictine nun, she acquired a 
reputation for unusual holiness; 
and she opposed Henry VIII.’s pro- 
ject for a divorce with all her in- 
fluence, writing to the Holy See and 
maintaining her views in conversa- 
tions with the King himself and 
with Cardinal Wolsey. In conse- 
quence she and seven sympathizers 
were executed at Tyburn in 1534; 
and since then students of history 
have discussed her alleged confes- 
sion,—a document not composed by 
her and even at the time believed 
by some to be a forgery. Building 
on this basis of historical fact and 
introducing detailed events which 
may well have happened, Enid Din- 
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nis composes a tale whose heroine 
is no less lifelike than holy. The 
story is told with engaging sim- 
plicity and characteristic deftness. 
In addition, we get brief, vivid 
sketches of famous actors in the 
drama,—St. Thomas More and St. 
John Fisher, the King and his three 
intimates, Thomas Cromwell, Anne 
Boleyn, Thomas Cranmer. Rewrit- 
ten as a play or a screen-script, this 
book might help to circulate much 
true history. 

Chad Hanna. By Walter D. Ed- 
monds (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.75). Startling is the transition 
in mood required of the reader who, 
having digested a morning newspa- 
per in this year 1940, later in the 
day opens Mr. Edmonds’ book and 
through its portals, ambles into a 
sample of American living in the 
year 1836. Circus life along the 


way of the Erie Canal is the theme. 


The quaint fantastic atmosphere 
engendered by the big tent and the 
rolling caravans is cleverly trans- 
mitted; the deeply emotional tin- 
seled troupe is brought to life and 
there is a logical, acute and con- 
vincing study of the hero, Chad 
Hanna. All of these elements, to- 
gether with others, make an enter- 
taining and pleasant novel. 

Ember Lane. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50). In this newest story of her 
favored Sussex, the author has re- 
captured something of the spirit 
and intensity that marked her Rose 
Deeprose. It is part ghost story. It 
has weird overtones and is generally 
obscure, but the author’s narrative 
power gives it verve and interest. 
It seems a pity that so great a tal- 
ent should be recklessly expended. 


History AND GOVERNMENT: Doc- 
trine and Action. By Dr. Antonio 


de Oliveira Salazar (London: Faber 
& Faber, Ltd. 10s. 6d.). In these 
public addresses which deserve the 
attention of every serious student 
of the science of government, the 
head of Portugal outlines the policy 
and reviews the achievements of his 
administration, thus providing the 
reader with an opportunity to learn 
the general structure and aim of the 
new Portuguese state, and in par- 
ticular the ideas underlying its for- 
eign policy. Among the most in- 
teresting speeches is the address to 
the National Assembly on May 22, 
1939, in which “speaking as a Euro- 
pean,” he affirmed “that war can 
solve none of our European prob- 
lems” and that excellent service in 
the cause of peace is rendered by 
countries which maintain a calm 
and prudent attitude amid the wide- 
spread disturbance. He _ speaks 
proudly of the fact that Portugal 
aided the cause of Spanish nation- 
alism and Christian civilization as 
far as possible despite ill will, 
threats and danger; and he refers to 
the inability of certain sections of 
English public opinion to under- 
stand the significance of the Span- 
ish conflict. 

Lessons in Liberty. By Clarence 
Manion (Notre Dame, Ind.: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press). Another 
book which deserves the attention 
of students of government is the 
text prepared by Professor Manion, 
of the Law School in the University 
of Notre Dame. Mr. Manion already 
known for his numerous contribu- 
tions to legal and historical periodi- 
cals attempts here to offset Com- 
munist and Fascist propaganda by 
indicating the essential connection 
between the American system and 
the religious principles upon which 
alone it can be solidly grounded. He 
ventures to use the rather startling 
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subtitle, “A Study of God in Govern- 
ment”; breaks up his grave discus- 
sion into a series of brief and clear- 
ly stated articles (42 within the 
compass of 241 pages) and employs 
throughout a lively, imaginative, al- 
most conversational style. It will 
be difficult to find another book on 
the same subject sounder in its 
teaching, or easier to read. 
Freedom Under God. By Fulton 
J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.25). The volume named above, 
—number twenty-eight in the stead- 
ily growing list of Monsignor 
Sheen’s writings,—deals with cur- 
rent misconceptions of liberty and 
relates human liberty to labor, gov- 
ernment, asceticism and religion. 
Like his earlier works, it reflects 
his profound interest in contempo- 
rary public affairs and his habit of 
reading everything from papal en- 
cyclicals to The Daily Worker, Mein 
Kampf, Izvestia, Walter Lippmann, 
Herbert Agar, Ross Hoffman and 
Madariaga. The author’s philoso- 
phy is as sound and his style as 
brilliant as usual. Among quotable 
passages come these: “It is charac- 
teristic of a half wit when he learns 
of an abuse, to condemn the use,” 
and “Totalitarianism is wrong not 
because it has a dictator, but be- 
cause the dictator dictates even to 
the soul of man by making the per- 
son a means to an end, man an 
economic aspect of the State, or a 
drop of blood in the body politic, or 
a worker in a State-factory.” 
Why Europe Fights. By Walter 
Millis (New York: William Mor- 
row &Co. $2.50). Hoping to make 
clear why Europe is again at war, 
Mr. Millis reviews the salient fea- 
tures of European history since the 
first World War. As indicated by 
the list of books to which he ac- 


knowledges indebtedness, he writes 
from one of several possible points 
of view,—the conviction namely, 
that totalitarian absolutism, par- 
ticularly in its German form, has 
been chiefly to blame. But he also 
points out that the rise of totali- 
tarianism must be considered 
against the background of prevail- 
ing economic dislocation and bitter 
grievances. The book—a _ jour- 
nalistic account rather than an 
analytical study—tells nothing new 
or startling. 

Empire on the Seven Seas. By 
James Truslow Adams (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50). 
Mr. Adams’s book has been de- 
scribed as the story of the rise of 
the second British Empire from 
what were considered the ruins of 
the first. Eminently readable, it is 
provided with a chronology and a 
well-made index. The author, 
frankly sympathetic with England, 
takes up more than one position 
which he would find it hard to de- 
fend against a well-informed an- 
tagonist. On the other hand he 
makes an obvious effort to see both 
sides of disputes not hesitating for 
example to admit that “England’s 
complete, terrible and cruel failure 
in Ireland” was due to “continued 
misgovernment” and that the re- 
ligious question “cried to heaven 
to be settled with some fairness.” 

History of Education in Richmond. 
By Margaret Meagher (Richmond, 
Va.). Knowing, from long ac- 
quaintance with her work in THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp, the exceptional 
intellectual equipment of Margaret 
Meagher, the literary and scholarly 
quality of this recently published 
monograph, surprised us not at all. 
The work was done under the Vir- 
ginia Division of the Works 
Progress Administration, and it is 
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safe to say that it is among the 
most valuable historical documents 
of the many turned out by that Ad- 
ministration. It has already re- 
ceived the acclaim of the cogno- 
scenti, who commend its sense of 
proportion, its documentation, its 
historical value together with its in- 
terest as diverting and engrossing 
reading. Within its small compass, 
it is surprisingly exhaustive. Miss 
Meagher treats her subject under 
fifteen topics,—first, sources, refer- 
ences, etc.; next locations, names, 
followed by a general introduction 
that is a model of inclusive compres- 
sion; and then on through the vari- 
ous types of schools, educational 
conventions, libraries, and finally, 
the education of women. We should 
like to see the work elaborated into 
one, or indeed several, volumes, 
but even as it is, the author has 
rendered, at the cost of enormous 
labor, a signal service to her na- 
tive city in the preservation of its 
traditions of education and culture. 

The Church and the Nineteenth 
Century. By Raymond Corrigan, 
S.J. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.50). Father Corri- 
gan, a specialist in history for many 
years, undertakes to give us, not a 
complete story, but a general im- 
pression of the Church’s relation- 
ship to the bourgeois century which 
contrasted so vividly with preced- 
ing ages in its political and social 
features. With its brief and clear 
discussion of Capitalism, Liberal- 
ism, Nationalism, Secularism, its 
account of the Catholic Revival in 
France, Germany, and the British 
Isles, its résumé of the many ex- 
traordinary events which occurred 
in the two long reigns of Pius IX. 
and Leo XIIL., and its balanced ac- 
count of “Americanism,” this com- 
pendium may reasonably claim to 





be precisely what its author aimed 
to provide—“an introductory in- 
terpretation” to the history of the 
Church in the nineteenth century. 

Narratio de Itinere Navali Peregri- 
norum Hierosolynam Tendentium et 
Silviam Capientium, A. D. 1189, 
Edited by Charles Wendell David. 
(Philadelphia: The American Phi- 
losophical Society. $3.00). From 
the Professor of European history 
at Bryn Mawr College, comes a 
scrupulously careful edition of the 
interesting manuscript written by 
an anonymous member of an expe- 
dition which set out from Germany 
to aid in the Christian reconquest 
of Spain in the year 1189. A schol- 
arly introduction and generous edi- 
torial notes help to bring out many 
details of the period, and in par- 
ticular the relationship which con- 
nected twelfth century Spain, Portu- 
gal, the Low Countries and Eng- 
land. 


RELIGION: Morality and the Mysti- 
cal Body. By Rev. Emile Mersch, 
S.J. Translated by Rev. Daniel F. 
Ryan, S.J. (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $3.50). Father Mersch, pro- 
fessor of sacred theology at Notre 
Dame de la Paix, Namur, has writ- 
ten the standard treatise on the 
Mystical Body of Christ: Le Corps 
Mystique du Christ. In the present 
volume he has gathered a number 
of articles published in various 
French reviews, which apply the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body to 
the everyday problems of individu- 
als and nations. He discusses re- 
ligion as the way of life, Christi- 
anity as the absolutely perfect re- 
ligion, and Catholicism as the only 
integral Christianity. Other chap- 
ters treat of the Incarnation, the 
Priesthood, Holiness, Prayer, Pov- 
erty, Chastity, Obedience, Marriage. 














One Only Christ. By Abbé Charles 
Grimaud. Translated by Rev. James 
F. Newcomb (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $2.50). The Abbé Grimaud’s 
book is a popular treatise on the 
Mystical Body. The author in 
rather rhetorical fashion has given 
his readers a clear explanation of 
the doctrine. However, he adds 
nothing that has not been better 
said by Anger, Mersch and other 
theologians. 

Mary. By Sister M. Eleanore, 
C.S.C. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00). Sister Elea- 
nore has written a popular manual 
of Marian theology, history and de- 
votion, which will be read with in- 
terest by Catholics and non-Catho- 
lies alike. With Genesis, Isaias and 
St. Luke as guides she gives us the 
Scriptural basis of the Church’s 
teaching with regard to the Blessed 
Virgin’s divine motherhood, her Im- 
maculate Conception, her absolute 
sinlessness, her part in our redemp- 
tion. The author outlines in brief 
the many feasts and churches dedi- 
cated to Mary, mentions the chief 
shrines devoted to her cultus, and 
records the countless hymns of 
praise the centuries have sung to 
her from St. Irenaeus in the second 
century to Pope Pius X. in our day. 
We think it a mistake to give more 
space to La Salette than to Lourdes, 
and to mention in the same breath 
disputed legends and well accredit- 
ed facts. Sister Eleanore might well 
answer, however, that she is writ- 
ing for the average Catholic, and 
not for theologians. As Father 
Husslein says in his Preface: “She 
has launched one more book in 
Mary’s honor that redounds to the 
glory of Christ. She tells fervently 
and entirely the story of Mary.” 

Our Lady of Fatima. By Monsig- 
nor Finbar Ryan, O.P. (St. Louis: 
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B. Herder Book Co. $1.75). In 
this volume a distinguished Irish 
Dominican, who is also a titular 
archbishop, tells the story of the 
apparitions at Cova da Iria. In 
May, 1917, the visions of three shep- 
herd children of Fatima about 
seventy miles north of Lisbon were 
reported to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities and after a favorable ver- 
dict had been rendered, the shrine 
of Our Lady became the scene of 
remarkable cures, vigilantly scru- 
tinized by the local medical bureau 
in order to prevent inaccurate state- 
ments or exaggerated claims. 
Gradually these events have occa- 
sioned a considerable literature in 
Portuguese, Spanish, Basque, 
French, Flemish, Italian, English, 
German, Dutch, Slavonic, Polish, 
Arabic, Annamite. The present 
booklet contains a few pages of his- 
torical background, a map, photo- 
graphs of the three children and 
a chronological list of the appari- 
tions and the subsequent cures. 
She Wears a Crown of Thorns. 
Marie Rose Ferron (1902-1936). By 
Rev. O. A. Boyer. Published by the 
Author (Ellensburg, N. Y.: St. Ed- 
mund’s Church). Father Boyer has 
written a brief biography of Rose 
Ferron, a pious young woman, who 
was born in Quebec in 1902, and 
died in Woonsocket, R. I., in 1936. 
He tells us that she was an ecstatic 
at the age of three, an invalid at 
thirteen, and a stigmatist at twen- 
ty-four. Father Boyer has made a 
special study of the case, but in 
obedience to the decree of Pope 
Urban VIII. can only base his facts 
on human authority until the 
Church speaks the final word. 
Whether the settling of the Senti- 
nellist schism was due to the 
prayers of “Little Rose,” or to the 
determined attitude of Bishop 
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Hickey who won his case at Rome, 
might well be questioned by an im- 
partial historian. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Confessions 
of an Individualist. By William 
Henry Chamberlin (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00). Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s latest book—which reveals 
him really to be what the title pro- 
claims him—presents Carlyle’s 
“anarchy plus a police constable” 
as an extremely happy formula of 
the liberal ideal. We receive a 
frank, unstudied account of the au- 
thor’s development through the 
days of youthful rebellion at Haver- 
ford College and as a fledgling re- 
porter on the Public Ledger and the 
Press. His work on The Tribune 
under Heywood Broun, and later on 
The Call, was a stepping stone to 
the position of foreign correspond- 
ent for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Then came the visit to Russia, 
the disenchantment with the Soviet 
regime, and the outspoken criti- 
cisms which earned him the ill will 
of the Soviet and the respect of dis- 
criminating readers. This book 
serves excellently as a background 
of journalistic achievement familiar 
to all. It is also a sane appraisal 
of the contemporary political world 
by a widely experienced and un- 
usually privileged traveler, not will- 
ing to keep his eyes closed, his 
mouth shut, or his pen idle. Now 
in his early forties, the admiring 
enthusiast has passed through suc- 
cessive phases of disillusionment, 
and the honest record of his changes 
of heart reflect credit both on his 
intelligence and his integrity. 

Of Human Freedom. By Jacques 
Barzun (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50). Regarding democracy, 
not so much as a set of institutions 
but a culture, Mr. Barzun writes a 


book which in his own words is al- 
most “an autobiographical report 
dealing with the opinions of my 
neighbors in the professional and 
educated readers’ world.” William 
James is the leader whose thought 
has animated his strictures and sus- 
tained his faith; and in more than 
one passage he expresses his ad- 
miration for Pragmatism,—‘Not a 
doctrine of deception, but a doctrine 
that wars against self-deception— 
by putting the weight of human 
pride behind consistency of ends 
and results rather than consistency 
of means and formulas.” Pragma- 
tism in actiun he regards as “in- 
tellectual democracy preserving and 
extending itself.” He contrasts pro- 
gressive education with the classical 
method advocated by Professor 
Hutchins and while committing 
himself irrevocably to neither finds 
less to criticize in the progressive 
system. More than anything else he 
seems to fear a tendency to intel- 
lectual apathy and his anxiety to 
keep the mind ever up and doing 
seems to dispose him to reject the 
possibility of any truth not merely 
relative. 

War Propaganda and the United 
States. By Harold Lavine and 
James Wechsler (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $2.75). This 
study of war propaganda in our own 
country is calculated to leave the 
average reader bewildered. Life 
grows more and more complicated; 
and the art of influencing opinion 
becomes more and more complex. 
Never was there so convincing a 
revelation of actual conditions as 
in these pages. Apparently one can 
trust nothing said by anybody about 
anything. When the Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis began its 
work, there were occasional evi- 
dences of conscious bias and unfair 
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selection. In the book before us 
however, the Institute seems to hold 
the scales evenly. The authors’ 
spear “knows no brother”; they 
even speak of the extraordinary 
gift of rhetoric of F. D. R., “the 
nation’s most active and significant 
propagandist.” 

Trees and Shrubs for Landscape 
Effects. By Marian Cruger Coffin 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00). In the last twenty 
years the interest in gardens and 
gardening has spread throughout 
our country with unparalleled ra- 
pidity through garden clubs, our 
many landscaped parks and park- 
ways, and the development of many 
private estates. Our botanical gar- 


dens, as we know by personal ex- 
perience, are glad to give practical 
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advice in botany and horticulture. 
The best perhaps in the country is 
the Arnold Aboretum of Boston, 
where every woody plant known in 
the two hemispheres is tried out in 
the New England climate. Miss Cof- 
fin, a landscape gardener with 
many years experience, writes of 
gardening with trees, the planning 
of formal and informal walks, the 
proper treatment of lawns and ter- 
races, the right use of evergreens, 
shrubs or trees for straight drives or 
winding roads approaching a house, 
and the right setting for houses of 
French, Italian or Spanish design. 
Whether you have a small house or 
a large one in the country, you will 
be able to make its setting a thing 
of beauty if you follow the sugges- 
tions of this expert. 
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